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ie Great Sheep of Tibet, by E. John Brandeis 
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Outdoor Life 


1 Camping by Kephart. Over 400 
* pages of valuable camp lore — 
tents, bedding, clothing, provisions, 
dressing game and fish, cooking, etc. 
2 Camp Cookery by Kephart. Prac- 
tical hints galore with scores of 
recipes grouped according to the time 
they take to get ready. 


3 Winter Camping by Carpenter. 

How, with only blankets, an axe 
and food, you can stay out in all kinds 
of winter weather and be comfortable. 


4 Woodcraft for Women by K. Pink- 
erton. Written by a woman, espe- 
cially for women campers. 


5 Packing and Portaging by Wal- 
lace. Illustrates and tells how to 
tie all kinds of hitches for back packs, 
horses, dogs, and canoes. 


6 The Canoe by R. Pinkerton. De- 
scribes and illustrates all types, 
the positions to take with different 
loads, packing luggage, portaging, etc. 
7 Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 
by Moody. Belongs in every ruck 
sack where it will be handy at emer- 
gencies, when its advice may mean the 
difference between life and death. 


~ Reading the Weather by Long. 
© gtreth. Facts—not superstitions. It 
makes understandable everything about 
sky signs, storm cycles, atmospheric 
conditions, and the barometer. 


9 Taxidermy by Pray. You can 
mount your own prize fish, bird, 
or animal trophy with its aid. 


10 Tracks and Tracking by Brun- 
ner 160 illustrations of the 

tracks of different kinds of game show 

clearly how to tell one from another. 


1 _ Cutten Photography by Dim- 
ock. What you need to know to 
take good pictures of wild Life 


Fishing 
12. Fine Art of Fishing by Camp. 
A practical guide to the habits 


and best methods of taking American 
fresh water fish. 





SHOOTING 
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GOOD BOOKS 
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& SCOTTIIM AND 
S IRM TERRIERS 





for Sportsmen 








= Written by Horace Kephart, ~_ h 


~. Chas. Askins, 
Camp, Dillon Wallace, and 
other famous dyed-in-the- 





WINTER ' 
[ CAMPING : 


CARPENTER 


as 


13. Rodmaking by Fraser. 
oy you can a rod that 


is just to your liking. "Fully illustrated. 
14 Practical Balt Casting by St. 

John. A practical, reliable guide 
to both the art of bait casting and the 
kinds of game fish taken that way. 
15. Fishing with Floating Files by 

Camp. How to cast the floating 
fly, when, where and how to use it. 
16 Fishing Kits and Equipment by 

Camp. Tells what rods, reels, 
leaders, flies, and bait you need for 
bass, trout, muskies, pickerel, pike, 
salmon, and other game fish. 





Arms and Ammunition 


17 Rifles and Rifle Shooting by 
Askins. Their construction, ac- 
tion, loads, shooting position, target 
work, quick firing, running shots, etc. 
18. Wing and Trapshooting by As- 
kins. America’s greatest author- 
ity on shotguns has packed this book 
with practical help. 
19. Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
Himmelwright. Reliable ~A 
mation on emall arms, ammunition, 
ballistics, and sights. 
20 Sporting Firearms by Kephart. 
Shotguns and rifles -- styles, 
mechanisms, ammunition, and uses. 


Dogs 
21 Practical Dog Keeping by Haynes. 
How to feed, house, care for, 
groom, show, and train dogs. 
22 Practical Dog Breeding by 
Haynes. Crammed full of val- 
uable information which should be 
read and re-read by every beginner 
and old-timer alike. 
23. Scottish and trish Terriers. 
24, The Airedale. 
25. The Fox Terrier. 


26. The Bull Terrier. 

These standard books by Mr. Haynes 
tell the origin and history of each breed, 
their type standards, care and kennel- 
ing in sickness and in health, training, 
ete. 


wool sportsmen. 


Contain up to 400 read- 
able pages and 160 instruc- 
tive illustrations. Handy 
pocket size, bound in strong 
flexible cloth. 


Subjects cover every sport. 
Make your selection from 
the descriptions below. 






PRACTICAL 
DOG BREEDING 
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Boats ; 


pv P Small Boat Bulliding by Patter- 
son. A manual for the man who 
wants to his own designer and 
builder. Covers all stages of construc- 
tion. Includes ten large scale plans. 
28 Navigation for the Amateur by 
Morton. All information, direc- 
tions, and formulas for safe cruising 
off shore. 
29. gy H Boat Navigation by Sterl- 
ing. How to establish — 
keep dead reckoning, and use charts, 
compasa, and other instruments. 


Sports 
30. How to Play Tennis by Burns. 
Photographs show correct posi- 
tion for all strokes and the text ex- 
plains them fully. 





31 Tennis Tactics by Little. The 
author, former Davis Cup team 
member, lays special emphasis on gen 
eralship aud court strategy. 
32 Swimming and Watermanship 
* by Handley. Has been called 
the best book ever published on getting 
where you want to go in the water with 
your arms and legs. 
33 Modern Golf by Hilton. Help- 
© ful hints from a former Amer- 
ican and British amateur champion. 
34 Boxing by Hutchinson. Gives 
© numerous suggestions for prac- 
tice, describes positions and various 
blows and the proper use of hands, 
body, and arms in all situations. 
35 ice Boating by Stone. Diagrans 
* and text show how to build all 
the various types and how to handle 
on the ice, 


Use this coupon to order your copies 
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below, at $1.00 each postpaid. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, Illinois 


Send me the OUTING HANDBOOKS whose numbers I have encircled 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
17 18 9 20 2h 22 23 
3132 033 


BE Gees Giccccccccccssess in full payment. 
FORME. cvccccces coccccoccccece PPTTTITITITITITTIT TTT TTT 
Address. .......eeeees cocces WITTTTITITITITITITITI TTT eee 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 





Northfield Lodge 


_ AT THE END OF THE ROAD 
An Outdoor Vacation in 
Beautiful Gatineau 


Fish in ten privately owned 
lakes for Small Mouth Bass, 
Lake and Brook Trout, Pickerel 
and Great Northern Pike. 


Arrange now for your wilderness 
canoe or hunting trip. 


We control 71 square miles of 
fishing and hunting territory. 


Ask Jerry Grace 


GRACE HOTEL 


GRACEFIELD QUE. 


















Send your trophies to a 
Master! It no more— 
_ often less—and you are assured of a 
life-like work of art that will rank with 
specimens mounted by Jonas for the great- 
est naturalists and hunters in the world. Jonas’ 
skill is famous everywhere—used exclusively 
by thousands of sportsmen year after year. 
Write for FREE catalog. 
MUaster Taxidermists 


costs 








GREEN’S 
Wilderness Camp 
Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


THE ONLY camp on Lake of the Woods where you can 


drive all the way to your cabin in a complete camp 
at the end of the road, 60 miles into the Northern Wil- 
derness, where muskies, bass and lake trout abound and 
where you can get moose, deer and bear in season 


Wonderful Lake Trout Fishing Begins May | 
QO! R hoe DERNESS canoe trips take you to hundreds 
of lakes in one of the few remaining natural and 
primeval areas on this continent Write or wire for full 


details of our well equipped main and outlying camps, 
with names and addresses of sportsmen who come an- 
nually to the only all-year resort on the lake. Folders 
on request 


GEO. H. GREEN, Emo, Ont., Can. 


Speckled and lake trout 
in lakes and streams. 
Motor over good roads, 
145 miles from Mont- 
real, from Ottawa. 


for ¢ ore ular 
R.F.D. Ne. 1, White Deer, Que 





TROUT." BASS 


Bungalows Write 


WHITE DEER LODGE, 


57 
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Texas Fishing 

P. W. A., OKLA.:—Regarding fishing, 
the best place in this section of Texas Medina 
Lake, 30 miles from San Antonio. Boats may be 
rented at the lake and most likely guides, al 
though I do not know the names of any. Rates 
for boats $1.50 per day, boats with outboard 
motors $5 day. Cottages may also be had 
at about per day. Fishing with artificial 
bait, a license is required, the being $5. The 
best luck I have had is trolling with a deep run 
ning wooden lure or and the past two 
months have taken bass up to 20 inches in length 

For salt-water fishing, the best place in cold 
weather in the deep water. I have seen trout 
taken from the and ship channel at 
Corpus Christi the bait could 
be cast and retrieved. The Shakespeare ‘Sea- 
witch” or shrimp baits seem to be the universal 
favorites, used with a 20 to 30-pound line (linen). 
Boats be rented cheaply, and guides can be 
employed at several of the fish houses. The town 
full of tourist cottages at rates varying from 
$1.50 per day up. I not know of any board- 
ing but could be located 
without trouble. Foster. 


bass 
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per 
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fee 


spoon, in 


18 
turning basin 
almost fast 


as as 


can 
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do 
houses, 

much 
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Everything I Wanted toJ[Know 

EDITOR:—Just a few lines to express my 
thanks for the information I received recently 
from several members of your department in 
regard to my coming vacation. I have received 
everything I wanted to know and am now just 
waiting for the time to come.—H. J. Volk, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Following Trout Streams in Michigan 


B. T., ILL.:—A few days ago I visited the 
State Izaak Walton League Fish Hatchery at 
Kalamazoo. The manager told me that it will be 
the largest hatchery in the United States when 
completed this summer At present they have 
thirty-one acres of rearing ponds. They have 


just completed planting 5,400,000 fingerling bass, 
perch and bluegills; at present they have 2,500,000 
trout fry in the troughs and 500,000 German 
Brown eggs in the These trout 
from several states. 
At other hatcheries 


trays. come 
throughout the State of 
Michigan there are like The planting of 
fry is a thing of the Michigan 
planting fingerlings and larger trout that the fol 
lowing year will give sport to thousands who fol- 
low the trout streams. 

IT was brought up on Canadian trout streams 

Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. I've taken the big brookies from 
the clear-water lakes and I’ve taken them from 
mountain streams. In Nova Scotia they have 
come to me from the sea, fresh run fighting 
fellows that are like chunks of ice in the hand 
they are taken from the rivers. 
And then I came to Michigan and here I find 
the trout coming from the ice cold waters of 
Lake Michigan and running up the Muskegon, 
the Pere Marquette, the Manistee and other 
great streams. I’ve stood on the bridge at 
Newaygo in the spring and watched Consumers 
Power and Conservation Department’ men lift 
over 11,000 great rainbows and other game fish 
over the dam on their spawning run. Later in 
the season I’ve seen these fellows back in 
the pools above the dam spinner and 
fly and putting up a fight that brought weari- 
ness and perspiration to the lucky angler. 

Last spring I made a motion picture of trout 
on the spawning beds of the Pere Marquette 
rainbows, many of them, that would run up to 30 
inches and better. I on the banks of the 


scenes. 


past. is now 


as 


big 
taking 


stood 


Little Manistee and watched spawning trout ly- 
ing so thick that one almost could walk across 
the stream on their backs—much like the runs 





The following printed letters are 


Be specific in all inquiries. 





& Hunt in the Land of the Giant Bear x 


ALASKA 





Plan now for the most thrilling hunt of y 
lifetime Kodiak Brown Bear, the world lary 
flesh eating animal Grizzly, ier and Bla 
Bear, as well as Moose, Sheep ou and Ge 
Get a mixed bag this Fall! 

Ours is the pioneer hunting organization of 
North. operating in the Big Game _ count: 
Alaska Our seventh year of operation No cor 
nection with any group or individuals now aciver 
tising hunting expeditions to Alaska 

Our Folder and Big Game Hunting folder 


Alaska R.R., 
Book hunt now. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Anchorage, Alaska 


available to sportsmen 


Cable address AGTA 





Box L. 








DALSEG’S 
Virgin Pine Camp on 


Lake of the Woods 


EAL MUSKIE fishing where they’re big 

and plentiful, lake trout fishing at its 
best in May and June, bass and pike in 
unexcelled benlens, fine fishing from our 
auxiliary camp on Crow Lake. 

Thoroughly Comfortable Accommodation , 
UR ACCOMMODATIONS are of the 
very best and our guests will tell you we 

do everything possible to please. We outfit 

for canoe trips of any duration and we old- 
timers know the best fishing places. 
For further information address 


VMLN.D. ALSEG, —- ONTARIO, 
formerly of Morson ANADA 





% 
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LAKELAND LODGE 


/ 
WAHNAPITAE LAKE { 

Sudbury District—Northern Ontario } 
Good automobile road & railroad to lake. Meals &, 
accommodation for tourists at Lodge Also ou j 
parties for camping trips to Dougherty Lake, & otter f 
lakes northwest of Timagami, virgin . 
ber. Good fishing and Just / 
place you are looking for! For information write ¢ : 
Alphonse Rioux, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada. / 


iene Rint cients aati isiaaat . 


through 


excellent scenery 


ot es es es 


“BEAR HUNTERS” 


Now booking for spring bear hunting: st 
——— -d. Summer fishing and tourists p 
ties. Fall hunting elk, sheep, moose, dee 
antelope and bear. Make reservations early 


PLUMMER HUNTING CO. 
LANDER, WYO. 


geceecoococccooeee’’ 


Crow Lake Lodge ¢ 


The Best Canadian Fishing 
offer 














aaa 


Lake 


when the 


long trips to Crow 


Woods district 


resorts 


(THER 
in the Lake of the 


© ¢ 
© guests want real fishing but our Lodge is ris ¢ 
on that lake New and up-to-date, our cabir € 
©) boats and motors are only a year old. 

©) HIS continent does not have better lake trout ¢ 
fishing during May and June or better fis! a 

© ing for bass, muskies and northern pike 
) throughout the season than the Crow Lake region. @ 
E..J. Turgeon, Ft. Frances, Ont. oa 


ane 


eLeecoqeoooaaoooeee” 
FISHERMEN—HUNTERS 





Spend your vacation this year in Northern Onta 
virgin fishing and hunting country For particular 
reservation write Andrew A. Dodds, Ghost River, Ontar 
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Atlantic Salmon under the Gibraltar bridge on 
Musquodoboit in Nova Scotia. 


Later in the summer on the Little South, the 
Little Manistee and the Pere Marquette 

e hooked into some of these lunkers and came 
with aching wrist, but with a weariness of 


piness. 
I 


One Sunday last summer I stood on the banks 
the deep water above Stronach Dam on the 


Pine—South Branch of Big Manistee—and saw 
8 rainbows taken that ran all the way from 3 to 
wounds in weight and four of us took limit 


hes of brook trout in the fast water below 
iam with the smallest fish 10 inches and the 
vest 16% inches. On the way home that night 
1 gas station in Baldwin we saw seven Ger- 
Browns taken from the Sauble—total weight 

? pounds 
Within 2 





5 minutes of our home in Grand Rap 





" in be on any one of several trout streams 
2 1 we can be choosey; fishing for browns in Rum 
ek, for rainbows and brooks in Rogue River 
The Cedar, and for brookies in The Stegman 
4 ere are some big fish taken from these streams 


in 
MINNESOTA 
Sportland gf 10,000 Lakes 


There is no depression among the 
fish in Minnesota lakes. They’ve 
multiplied prodigiously; trout, 
bass, pike, and ‘‘muskie’’ waiting 
to challenge your skill. 


We built a log house on L. Lakes south of 
Baldwin, last summer. The colony owns 800 
with four lakes and a fine trout stream 
can get into this stream five minutes back of 
ouse, fish down for four hours or more 

i get out just 4% of a mile from the house. 
Ten minutes north of us, where the Little 
h meets the Middle Branch, is the begin 
g of the great Pere Marquette River—100 odd 
of as fine trout water as anyone would 





to follow This stream enters Lake Michi 

at Ludington, 35 miles by highway from Don’t be satisfied with just one 

re we get in. Here is a stream that runs ‘ ¢ t Mak 
a hetween high steep banks, down through the lake this year: ake a sport-tour 
& woods. oud thtensh: weadeationdl ‘Gun ene aes in Minnesota where no mere dozen, 
fs taste of brooks, browns or rainbows; can fish or hundred, but 10,000 crystal- 


gravel beds; down through rocky rips, through 
hard sand stretches filled with stumps and 
jams along the banks, through deep pools in 
banks And it is common to catch glimpses 
leer along the way This water can be fol- 


clear, grass-and-tree-borderedlakes 
offer you unrivalled fishing, swim- 
ming and boating. You can motor, 
ride, explore. Play golf every day. 


ed “by boot or by boat.’ Boats may be ob Live in snug cabins... low as $10 a 
i —< Sesaggaiag ee ee ee Se a week .. . or at modern resort hotels 
ts g stretches. 


from $21 to $70 a week. 


Here, in this sun-drenched land, a 
vacation is an investment in health 


Five minutes beyond the Pere Marquette on 


ar is the Baldwin, a brown trout stream for 


ening fishing. This stream comes down through 


's 4 the Big Swamp northeast of Baldwin and in the 

re reaches is a brook stream—telt or splancr ...for yourself and family. Plan 
> fly stream in the upper swamp—opening out now. Come early and, while here, 
j- 1 good fly stream farther down. look into the wonderful openings 


teen miles above Baldwin is the Little 
stee, one of the most delightful small streams 
could fish. It is a he-stream, but ideal for 





for profitable business, dairying 
and farming. You can play while 


», ’ 
, as there are no sudden drops, no furious you prosper in Minnesota. 
and on which one will get action all the Send coupon now for free 
= It is said that this stream is overstocked booklets. 


oa 6 ee 8 ee 


one is continually catching small rainbows, . 


there are a lot of big fish—all three varieties 
nd the little fellows keep up the interest. 
Half an hour north of the Little Manistee is 

Pine, that roaring, tumbling stream that 











=» « ’] 


Ten Thousand Lakes- 
Greater Minnesota 
Association 





t hes along between high banks and over slip- . 

r rock and clay bottom, with right angle St. Paul 
1 ns where the stream cuts back 10 or more feet Minneapolis 
te the bank. This is a stream that only a Duluth 
 F in should fish, and fish with someone not 

away But what a stream for fishing! Fish 

. g in fast water are great fighters and the 

>] ne is the scene of many great fights during 
ear 

West of Peacock and running to Hamlin Lake 

yar Ludington is the Big Sauble. This is an- 

‘ er evening stream, or dull-day stream. The 

r is crystal clear and is the home of big 
" Great catches are made with bass flies 
bass bugs at night. We get in about eight 
— k and out around midnight. If we land 


our strikes we feel we are doing mighty 
ll, and most of the fish will be of good size. 
The Big Manistee, beyond the Pine, starts 

up in the watershed region near Frederick, 

of Kalkaska, and from its headwaters all 
y down to where it enters Lake Manistee, 
nistee, there is fishing opportunity. Glori- 


AV 








i 10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Assn. 
casting stretches—wide flat bottom ending Dept 9 St. Paul. Minn 
. ot. ’ . 


ae | 


i ia le Je Je Je Je Je Je Je Je Je Je | 


deep pools or going over low rips. =n 
Above Manistee one can find trout streams Please send me your FREE literature, and 
ssing the main highways “‘many and often.” information on items I have checked. 

- hey are streams that lead off in both directions 0 Resorts ‘2 Lake-front 


great scenery and great fishing. 
Some few years ago Grand Rapids was the 
irthest south for trout fishing. On the open- 


|_| Housekeeping Homes 
Cabins (| Dairying 


a 5 : 
¢€ : g day last year two anglers fished a little _} Fishing CJ Farming 

tream near South Haven, and brought in 29 {_} Business 
| out that weighed an even 30 pounds—all , 
, cookies. | TT ET 
star Before Gun River near Kalamazoo became a 

Irait age canal for the sw imp land throughout Address evenessossosescooscoescsossossccoscooscece crceneccossce-coesae 
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OVER 1.000 ““MUSKIES” 


incbolten several Field & Stream prize winners are caught every 
season at Calvert’s Camps on the 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
where the world’s record Muskie and Salmon Trout were taken. 
Small Mouth Bass, Wall-Eyed and G. N. Pike plentiful. 
Houseboat, Cruiser and Canoe trips into new territories arranged. 
Annual Muskie Rodeo, Salmon Trout and Bass Tournament. Send 
for details and complete literature. 
E. D. CALVERT 


Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 





the territory it used to be a small-mouth stre: 
For the past couple of years a select grouy 
trout fishermen in Kalamazoo has been bring 
in fine catches of browns. Last year one 
brought in that weighed 9 pounds—and the st 
leaked out. An optimist dumped several cans 
brown trout fingerlings into this canal and 
now has become a brown-trout paradise. 
Izaak Walton League groups, private gri 
and individuals have been working for bett 
fishing. Streams have been planted, stumps 
logs have been hauled in and anchored to m 
hiding places; the Conservation Department of 
State annually plants 200,000,000 fingerling tr 
and other game and food fish. They have stop) 
planting fry and with a system of rearing po 
are now able to put trout of almost legal 
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In 10 miles radius—Beautiful Pine fringed virgin waters—CREAM of Minnesota’s fish- ter a few years ago bought some springs 





ing—Unspoiled heart of ARROWHEAD Country. Outstanding service and accommoda- farm land and started a small rearing p 
tions in entire North Woods Lake Region. Central dining place, individual cottages all This grew until they had sixteen acres wm 
with electric lights, running water, etc. Wonderful BEDS and finest quality FOOD ob- water. They now have thirty-one acres und 
tainable. Guides, Boats, Canoes, Phone and Telegraph service. To you we extend that water and will have more before the summer 
same warm welcome and service that is attracting to CAMP IDLEWILD the country’s over. They showed the State what they c 


best known sportsmen and citizens. GAME—enjoy the finest sport or rest amid these do ge vt pee heap 
cool refreshing and beautiful surroundings. Don’t decide without our folder. Reason- lo and the State took over the work and now 
a large hatch house in which, at the pres 


oe sae. CAMP IDLEWILD time, they have 2,500,000 trout in the trou; 
(W. A. STICKLER, Prop.) Marcell, Itasca County, Minnesota | and another 250,000 of brown trout eggs hatchi: 


‘Modern comforts in the wilds” This year they planted 5,400,000 fingerling b: 
— ee meena bluegills and perch, and all these fish go into t 

eT - lakes and streams around the Kalamazoo regi 
en State hatcheries are now hard at wor 


Eggs have been brought in from many other stat 
AND and conservation work is going on to increase t 
natural resources of the State. 
f lakes 


Make arrangements for your muskellunge fishing trip early. Muskies up sistas acer = public y Bd roy 
to fifty-five pounds. Wonderful, thrilling bass fishing (small and large {ite Guides are not necdel and allo. 
mouth). First class accommodations, boats, guides, AND GOOD FOOD | angiers will help another good angler to favorit 
ALWAYS. Come and enter our Trophy Race, and Lucky Fisherman Events. | pools along the streams of Michigan.—Edz 


Be thrice lucky; write for complete information. Insure the success of your | Dreier. 


























trip by making reservations at— French River, Ontario 
HANSON’ S CAMPS | H. H. B., OHIO:—The French River is the 
+ + outlet to Lake Nippissing and is about 65 miles 
Kendall Hansor address Rainy River, Ontario | in length and flows almost its entire length 
through an unbroken wilderness. It is dotted 





with numerous islands which can be leased { 












































































CANADA'S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO FLY ING W RANCH | camp sites from the Ontario government. The 13 
Wabi- Kon Camp Spend your vacation with us on the most remote fishing there nt very good for Northern en q 
cattle ranch in America, in the heart of Idaho’s pickerel, bass, ring perch, rock bass and a few ; 

LAKE TIMAGAMI Primitive Area. Excellent trout fishing, grouse muskellunge (not numerous). As to the need of 

Ontario, Canada shooting, horseback riding, etc. 4 oe ‘ z E 

We specialize in summer pack trips and fall a guide, this is not necessary providing you cor 

A real North Woods de Bungalow Con P ap see ove ste S bestiog . oon Diack, rows and greeny Bear fine your trips close to camp and then gradual 

Wondertul' Hehing "end, Bathing jeaches. Guides, Boats na aon” tumestenes oh "thie a —" extend them as you become acquainted with the 

m ne 2m ° ‘ . . . 

aR gy "Good Auto Road. Write. Ranger. I personally guide all hunting parties. territory. I would advise you to make y 
or beghiet._ ¥. Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Private landing field. ‘“‘jumping-off-place’’ at North Bay, as a steame 
Ont., Canada. ¢ ‘ h y, as z an 

: - _ nl MERL WALLACE, P. O. Address, WARREN, IDAHO | makes daily trips from there to French Rive 
‘ on points and you could arrange to have your outf 

F fishing trip this Summer come up to A VACATION | IN COMFORT transported together with wisions, daily ma 

or your fishing trip On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened newapapers, etc , 
+] roomy house-boat—single floor beds, two guests to a -wspe ’ 
SHEEHAN S CAMP Lake Penage room, two baths (one for the ladies) with hot run- As to outfitters, I suggest ye write the Char 
ory and Hunting Camp | ning water. ‘There you can cruise around, hunt, ber of Commerce of North Bay, Ontario; (it 
nada’s Frontier | fish and rough it with all the comforts of home. - . 
1 ym Canada’s greatest bass | Plenty of Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake- quires 3 cents postage on letters to Cana 
A well a... —_-* : an ok te maeet Ga Trout, Bass and Wall-Eyes—Moose, Deer and now) and request them to give you the name 
lake and in the cen 72 one o Duck. Come early for trout fishing when at its | of outfitti stores the als - > sit f 
and game districts in Ontario 1 best. Limited or exclusive use of house-boat may ou ng store ere, also camp sites 
Write for pamphlet. Address be had—normal capacity eight guests. Write for lease and request them to send you a road n 
. ; | le 1 } 
Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. A EiLMGnEN Ren Soret. : of the upper French River. Tell them the t: 
- ° » Rainy River, Ontario, Canada you have in mind and they will give you sor 
naman very useful information. You can also obt 
BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR WISCONSIN LAKE FRONTAGE $4200 some valuable information by writing the Natur 
I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of Sand Lake on A. Burnett Co. 25 Acres, heavily Resources Development Bureau, Department 

the Calbreath estate and am splendidly equipped to wooded, Pine, Oak, blueberries, raspberries, etc. Interi Ottawa. Cz 1 ? 2 1sR ' 
outfit Big Game Hunters in to one of the finest countries 1800 ft. sand beach, wonderful view, fine fishing, nterior, awa, Canada.—Lewis A, Rose 
for Big Game in America. Grizzly and Black Bear, 25 ft. Indian mound, large duck pass adjoining prop- | 
Sheep, beth Stonei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and erty, many lakes all around Good drinking water, San Joaquin Delta, Calif. 

‘aribou in large numbers. Write now for further also lake water piped to cottage One car garage . , . P : 
information. Both spring and fall hunting, reliable Cottage 18x38, celotex lined, screened porch, all like F. O., ARK.:—Your inquiry has been receive 
guides. Will furnish best of references. —~ a supply eaten. =e moves, yo — from Ovurpoor Lire relative to hunting and fis! 
| cots, tools, axes, etc. § foot boat anc yarc » 2 » , ; . 
GEO. ~ BA h Creek, B.C. rifle range. A real place for an outdoor sportsman. ing in the San Joaquin Delta. 
Successor to Frank J. Calbreat elegraph Cr E. E. BEHR, 2040 N. 4 dist St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. | In reply will say I do not know of a bette 
— a aENS place in the state for the bass fisherman and 
oS ae a | boating enthusiast. There are many hundreds 
KREGER’S LAKE OF THE WOODS CAMP RITISH ¢ COLUMBIA. miles of inland waterways where the man wit 
*REGER’S is a comparatively new and up-to- | QUESNEL LAKE DISTRICT Cs small craft and outboard motor can get lot 
date camp operated by an old-timer - > ) | Silver-Tip Grizzly—Best Bear Country in the | of enjoyment exploring the remote places. I a 
rn eS aa oo tae trout, ( Northwest. Spring bear season, May and June. | enclosing a map of the district which will gi 
bass and many other fish. Well equipped for canoe Summer camping, fishing and vacation trips you a fair idea of what it is like. Im 1932 the 

) trips or the usual Lodge service with central din- through wonderful new country. Fall hunting | streams will be closed to bass fishermen durit 

@ ing room and outlying cabins for sleeping. Cabins, fur Grizzlies, Caribou, Moose, and all other Rocky ae Tene and July About Fane 
boats and motors for rent. Aiuneein a Mt. big game begins Sept. 1. Experienced guides tt ys al OR ti f th » nee ; 
camp store. Write for folder ,stating what you desire. and complete outfit at reasonable rates. Good ne annual migration of the stripers starts fi 
A. E. Kreger, Morson, via Sleeman’s, Ont., Canada references. Write or wire. salt water, and they return again in August 

— E. E. S. K KNIGHT GHT _ Ashcroft, B. C., Canada | Therefore, the best season is March, April, Se | 
_ tember, and October. They spawn in December, Y 
sail “LOG CABIN CAMPS | !201F3. tnd February. "There is goo! ac | 
Bathurst Fishin and bass fishing to be had in the land-locked sloughs; k 
e s Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on the shores of Disappointment 1 Whiskey SI no 3 or 
Hunting Lodges beautiful Northern lakes No crowds; secluded, quiet. - appo =— om = ey slougns are "4 

, epee Pig: , the Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, | sidered the best.—E. J. Furlong. 

' A Coansse 2. ¢ Nevisiquit — = the bear, beavers, ete., frequently seen right trom cabin p 
amous ( D Nepisiquit _ -. doors. Finest fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, ete. Dee 
angling and big game ——. . —— Special low summer rates. Only one night on C. P. R. e r and Bear ( 
Complete outfitters for lake and stream trout fish sleeper from Toronto. Illustrated folder. General refer- A. C., N. J.:—In speaking of Northeastern fF 
ing, wonderful canoe trips, moose, deer and bear ence: Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal ; i y 
hunting and Atlantic salmon fishing. | P Pee eer itt Pennsylvania and Pike County, I presume y p- 

Arthur J. Leger, Pres., Bathurst, N. B., Canada M. U. BATES, are thinking mostly of the famous Pocono Mou: , 
| Box R, Metagama (via C. P. R.) N. Ont. | tain District—a fine hunting region ? 
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unnot say that there is any single ‘‘best | 
in these hills, for deer and bear. Toby- | 
1, Mt. Pocono, Hunter’s Range, Paradise 
ley, and Porters Lake are all good. We | 
illy spend more time in the Porters Lake | 
yn, though some hunters and nature stu- 


; prefer one or another of the other sections 
the locality. 
iuite will be 
usually 
scarce.”” 
There is 
reasonably 
will be required 
sident hunting 
As for deer hunting, 
little better than 
to in 


some skill 
bear are 
themselves 


required to bag a 
capable of suddenly 
They are there, 
an occasional elk found, 
abundant. 
to a 
license. 

itself, I think you could 
right in your own state. 
my pre-season scouting that 


as 
Ling 
iking 
» the less. 


1 deet 
You 


are 


buy Pennsylvania 


ems 


me 





and hard- 


fighting 
*“MUSKIES” 





more plentiful this season than for the | 


half dozen particularly in the West 

part of Morris County, N. J., between Budd 
[ ind Warren County. Don’t stick too close 
{ state road, but just after leaving Budd 
Lake turn off to the right somewhere in the gen- 
ection of Waterloo. There are many 
f forest land there, including some good 
ves where privileges can be obtained. 


years; 


N Tersey lacks the bear that can be found 
he Poconos, however, so if you want to make 
ip for both kinds of game, T should advise 
Lake or Tobyhanna M. Archie Saun- 





Please Be Definite 
(x Where-To-Go Department is operated 
through the assistance of many hundred 
lic-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
tain section of the country. These experts 
nally reply to letters from our readers 
regard to the districts in which they 
ilize. Consequently, in order to deter 
e the staff member to whom your inquiry 
) ld be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
th finite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
; than a state or, better, with 
locality or county. 
is not the purpose of this department to 
mmend the “best’’ general section of the 
for any sport. Two men who have 
: ed or fished several localities seldom agree 
to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
service not elsewhere obtainable when 
a give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
rmation district about which our 
The thoroughness and 
can give you is in di- 
definiteness of your 
your inquiry as specific 
us plenty of time 
desired data. 


more 


single 
- [t 


intry 


- ra 
lly 


on any 
ask us 
» of the service we 
portion to the 
Please make 

and 


to secure 


rs 


may 


~wossihle give in 


the 











A Personal Reply 


a Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 


iccompanied by a stamped return en- | 


lope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 
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: 5 Free Service 

q Certificate 
nd < HIS CERTIFIES that I 

i: am a reader of OUTDOOR 

(| LIFE and therefore entitled |F 
ot | #0 Where-to-Go information |K 
am =| without charge. The copy 
“ (j| from which this coupon is 
G| taken was secured by me : 
1 | from a newsstand—as a sub- , 
f (| Scriber (indicate which). , 
ist | ‘ 
| | Is RRS eee 
7 fl) 
- q | Address .. “ : 

ty i cicecishieliciciinticntieanas 
ern ry 
you B| I i aiaiiciiintiiinscietlia .. |B 

OOO WIN - z 


await you 
in Canadian 


waters! 











CRAPPY, tricky small-mouth Bass that will gamely fight you to the last 

gasp. And the “MUSK Y”—that “Fresh-Water Tiger”—Oh Boy! how 

he packs in the thrills—and asks no favors. Get in a trip to Canada this 

season for sure-fire satisfaction at moderate cost. Try out your skill and 

r antagonists. Or, on “Wall-Eyes”, Great 
Lakers”. 


mettle on both these hair-trigger 
Northern Pike, Brook Trout, and 


Our Fishing Scouts are out reporting to us constantly for your benefit. Tell us 
about your plans and the time at your disposal—we'll gladly make suggestions 
and give full information. Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist 
. 6856 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Agent 


Canadian Paeitie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 














MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel ianes of Indian and Voyageur through the Superior NATIONAL 
FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, Canada Thousands of lakes and rivers where 
you can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin waters, photograph big came, ex 
plore new country. The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITTING 
SERVICE FOR CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet, and information. Address 810 Orson, Manager. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON, MINNESOTA 


95% of all canoe trips taken begin and end at Winton 






















YOU CAN MOTOR TO THE FAMOUS 


\ FISHERMEN : FISHING GROUNDS atthe NORTHERN 


END OF THE LAKE OF THE WOODS AFTER JULY 1ST 
} 9 OUR LAKE IS NOTED FOR iTS PRIZE WINNING FISH!!!!! 
=f MUSKIES—TROUT—BASS—WALL-EYED PIKE, Etc. 
f Write us re our HOUSE-BOAT and CRUISER 
ACCOMMODATION FOR FISHERMEN AND HU = 


> THE J. W. STONE BOAT MFG. CO., LT << < 
P. O. Box 90 — KENORA = LAKE OF THE WOODS — ONTARIO, MeanaDA 


DEER TRAILCAMP || CAMP BIGIWE 


In the Heart of the Big Game | i 
and Fish Country of the North Timagami Lakes, Ontario 


>> 














New resort. 55 housekeeping cot You will enjoy your vacation on these clear, northern 
tages $15 week, $150 year incl lake Finest of trout, bass and pickerel fishing Ideal 
Fuel, all furnishings. Home cooked bathing beach. Main lodge and dining room with sleep 
meals, $10 week. 9% miles north Tomahawk off ing accommodation in cabin rooms and floored tents 


Highway 51, on Lake Nokomis. Send for Booklet 


J. W. JOHNSON, BRADLEY, WIS. 


SUNFLOWER RESORT 
On Beautiful Long Lake In the Heart of the 
Northwest Woods 
the finest fishing—muskie, small 
pike, in abundance. Boating, 


Folder on request: 
Gordon F. Mcintosh, 714 Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 




















| Canavan’s Island Camp 


| Hunting and ogee © =. Sabasheng Bay, | 
Lake of the | 


We offer 
mouth bass, 
other eutdoor sports 


large 
and 


and 
bathing 
(Miniature Golf course on prem- 


ises.) You'll love the wonderful home-cooked meals, the N { SKIE, bass, wall-eyed og lake trout, great | 
de “lig htful surroundings, the invigorating air. Our cot —— pike, moose and deer. One ‘half mile 
tages have all modern conveniences: electric light, run from Nestor Falls and Kenora highway. First class 


accommodations. Canoe trips. Housekeeping cabins 
H. CANAVAN, Emo, Ont., Canada 


Send for our pamphlet before you plan 
vacation Address: Peter Mahringer, 
Wis. 


ning water, etc 
your summer 
Stone LL ake, 











AMERICA’S FI FINEST GAME FISHING 


In the Primitive Wilderness of the Superior National Forest, Operating Basswood Lake Fishing Lodge on the Canadian Border. 

and the famous Hunter's Island and Quetico Reserve region Peres <9 4 hey ans x. ake gad Salmon rout, Wall-eyed and Great 

ot Canada. 10,000 miles of canoe routes, thousands of un- jgog (o50 af Lane Ue. World's record fish caught at our lodge in | 
oe 9. 1930 and 1931. Camp vd log construction opened in 1929. Every- | 

mapped, unknown lakes, accessible only by canoe, chock-tull thing new and of the very be Accommodations for 150. 

of fighting fish that know no lures. Photograph Big Game Seaplane Service to outlying ‘Fichine Camps in the Superior National 

—Moose—Elk—Bear—Deer—Fur Bearing Animals—see Forest. and Canadian Border Wilderness. Guarant fishing 

enormous stands of virgin pine timber—explore new and totally un- CANOE MAPS, RATE cers. co ay } 

known country. baTA on neae pone - | 


THE WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS Ciapman Street "ou" 

















Ely, Minnesota | 


— | 


























Stripes of the Tiger—Muskalonge 


Etching by W. J. Scuatpacu 


Reproduced by Permission of the Artist and his Publishers, 
Harlow, McDonald & Company 
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he Great Sheep of libet 


On the Roof of the World After Ovis Ammon 


HE desire to try my luck at 


hunting the ovis ammon of 


By E. John Brandeis 


trip by train and automobile from 
Bombay, was to be my “jumping oft” 





Central Asia had been grow- 
ing on me for years. Sheep ‘ 
unting has always held a particular 4 
‘ination for me, and while I had ~ 
been fortunate enough to secure a & 
umber of fine big horn heads in the 2 ® 
Rocky Mountains, it was only natural » oN 
it a sheep hunter should eventually 
unlimber his gun in the Himalayas. 
It is on the “Roof of the World” 
it wild sheep attain their ‘max1- 
m development in number and 
‘re, and chief among these, to my 
ition, is the ovis ammon or argali 
hich is even larger than the famed 
's poli of the Pamir Plateau and 
is grander and more massive horns, 
lthough less extended laterally. 
Perhaps the accounts which came 





rom the Morden-Clark expedition 
ss Asia from Bombay to Peking 
(Cf. Outpoor Lire, Sept.-Dec., 








place. There I obtained tents, per- 
mits, a guide and his assistants, and 
pack animals for the long grind into 
the back country of Ladakh, border- 
ing on Tibet, where good ovis am- 
mon country was said to be. 

The big journey was started on 
‘ May 4 with about sixty-five ponies, 
thirty coolies and the usual crowd of 
servants. We took along supplies 
for six months. I have gone on or 
: ganized hunting expeditions in Af- 
4 rica, the Indian Punjab, Alaska and 
Canada, but in the Himalayas the 
big game hunter has more personal 
servants than anywhere else in the 
vorid, I believe. First comes your 
shikari or head guide. The one who 
accompanied me had been with the 
Morden-Clark expedition and he 
proved to be a very pleasant com- 
~ panion, as well as an_ excellent 
vuide. Next came the khansmah or 








1930), and the trip of the Roosevelt 
brothers inte Tibet had something 
to do with my growing desire to 
sit Central Asia. At any rate, one 
fine spring morning found me in Bombay where I crowded 
bout two days’ work in one, getting together the many 
hings necessary for a four months’ trek through the moun 
ins of Kashmir. 

Srinagar, chief city of Kashmir, reached after a four-day 


The author on Zoji Pass, one of the most 
dangerous in Kashmir 


cook, the assistant cook, the bearer. 
the assistant bearer, and the assist 
ant guide. The entire corps of six 
men does not earn as much as one good cook in America, 
however. 

Our trail at first led us up the beautiful valley of the 
Jhelum River, known as the Vale of Kashmir. Several 
hours out of Srinagar, we turned into the valley of the 




















A good burhal. 


Note the beautifully symmetrical horns 
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Spotting ibex among the rocks of the higher peaks where they go to escape the insects of the valleys 


Sind River which had much less vegetation than the coun- 
try around Srinagar and grew more somber in appearance 
as we progressed upward. Here and there were little farms 
bordering on the yellow river, while occasionally we passed 
a tiny village where the houses were made out of yellow mud. 

The second night we pitched our camp at Gund, which has 
an elevation of 7,000 feet as compared with 5,000 feet at 
Srinagar. To my dismay we were informed by the village 











The author (right) and a shikari with an ovis ammon 
head 





officials the next morning that we were about a month 
early to cross over Zoji Pass, which is said to be one of 
most dangerous in Kashmir. 

My trigger finger was itching and I was of a mind 
attempt going over the pass despite repeated advice 
the contrary. I consoled myself for a week or so by hunti 
for bear in the hills surrounding Gund, and while I faile 
to sight a bear, I did get several braces of chikar, a kind 
chicken or grouse. The big game had been pretty we 
picked off on our side of the pass, but the chikar shooti 
and trout fishing were good. 


N MAY 17, the shikari and I decided to attempt getti 
through the big pass. After a hard day’s trek up 
Sind beneath snow-covered mountains we arrived at Balt 
the nearest camping place to the pass. We started over at 
o'clock the next morning in order to get across before 
snow got too soft. As we labored steeply upward, 
muffled roar of the Sind could be heard far below, an 
slip into the canyon would have meant death. The road! 
had been so well prepared, however, beneath the deep cove 
ing of snow, that we trudged along in reasonable safe 
and made the crossing without a mishap. 

A noticeable feature of the countryside after we left Z 
Pass behind was the lack of trees, and while it didn’t m: 
much difference the first day, the lack of shade became n 
uncomfortable as we lost elevation. The rainfall during 
entire year on this side of the pass is only about 4 inch« 
and firewood is a great luxury. 

We arrived at Dras at noon on May 18. They stage 
polo game for us that afternoon and, as I knew we we 
pretty close to the place where polo originated over 2,0 
years ago, I was delighted. They began with three o1 
side, riding ponies that were about 10 hands high. 1 
sticks used were similar to our hockey sticks. They ] 
no chukkers but played with the same pony for about t 
hours. When one player tired, another relieved him, b 
they never changed ponies, There were as many as 
players in the field at the same time and as they were 
dressed alike, the spectator was unable to distinguish sice 
Instead of throwing the ball into the middle of the field ; 
the beginning of a chukker or after a goal, they all 
down the field at the same time, the ball being sudde1 
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wn ahead from some spot hidden from the players. 
seems to me that our polo is about 2,000 years ahead 
his old-world game. I have always considered polo 
onderful game to teach one to ride and take care of a 
but in Kashmir one sees extreme cruelty to the ani- 
_ A sore back or lameness meant nothing to the play- 
ers, while the ponies were all underfed. 
found my first sheep hunting in a hinterland of jumbled 
ks not far from the western boundary of Ladakh. It 
seven days to reach this sheep country from Dras. 
first attempt was for sharpu, a rather common sheep in 
Himalayas, which closely resemble our American sheep 
ept for the horns, which do not curve all the way around. 
he second day out after sharpu we sighted a large herd 
ich we followed for about 10 miles over treacherous 
k slides and crevices, finally to get a shot from approxi- 
‘ly 125 yards. A blinding snowstorm was raging at the 
e and I missed all my shots. There appeared to be 
e mighty good heads in the herd, too. 
\Ve spent six days climbing over this barren range and 
ved camp three times. The average elevation of our 
ps was 17,000 feet. My chances of bagging a sharpu 
san to appear uncomfortably slim, when after a hard day’s 
imp on the seventh day and just as dusk was starting to 
eep up the mountain side, we sighted a herd of about four- 
1 rams, six of which appeared to have good heads. Creep- 
over the jagged rocks toward the herd was a slow and 
iinful job, but I finally maneuvered so as to get within 
proximately 150 yards. I took a bead on what I thought 
is the largest head, and brought him down. He proved to 
much smaller than my ambition demanded. 


.day another herd was located with three good heads 
he bunch. It required much patient waiting, as they 
‘re all lying down, and we knew we must bide our time 
ntil they got up to feed. And while our waiting may have 


WE hunted another day without luck, but on the ninth 


been patient enough, it was anything but comfortable. A 

ld wind caused me to shiver so violently, despite the fact 

; it it was June, that I became anxious lest I miss another 
: t. Less than a half hour had dragged by when three 


nbers of the flock got up and began moving down the 
pe of the mountain in our general direction. I picked 
e that appeared to have a good set of horns and got in a 
dside shot at 150 yards. My sharpu dropped dead after 




















The author, third from the left, with his local, head and 
second shikaris 


running about 10 yards with a heart wound. This one 
measured 31 inches, which is considered a good head. 

[ was now satisfied with my sharpu hunting and turned 
my attention to the ovis ammon which, with their cousins, 
the ovis poli, were reported to be fairly numerous in the 
highest ranges of the Himalayas. Our trail would take us 
through Leh, capital of Ladakh, and headquarters for the 
ancient kings of Ladakh when that state was an independent 
country 














Camp in the sheep country, near Tibet border, at 20,000 feet elevation 
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[wenty-three marches were made aiter leaving the sharpu)§ Numerous little salt lakes, typical of western Tibet, 
country before we reached the first of the hulking ranges to be found in the valleys around the camp. Wate: 
that mark the habitat of the ovis ammon. During that time’ drinking purposes was taken from the little rivulets 
| had gone sight-seeing in Leh, gazed upon the turbulent, — trickled down to the ravines from the snow banks. A 
muddy waters of the Indus River for the first time, and wit- growth of grass along these streams furnished exce 
foraging for the yaks. 
The shikari selected as 
hunting ground the top 





nessed a devil-dance staged 
by the lamas of a Buddhist 
monastery located near Leh. 





The desolate little villages bs huge mountain that reare 
became fewer as we _ pene- snowy form about a 
trated farther into the pla- ¥ ~ north of camp. I started 
teau country of eastern Lad- ‘ aio the first morning at 5 0’ 
akh. The last village I saw bh mene FO NE all ge : with the shikari, second 

. - - -_"* on . . 
ior a month was Marchilong, pg eS = . = YS —e kari and local shikari. 
20 marches from Leh and 6 ‘ " nee Steet SP gt cent of the mountain 

. . _ ° - - “ ~ rs Me es wie oo 1 
marches from the place we ee ae ea ~e wl Aa difficult enough, but 
, e 2 - . —-— - - Sa - . * ] } 
had selected for my first try see ~. -~ 3 ys Ss NS caine nearly so much as breat 
: ; ‘ an ‘ a, * < «, mes 
after the giant sheep. tei, cal ~ . a kee OO ee ee Before we had climbed 
* > .~ = li = . AV , > . 
ee te z way, my lungs were hea 


like a blacksmith’s bel 
My throat and nostrils 
dry and bleeding. Wher 
finally reached the toy 
aneroid showed an altitud 
21,000 feet. 


“THE top of the mount 
was another plateau ; 
lar to the one on whicl 
had made camp. As far a 
eye could see was a 
plain of snow, broken 
rock masses which in 
cases were small mouyta 
Occasionally a deep ¢g 
would be encountered to 1 
our progress the more }{ 


At Marchilong we _ hired 
' yaks to replace the po- 
nies and mules in the caravan. 
The vak is a very efficient 
pack and riding animal and 
well adapted to the highlands 
of the Himalayas. Its heavy 
fur affords ample protection 
from the wind, which saps the 
vitality of a pony, and its pad- 
like hoofs do not break 
through the crusted snow. 
lhe animal’s endurance is re- 
markable and he finds enough 
grass and moss to keep fat in 
a jumbled land of rocks and 
snow that appears to bear 














vegetation of no kind. ’ Yak en route to the ovis ammon country in Ladakh . . 

Twenty-six days after ful and slow. We hu 
leaving Leh we reached the on this plateau for three ‘J 
plateau that marks the Tibetan boundary. We had crossed whole days before the desired ammon were sighted. ; 
three passes of 19,000 feet, or more, elevation in making Each morning we labored up the mountain to this plate 


the last stage of the journey to reach good ovis ammon_ and each evening we stumbled down to camp again. 
country. hardships were terrific. The wind, which came up and went 
We were now in a region of perpetual snow and every down with the sun, was usually laden with ice particles 


member of the caravan was bundled up like an Eskimo. its icy bite was terrible. Despite (Continued on pag 
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Crossing a tributary of the Indus on the trail between Skardu and Srinagar 
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rout 1n Oud Waters 


By Henry Marion Hall 
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HE first hint of 
spring renders an- 
glers as unstable as 
dandelion seeds, 
eady to scatter at the 
faintest puff. The call of 
early robin, the merest 
“limpse of a friend’s fly 
book, a picture of a sports- 
man holding a rod bent 
double by a beauty—al- 
most anything suggestive 
fishing—is sufficient to 
disseminate him. Opening 
day for trout, of course, 
blows them all over the 
countryside. 

Wherever they alight, 
they take the wading days 
as an opportunity for becoming once 
more, in some slight degree, just irre 
-ponsible boys. This is not a sent 
mental whimsy with them, but a re- 
current, seasonal complex. And for 
those peculiarly subject to it, perhaps 
the small stream opens the most 
pleasant route back to boyhood. 

This fancy occurred to me repeat 
edly on a recent trip. Attempting to 
dodge “first of the season” zealots, 

ho thronged the banks of a famous 
iver, the Raritan, I rambled up a 
tributary called S. Run, which proved 
comparatively neglected, which runs 
nto the Raritan about 65 miles from 
New York. Stragglers, to be sure, 
were whipping the lower reaches, 
articularly a foaming basin below a 
dam. But there they paused, doubt- 
ess deterred by the taboo of posted 
land above the pond. What held 
hem back, beckoned me on. After 
econnoitering, I cut “cross lots” past 

e interdicted section, and soon 
reached spaces where I was the onl) 
ingler. If I had deliberately chosen 
to trace the rivulet of memory back 

ito childhood, I could scarcely have happened on a 
‘rook better adapted to assist that purpose. The amber 
run” seemed almost the counterpart of waters which 
undry urchins and I used to infest like otters—those 
nveterate poachers. For several miles it looped through 

istures, everywhere shaded by border oaks, buttonball, 

r beech. Every hillock recalled familiar scenery ; every 
end opened a vista more than half foreseen. The tug 
of the current twitched at my recollections, making me 
nticipate bars, or recognize pebble mosaics. 

No spring ever welled more singularly alive. As heated 
ir shakes on a flat, so these newborn waters, even in 
he quietest stretches, shook with submarine mirage, 
nd where they were shot with bubbles, gave the im- 
pression of staring with a thousand eyes. Golden- 
hafted woodpeckers, newly arrived from Panama, un- 
dulated ahead, laughed in the orchards, or beat their 
long tattoo on dead limbs—those Drums of Spring. They 
irolicked up that valley as if tipsy with the wine of the 
ear, the south wind always behind them, and their 
herald thought always before. Redwings balanced on 
the scented rushes, not thinking yet of weaving nests, 








Top— The larger river below S. Run 
Bottom— The author's ‘‘friend’’ lands 
a trout in the Raritan 
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but content to whistle 
“Conkaree!” to the sun. 
The shoals swarmed with 
fingerling, and once in a 
while a sizable fish swirled 
under a stump. Had I ever 
been there previously’ 
And if not, why did I feel 
eerily certain that the 
finest spot to commence 
casting would be a pool 
beneath a cascade, over- 
arched by hemlocks? To 
the left, | kept reminding 
myself, towered a_ rock 
where I had once stum- 
bled on a _partridge’s 
brood. That must have 
been on quite another 
stream, and yet a sort of bubble burst 
in my memory when I sighted a gran- 
ite wall, approximately where I had 
pictured one. Curiously enough, too, 
a grouse now roared out of a thicket 
in a magnificent, brown parabola. The 
whole experience recalled the vaga- 
ries of a comrade, who used to insist 
that he had followed our craft of 
angling through so many stages of 
incarnation, that all glens were faint- 
ly familiar to him. 

Once or twice I caught myself lis- 
tening for his footsteps on the leaves, 
as I did for the splash of bodies in a 
“swimmin’ hole.” Was that the 
mound on which we rigged a spring- 
board? And the pignut tree beyond 

was it there that somebody knotted 
my shirt so ingeniously that I had to 
throw it away? So strong became 
the association of ideas, that it was 
easy to imagine myself accompanied 
by impish companions, crawling up 
the brink, or diving wherever the 
water deepened sufficiently. And just 
as in the old days, I could barely re- 
strain myself from hurrying towards 
the clustered evergreen. One thing, however, was ade- 
quate to mar the hallucination. S. Run might be dupli- 
cate of some favorite brook in most respects, but the 
trout were undeniably different. If I had frequented 
this region as a beginner, I could have taken only 
“natives,” because in that epoch there were no others 
to be had. But in the gulf beneath the hemlocks, a half 
dozen alien brown trout showed like spectre-fish near 
the bottom, not concealed where the pulse of the pool 
throbbed under the fall, as salvelinus might have been. 
but facing the simmer of the current in mid-channel. 


HROUGH 6 feet of mirror the smallest of them 

loomed many times the size of what we used to term 
big fellows. And when I contemplated their truly lordly 
proportions, my dreamy preoccupation with the past 
gave way to a lively thrill in the present. 

Unfortunately it was a difficult place in which to 
ply the bamboo. Laurel so hedged the stony side that 
it was impossible to cast from there, and at nearly 
every other spot, my tip might be partially visible to 
those finny patriarchs. (Continued on page 53) 














Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


that now. Give a fish, in Con 


IVE him line, you sweet-scented son of a Chip- been wrong. I knew 
I bawled Lake, an inch and he takes practically everything. 


pewa, or he'll pull the canoe under!” 


at Joe. 
“Not by a §damsite! 
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A view of the wooded shores of Lake Conmee 


ilderness Wall-Hyes 


By 





snapped Joe. “This fish—” 

“You'll bust that rod as sure 
as little green apples,” | warned. 
“Just look at the way he’s pull- 
ng down to—” 

“Will you shut up?” asked 
Joe peevishly. 

“Give him line, you Piute; 
he’s headed tor China! 

I thought that was good ad- 
vice. Joe was persuaded to ac- 
cept it. 

The fish must have heard me. 

He hit for the bottom of the 
lake; wrapped the line around 
some water soaked logs and a 
few boulders; took a half hitch, 
and reared back on his fins. 

There he stayed. 

We tugged, pulled, cussed, 
and sent the canoe in circles try- 
ing to get that fish out from 
where he was barricaded on the 
bottom. Finally the line broke. 

“There goes $5,” remarked 
Joe, referring to a bet with Jack 
Sumpter that we would get the 
biggest fish before noon. 
“What’n’ell did you tell me to 








-~---can0e routes 








give him line for?” 
“He needed it,” I suggested. 





\ 
\ 


trifling with Conmee fish. Y: 
fight °em from the start, and 
the bitter end. 
Conmee is one of those ma: 
lakes on the so-called Hunter’ 
Island of the Quetico Provinci 
Park, just north of the Inter 
tional Boundary from the Si 
perior National Forest, in M 
nesota. It is a wild lake; it |! 
wild fish, and we were finding : 
out. : 
We had come to Conmee 
a string of little lakes to Sara 
thence to McIntyre, Paule: 
surt (a tiny unnamed lake), a1 
thence to Anzelle. On Anzel 
we spent three hours trying 
find a portage. Joe Pluth, w! 
had instigated the expedition, 
boss of the Wilderness Outfit 
ters. Buck Sletten and Cock 
lena Tracini are two of tl 
crack guides working for th: 
Wilderness outfit. Jack Sum 
ter and I—the tourist divisi 
—were allowed to ro along « 
a wild and hilarious jaunt int 
territory that none of the 
woodsmen had ever traverse: 
Maps are none too accurate 
this section. But even with Jo« 
Buck, and Cockalena—old ti1 


“Well, he’s got half of what was on the reel. If we’d ers at this game—we didn’t find that Anzelle-Conme: 
landed him, Jack Sumpter’d lost that bet.” portage without a search. It’s just plumb wildernes 
I had promulgated a tactical error. My strategy had _ that’s why. Our camp on Conmee was the only deve 





met 
ies 
ve 


-especially as to fishing. So the first 


JOE and I had pulled past a point 


e got lacked the rush and wallop of a 


orthern. But fish were hitting—indif- 
erently—at everything we offered. Then 
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ed camp site we tound on the lake. 
e last party had been there all of two 
irs ago. That’s how often Conmee 
ts fished. The objective of our trip 
is to find new places to go, how to get 
re, and what we’d find when we did 


renoon on Conmee, Joe and I were 

in one canoe, and Buck and Jack 
‘re in the other; both teams pulling 
ird to bring in the biggest fish in the 
ur and a half before noon. 


icross the bay from camp. We had 
igged a half dozen northern pike 
nging from 8 to 10 pounds, but had 

kept them. We were after a big 
e. We swung around a wooded bay 
d began casting, using as many as a 
zen different lures. We whipped every 
| of the edge of that bay. 
Something kept hitting our baits; just 
iacking at them, but not getting 
yoked. Time was slipping by. The bet 
is being lost. The half-hearted strikes 





e snagged into this smashing, diving 
ht that ended with the broken line. . 
We weren’t talking much when we 
ung back toward the main body of 
e lake. Just fishing and_ thinking. 
. Joe whooped. A fish had hit— 
“Fights like a wall-eye,” cried Joe. 
roing for the : 


, 





“By gosh 
it other was 
vall-eye—the 
yhefought!” 
[ could see 


fish cutting 
e water down 
the sable 
‘pths. Joe 
igged him in 
pidly. 
Wall-eye! I told you so,” cried Joe. 
He held up the 3-pound wall-eye triumphantly. 
“We're goin’ after ’em,” said Joe, with new enthusiasm 
his voice. “We’ve been getting wall-eye strikes all 
enoon and not recognizing them. Drop your line 
wn about 15 feet; get some lead on it, and use that 
| and white spoon. We're in the greatest wall-eye 
hing north of the Equator. Oh, boy, give ’em the 
irks!” 
[his may seem unwarranted enthusiasm, but we'd 
und only northern pike here until Joe pulled out that 
pound wall-eye. The wall-eye is always rated high by 
cal fishermen; perhaps because of his finely flavored 
‘sh. A northern for fight; a wall-eye for steaks. 
[In the spring I’ve caught wall-eyes on anything; plug, 
oon, piece of tin, red flannel, fat pork—whatever I had 
» offer as bait. That is when wall-eyes are still on bars 


d below _riffles, guarding spawning grounds. 3ut in 
e fall it is different. They have deserted the reefs, and 


ill not come back to them until late in the winter, just 
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Jack displays the morning’s catch 


before the ice goes out. In autumn, 
4 wall-eyes are in deep holes, hanging 
™ around rocky ledges, and are choosey 
about what they hit. Live 
minnows are the best fall 
bait. Conmee Lake had 
to be full of uneducated 
wall-eyes if we could hook 
them on artificial lures. 
Joe sent our canoe slip- 
peteinen taped ping around between a lit- 
the scales at 111% tle island and a clean, 
pounes rocky shore—ideal wall 
eye lurking places. He got 
a bit of a bite: one of those teasing nips at the lure. 
Then I hooked something that was something! 
“It’s a wall-eye,” yelled Joe, as the fish glided into a 
streak of sunlight and we could see him through the tea- 
colored water. “Don’t let him get down to the bottom 


and get snagged.” 


The kind of pike 
that are caught 
in the Quetico 
Park Lakes. This 








| TOOK Joe's advice and started pumping him up. _Lift- 
ing the end of the pole; reeling in line; then lifting 
the pole to pull the old codger up a few inches further. 
When we got this fellow near the surface he began to 
fight in dead earnest. He was all around the canoe; 
front. back. sidewise, and under. He dived. He scuttled 
to the side. He braced his fins and simply would not 
budge. How in the world a wall-eye gets braced that 
way in the water, hangs there without seeming to move 
a muscle. and has to be literally pried out, is beyond me. 

Probably you’ve fished for wall-eyes. You know that 
a 4 or 5-pounder is a pretty good fish of this species. 
When I first saw this one I think (Continued on page 56) 
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The boys ready for business on the sand island 


eese and the Mississippi 


By Harry Lee Williams 


E ALIGHTED from the train at Benzal, the yards down Sibley. The constant babble and comn 
house-boat town on lower White River, where tion told us plainly that hundreds of geese were feedin: 
the M., H. & L. Railroad crosses that stream. on the young willow shoots on the mud bars of Sible 


Twelve of us were en route to Calk’s Point for Chute. Slipping out without guns, Floyd Elliott and th: 
the annual goose hunt. Perry Martin, owner of the good writer scared them off, figuring that they would settle « 
Donna, a luxurious house boat which plies some nearby Mississippi River sand bar for the night a1 


ship, Bella F 
hg toe er river, catering to hunting parties, met the train. return to Sibley in the morning. We were not disaj 
We were soon comfortably quartered on the boat, all set pointed in this hope. At least four of us were vei 
for the 1ll-mile voyage the following morning, which thankful for the engine trouble which enabled us 

would take us down to the mouth of the river and into spend a glorious hour on Sibley Chute that golden, sun 


the mighty Mississippi for a 20-mile cruise down the November morning. At four o’clock a. m., Hardy Littl 


latter stream to Calk’s. Arriving at the Cut Off, four Floyd Elliott, Fred Shauver and the writer, left our stat: 
miles below Benzal, at the upper rooms and made preparatio 
end of Big Island, where the for a short hunt. Martin h: 





\rkansas and White Rivers mastered the engine troubl 
meet, we stopped for a morning over night, and we were co! 

Six Mile Bayou. T ‘i> '4 > scious of the fact that the e 
duck hunt on Six Mile Bayou IN OUR NEXT ISSUE cious of the fact that the « 

. . 1 

\ number of the hunters took tire bunch would want to he 
advantage of this opportunity, aiid oa ‘ out for Calk’s shortly after da 
while others elected to kill Tahiti Waters light. Quietly assembling sor 
pecan woods By ZANE GREY breakfast without disturbing t! 


squirrels in the 

near the boat. Immediately fol- A great story in which the world’s most famaus angler other members’ from _ the 
: ’ tells of battles with giant make, sailfish, and swordfish i : 

lowing the noonday meal, we set in the glamorous South Seas slumbers, and giving the coo! 


out for Calk’s, expecting to orders not to awaken Mr. Ma 
‘each our destination by dusk. — = , y bits tin until late breakfast. 
reach our des ger. Alaska Sheep and Wolves 
Sut the best laid plans, as ; slipped out shortly before da 
Pair so > An unusual conservation article in which E. G } al « ‘ r : f 
usual, failed to mater ialize. Be- MOORE describes first-hand observations of Alaska yreak and planted a big lay ol 
fore reaching the mouth of big game ot profiles on the mud bar at t! 


White River we developed en- point where the geese we 


vine trouble and the shadows of Did ¥ ou Ever ? feeding the previous evening. 
evening enveloped the dense By HAMILTON M. LAING 
woodlands on the Big Island In which ladies and novices are mixed up with r WAS unnecessary to dig 


. - > . > ° » . 
the great Pacific salmon pit as the short will 


shore, before we reached Sibley 
sprouts offered ample opportu 


Chute, 2 miles from the river’s 


mouth, where we were forced to Down Went McGinty ity to hide. So we settled ba 
anchor for the night. By GORDON MacQUARRIE in the switch willows and 
When the noise about the A Wisconsin trout story awaited the coming of the gees: 
boat had subsided momentarily, Ducks were chattering in 
the hunters who were voicing “ Billy” near-by slough and a gent! 
their keen disappointment at the Major PAUL BROWN ¢ells an amazing maheon alsin wind whispered softly throug 


of a wild deer and a farmer in Pennsylvania the cypress trees as the 





delay were suddenly thrilled by 
the sound of babbling and shadowy silhouettes stood out 











honking geese, a few hundred prominently in the gloom ot 





itl 


igi 


1e 


{ 
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irly morning. It was a pleasing, 
esttul feeling out there in the 
cht with Nature and her chil- 
ren. But we did not have long to 
ait. The stars were paling and 
pproaching day was at hand. Just 
the first ray of sunlight pene- 
ited the dark foliage of the giant 
ees, the loud detonation of shot- 
suns booming in the distance 
roke the stillness which had in- 
ested the morning. Hunters over 
n the Mississippi River had begun 
ooting at geese. 
There was a moment of tense 
lence, followed by the honking 
geese, far away at first but ever 
creasing in volume as the flock 
rew nearer. On they came, down 
ver, screened from our view by 
1e dense foliage to the north. 
However, from the increasing 
oise we knew they were bearing 
wn on Sibley, and in great 
umbers. If there is anything that 
rs a hunter’s emotions more 
an the wild honking of incom- 
ing geese, the writer in his thirty years afield has failed 
» encounter it. A breathless moment followed, as the 
-reat flock, numbering more than a hundred, hove into 
ew, the sunlight shining on their giant wings. 





BSERVING our string of decoys set out at the point 
where they had been disturbed the evening before, 

the flock circled, wheeled, and with set wings charged 
lown upon us. What a sight! After some maneuver- 
ng the great birds cupped their wings and “poked” out 
heir feet! Pandemonium reigned for a minute as guns 
hoomed, and when the bombardment had ceased eleven 
lump Canada geese lay still out on the mud bar, and 
ere quickly retrieved. How many geese we might have 
illed on that wonderful morning will never be known, 
for the booming of our guns 
oused the other hunters on the 
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Four of the party exhibit their bag for the photographer 











sistent geese elected to 
come in. They were hell- 
bent on foraging in Sibley 
it seemed. But on spying 
the hunter balacing on the 
pole, the geese lifted and 


oy 





oat, and they came, straggling 
long the edge of the bar. 
Presently geese began to honk 
gain, and the air was suddenly 
lled with another large flock. We 
ere anchored in the middle of 
eir feeding grounds and they 
ere anxious to eat again. But, on 
erceiving the other hunters, who 
ade a poor attempt to hide (be- 
g caught while setting up 
ecoys), the geese vaulted and 
ent on their way, honking and 
ibbling at the strange figures who 
id the temerity to infringe upon 
eir sanctuary. 

Five of the hunters left the boat 
d came running when they heard 
ir first shots. The Chute was 
nly % mile in length and we were 
ooled out halfway down the bar. 
et the other fellows set out their 








he, 





ofiles within 100 yards of our 

ivout, which of course was en- 

refy too close for goose hunters. By the time all were 
et another large flock was milling around in the im- 
ediate offing. The birds wheeled high above us, ignor- 
ng our decoys, but flew close enough for the other boys 
» open up. Seven shots rang out, and the lead gander 
rumpled and fell kerplunk in the mud flat, almost sink- 
ng from view. Every hunter had picked out the leader. 

Evidently of the opinion that the gander would eventu- 
lly be swallowed by the treacherous quicksand, unless 
etrieved at once, one of the hunters stepped out on a 
mall willow log and attempted to retrieve the bird. 
While balancing like a tight rope walker, in his pre- 
carious condition over the mud, another flock of per- 





The whole party in front of the big launch 


left, much to our disgust. At this juncture Perry came 
down the bar to advise us that there were plenty of geese 
down at Calk’s and it was time to get aboard. So we 
abandoned our goose paradise reluctantly and returned 
to the boat for the voyage. 

As White River was very low at the mouth, we floated 
out into the Mississippi some distance before the derrick 
boat dropped the wheel of the launch. Then, with all the 
craft, consisting of house boat, barge, john boat, bateau, 
a second launch and skiffs, lined up, we set out down 
river for Calk’s where we arrived as the evening shadows 
began to settle along the shore line. 

My, what a wonderland is (Continued on page 84) 
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The author, not- 
































ed Pacific coast 7 e 5 
sportsman, with 

his largest totu- 1S In eC 1CO S 
ava. The fish . 

weighed 215 


| Sea of Cortés 


pounds and was 
landed inan hour 
and ten minutes 





HE Gulf of California has 
long been known to be a 
veritable natural aquarium 
of fish life. It is a wild, 
untamed jungle of the seas offer- 
ing some of the best deep sea 
game fishing available in any 
waters adjacent to the western 
hemisphere. Yet few are the 
\merican anglers who have ever 
fished there. The gulf has long 
heen isolated except for the 
comparatively small group of 
wealthy sportsmen who, with 
their own private yachts, have 
been able to visit it by a round- 
trip water journey of some 4,000 
miles from the nearest seaport 
of Southern California. 
Recently, however, conditions 
in Mexico have undergone a tre- 
mendous change. Revolutions 
are apparently a thing of the 


By 
John Edwin Hogg 


fruitful short-cut to a permanent and abu 
ant source of frijoles and tortillas. So, Me 
ico has hung out the bien venido sign to t 
American tourist and sportsman, and is n 
well under way with the most ambitious n 
tor road building program ever undertake 
by any Latin-American republic. Once the 
roads are completed American automobil 
will swarm over Mexico like a plague of ra 
bits to scatter American gold from Ba 
California to Chiapas, and from Tamauli; 
to Quintana Roo! 

In consequence of these changed conditio1 
the Gulf of California, situated wholly witl 
the political boundaries of Mexico, is m 
readily accessible by automobile from a1 
part of the American Southwest. San Felip 
136 miles south of the international boundar 
is now a fairly easy drive of twelve hou 
from Calexico, Calif. Puerta Isabela, 
Sonora, and near the mouth of the Colorad 
River, is about an eight-hour drive fro 
Yuma, Ariz.; while Bahia Kino (Kino Ba 
and Guaymas, headquarters f 
some of the best fishing obtainab 
in the gulf, may be easily reache 
by automobile in about 16 hou 
from Nogales, Ariz., via _ tl 
Mexican port of entry, Nogale 
sonora. 


HE present road from Nogal 

to Guaymas, a distance of 2% 
miles, is by no means a boulevar 
Nevertheless, it is readily passa! 
during the dry season—Octobe 
to June—for any kind of an aut ; 
mobile from a Rolls-Royce to 
[-model “Lizzie.” The Americ 





past. Most of the revolutionary Dr. Henke loves his groceries regardless of sportsman who is willing to tal 


leaders have been lined up 
against the wall to face firing 
squads. Financial capital for 
more revolutions is lacking, and it is no longer possible for 
disorganized groups of patriotos armed with six shooters 
and .30-30s to successfully fight a government possessing 
trained soldiers, airplanes, machine guns, and all the neces- 
ary equipment for squelching revolutions. As a result 
\lexico is one of the most peaceful and law-abiding coun- 
tries on the face of the earth today. Life, limb, and prop- 
erty are infinitely more secure there than in the average 
\merican city. 

Mexico’s financial resources have been seriously impover- 
ished by years of revolutionary activity and destruction. 
During the comparatively brief, post-revolutionary period 
she has seen tens of millions of dollars of American tourist 
money dumped into Canada and abroad. It has pointed the 
way to economic reconstruction for our southern neighbor. 
\lexico now realizes that Mexico is more foreign and more 
interesting to the average American than anything Europe 
has to offer, and that the American tourist represents a 


their nationality. The stuff in the bottle is 
perfectly legalin Mexico 


1 few bumps and content hims« 
with a road speed of about 2 
miles an hour for 286 miles w 
find that the present unimproved condition of the Nogal 
Guaymas road has its compensations. The fishing 
Guaymas, and at all other gulf ports, for that matter, 
unquestionably much better now than it will be some mont! 
hence when the improved road now under construction be 
comes an unbroken line of pavement from Vancouver dow 
the west coasts of the United States and Mexico into Me: 
ico City. 

My friends, Dr. G. Ben Henke and Donald Meredith, a1 
rod and reel sportsmen of the type who do not believe 
letting bad roads, foreign languages, or internation 
boundaries stand between them and a good fishing groun 
We began talking about an attack on the totuavas (whit 
sea bass) of the gulf in the vicinity of Guaymas, in Decen 
ber. By January the plan began to take definite form. On 
day we rolled out of Los Angeles County in Doc’s Buic! 
sedan, and twelve hours later drove through the interna 
tional gate that separates Nogales, Ariz., from Nogale 
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Sonora. Instantly the whole atmosphere changed. 
English might be spoken but would not be understood. 
| found myself shouldered with the responsibility of 
being the mouthpiece of the party. We exchanged our 
\merican money for Mexican pesos, put our feet on a 
rass rail—and had a legal drink! 

With the invaluable advice and assistance of Jack 
O'Keefe, the American vice-consul at Nogales, Sonora, 
we slashed through the usual border red tape, and 
were soon on our way south over the 90 kilometers of 
excellent road which is the present improved portion 
f the 286-mile Nogales-Guaymas route. Beyond this 
improved portion, however, we found a fairly good, 
natural road, a well-defined trail that meanders around 
through the sagebrush and cactus, uphill and down- 
dale across Sonora; through San Ygnacio, Magdalena, 
Hermosillo, capital of the state, and on into Guaymas. 
Some parts of it were bumpy and rutty. Some stretches 
vere wash-boardy, but on the whole it is more of a 
slow road than it is a bad road. Speed under such 
circumstances is a matter of comparison. In California 
we are used to 60 and 70 miles per hour on the open 
iighway. In Mexico we were slowed down to the 
mere snail’s pace” of 25 to 30 miles per hour. 


N Guaymas we rolled up in front of El Gran Hotel 

Almada to be greeted by Herr Herrmann, the fat 
nd genial German proprietor, who speaks German, 
Spanish, and English with equal fluency. Here we 
iound the garage problem quite simple. One merely 
drives his car right into the front door of the Almada 
-and parks in the patio (courtyard). In a few min- 
utes Dr. Henke and I were off to the waterfront in 
search of Sefior Alberto Merrel, said to be the best 
hoatman in Guaymas, and with the best sea-going boat 
for charter to angling parties. In due time we located 
\lberto returning to the quay from an errand to a 
\Mexican gunboat at anchor in the harbor. Alberto is 











big, fat, good-natured Panamanian, who 
peaks very good English in addition to his 
native Spanish. The latter fact spared me 
the bother of committing a deal of mayhem 
upon the language of Castile in coming to 
terms with the boatman. 

Up at 5:30 next morning, and aboard 
\lberto’s boat El Colon, we cruised out of the 
Bay of Guaymas twitting the medical gen- 
tleman over his selection of a 
hoat with an anatomical name. 
The first rays of daylight were 
reeping over the gulf from the 
Yaqui Valley when we reached 
the open sea. The gulf was like 

mill pond. It appeared to be 
1 ideal day for fishing. Yet 
ll through the forenoon we 
rolled northward along the 
ck-bound coast of Sonora with 
Doc and Don trying first one 
ure and then another—without 
the slightest success. When 2 
o'clock came and no one had had 

strike, 1 began to think that 
the two anglers thought I’d been 


















































Dr. Henke and his largest totuava. The doctor is 6 feet 
tall and weighs 240 pounds. From this we have the 
yardstick for estimating the size Of the fish 


fishing had been too conservative rather 
than exaggerations of the truth. The water 
was brown with sardines, and among them 
big totuavas were going in every direction 
—breaking water with their tails and 
dorsal fins. The big fish were scoop- 
ing up sardines by the peck, until the 
sardines jumping out of the water and 
into the air were being gobbled by the 
bushel by the thousands of wheeling, 
plunging, screaming birds. 


Ru sHT through the center of all the 

activity Doc and Don trolled with 
their lines baited with automatic 
trikers. Then things began to hap- 
pen fast. Doc’s reel suddenly began 
to make a noise like an electric fan 
and his rod bent like an archer’s bow. 
Don got a strike, too, and the fish that 










telling them some tall tales about 
previous fishing successes in the 


Alberto Merrel, the boatman. He knows 

the Gulf of California and its fishes, and 

speaks very good English in addition to 
his native Spanish 


swallowed his striker started for Santa 
Rosalia, across the gulf in Baja, Cali- 


Gulf of California. The whole 
sea seemed as devoid of fish life 
as a Chihuahua dog is of hiding places for fleas. By 3 o’clock 
we were north of Bird Rock and coming up into the shadow 
of the queerly-shaped mountain, Tetas de Cabra (the Goat’s 
leats), on the north shore of Bachochibampo Bay. Midway 
icross the bay we observed hundreds of pelicans, gulls, 
cormorants, and other sea birds holding a conclave. This 
was a favorable sign, for whenever great flocks of birds are 
sighted over the gulf of California it’s a safe bet that the 
birds have located a school of sardines. The birds raid the 
schools of sardines when the big fish make war upon them 
from below. Alberto headed the boat in among the birds. 
The guano shower began, and about that time Doc and Don 
became convinced that my stories about Gulf of California 


fornia! There was less than two 
fathoms of water under the boat, and 
after the angler checked the fish’s first mad run with about 
100 yards of line pulled off the reel against the drag of the 
brake, the fish rolled himself up in the wire leader, took the 
line around a submerged rock, and departed from the scene 
with striker, leader, and a few feet of line. 

The Mexicans never fish with rod and reel and can’t quite 
understand the Gringo’s preference for a method of fishing 
that gives the fish a chance for his life. They fish with 
heavy hand lines and when a fish strikes they snub the line, 
let the fish wear himself out, and then haul him up beside the 
boat to be finished off with a club. So,-when Don lost his 
fish Alberto, speaking to me in Spanish, said: “Pretty soon 
we'll see him lose that fish, too. He'll be lucky if he doesn’t 
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lose all that expensive tackle.” The totuava is a valiant fishes, tied together with the wire leaders in a hopeless snarl, 
fighter, but Alberto was reckoning without consideration of | were brought alongside the boat. There followed a dual 
Dr. Henke’s skill and experience at rod and reel fishing for gafhng and clubbing, after which the two totuavas were 


1 
th 


tuna, swordfish, and nearly every other kind of fighting dragged aboard with no damage to tackle other than two 
monster that lives in the seas. Doc’s first totuava put up a ruined wire leaders. 


tremendous fight but against the medico’s skill in playing his After landing his second fish Doc began to complain of 
fish Senhor Totuava didn’t have much of a chance. Never- fatigued muscles in his hands and arms. “Take this rod,” 
theless, it was a glorious show as Don and I watched it from he said. “It’s your turn to catch a fish.” I took the rod, 


and back among the birds, the sardines, and 
the jumping totuava we cruised once more. 
About the time the usual guano shower be 


the bow of the 
boat. If one can 
imagine an angler 





playing a 100 gan—‘Wham!” There was a_ tremendou 
pound trout he has heave on my line, the reel sang, and my rod 
assumed a 40-degree curve. [ had been 

























the mental picture 


t 


of the doctor at sitting complacently on the after deck whei 


the fish struck, and but for having had an 
arm around a stanchion, I’d have gone ove 
board. I clung to the stanchion until | 
checked the totuava’s first mad rush for the 
open gulf. Then, I lost no time in getting 
myself off the deck and down into the cock 
pit of the boat. Meanwhile, Don had pulled 
in his line. Half an hour later Leonardo 
gaffed my fish. Alberto killed him, and the 
two men, tugging on the gaffs, brought hin 
into the cockpit with a crash. Somewhat tired 
and slightly winded I flopped onto a seat and 

surveyed the mon 

ster [’d caught 

“How much wil 


he weigh, Alber 


tempting to bring 
his fish to. gaff 
For the first fii 
teen or twenty min 
utes the gains were 
ill on the part ol 
the fish. Then, with 
some 200 yards of 
line out, the fish 
decided to make 
two complete turns 
iround the boat 
This took Doc 
trom the stern of 
the boat to the bow 
deck and back to 





Below A totuava 


the cte a0] caught by Don Mere- 0 ?”” -ke “Oh 
the stern again. 2 ga Be A ell mgt on [a ked. ; 
Meanwhile the he comes to gaff. In that fish,” replied 
struggle for the ety oy pe the boatman, “he’l 
line ranged about the boatman’s mozo. weigh 75, maybe 
The angler's hat is 80 kilos.” Mavbe 


50-50 between the 
doctor and the fish 


partly visible behind 


the two Mexicans Alberto was right 


but a  140-pound 




















-Doc making Pe 
sight gains and ca totuava feels like a 
the fish promptly bea ton when one is i1 
taking them away . the act of bringing 
from him = again. "= — — him to gaff! 
While all this was Above —Reading _ from - 

. left to right, Senior ts ‘ 
going on totuavas Angel Murillo, Doctor PDs and I each 
nie oO ae Henke and Don Mere- ‘i ot oe ; 
we re jumping out dith with part of the cau nt one 
of the water all second day’s catch at more totuava be 


fore the sun began 
to drop, big and 
red, into the gulf 
By this time a stiff 
north wind had 
sprung up, and we 
knew we were 11 
for a rough trip 
back to Guaymas 
Moreove r, the 
totuavas had so ap 
parently gorged 
themselves wit 
sardines that the 
were no longer in 
terested in ou! 
lures. We headed 
for the open gulf, 
and were soon wal 
lowing over 30 
foot waves, witl 
the weather astern 
of us, in the direc 


iround us, the wa San Cartes Day 


ter surface was 
rippled with sardines, and the sky rained 


} 


pelicans, cormorants, gulls and guano. _Lit- 
tle by little, however, the totuava began 
© wear out against the whip lash of the 
doctor’s rod and the tightened brake of 
the reel. Half an hour after the strike 
the fish broke water beside the boat to be 
vrabbed by two large gaffs in the hands 
of \lberto and Leonardo, the boatman’s 
-o (servant) 


( 
1 
} 
I 


\ JE were still right in the midst of the 
school when Doc’s fish was clubbed to 
death over the starboard gunwale and hauled 
iboard. Out went the lines again, and it 
seemed that the strikers were scarcely more 
than in the water before “zin-ng-ng-ng-ng- 
ng-ng-ne”’ went both reels once more. The 
two anglers had scarcely more than checked 
the first wild run of their respective fishes 
hefore the fallacy of having two fish hooked 
it the same time from the same boat became tion of Guaymas 
distressingly apparent. Doc’s fish decided to take aturn around It was a cold, wet, rough, and miserable two-hour boat ride 
the boat counter-clockwise, while Don’s circled the craft in before we reached the quiet waters of the bay. My friend. 
the opposite direction. In less time than it takes to tell it Angel Murillo, who lives in Guaymas, met us at the hotel 
the two lines, with a huge fish on each hook, were hopelessly with a bottle of choice old brandy. The brandy and a good 
tangled. It looked for a time as if there was nothing to do dinner at the Almada were the end of a perfect day. 
but cut both lines in an attempt to recover what might be Next morning we worked out a plan that would give us 
left of them. This, however, was something that the anglers more fishing and less boat riding in a chilly, choppy sea. 
would consider only as a last resort. They continued to We sent Alberto to San Carlos Bay, 14 miles north of 
play the two fish together, and never with any troupe of Guaymas, with his boat, and met him there with the auto- 
vaudeville acrobats or clog dancers have I seen better team mobile at daylight, which in this latitude and season is 7 
work. After some forty minutes of see-sawing the two o'clock. It took us about thirty (Continued on page 50) 
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Wildfowl Extinct or Vanishing 


Pen Sketches by Howard L. Hastings 










Below—Two of the Curlews 
are going, if not gone. The 
} Longbilled or Sickle Bill and 
F the smaller Eskimo have 
not been reported for many 


Above—The story of 
the Passenger Pigeon 
isa wild-life tragedy 







The last Heath Hen still * A 
lives. The sole repre- only too well known. ; J The Trumpeter Swan 
sentative of the species, Small flocks were re- A : is not yet extinct. 
a lone cock, has recently ported up to 1903 x \ Twenty-five or thirty 
reappeared on Martha's The last known sur \ \ of them are stillalive, 
Vineyard. Heath Hens vivor died in a Cin- } } some of these in cap- 
cinnati Zoo in 1914 an ’ } tivity 


were abundant in the 
1870's 









Of the Labrador Duck, 








* it j 7? 

S \4 if — ———— nothing has been re- 
: » a corded since 1871. Forty 
d J X , mounted specimens are 
pe ea — all that remain of this 
Se a ae Pa i ® species. It was a sea 
/ \ Nh je ; duck, the male black and 
\ i \ } — the or’ -¥ grey 
J \ a and brown, the only 
yf, \ f re duck to have become 

f extinct 


Of the Whooping Crane, 
which is pure white with - 
black primary feathers < 
and a red face and 
stands 41/4 feet high, Dr. 
Hornaday writes in 1930 
that 200 or 300 are still 
alive and nesting in 
Alaska 
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Out of 


he Depths 


Some Rare Unexpected 
Sport in Famous 


Crater Lake 
By 
Paul Wm. Gartner 


HEN first beholding that silent sea of mystery, 

Crater Lake, in Oregon, one does not think ot 

fish or fishing. One contemplates, rather, the 

tremendous forces of nature and the freakish 
manner in which she has chosen to create some of the 
wonders of our scenic world. Our scientists tell us that 
once in the dim past a mighty volcano, Mount Mazama, 
upreared 15,000 feet from the very area where lies the 
sunken lake. But before man ever saw this stupendous 
peak, some titanic cataclysm tore it asunder, causing it to 
collapse within itself. The immense crater thus formed 
gradually filled with water from precipitation and under 
ground streams. 

Today one looks upon a caldron-like lake of the 
heaviest blue, reported to be the deepest in the world 
At some places the spired rim soars almost 2,000 feet 
above the water’s edge while the lowest portion of the 
lake’s bottom lies at approximately the same depth be 
low the surface. The shore line is almost circular, being 
25 miles in circumference and between 5 and 6 miles in 
diameter. Close to the west shore is an island which 
rises, almost a perfect cone, from the surface of the lake 
Within this cone is another extinct crater which speaks 
of comparatively recent volcanism. This bit of land 
called Wizard Island, is important to us because it con 
cerns the angling. 

As I have indicated, my first impressions of Crate 
Lake did not include fishing possibilities. For the time 
being, my heart belonged to a sight-seer thrilled by the 
mightiness of nature. Not until the morning of ou 
second day on the rim did the fact that rods, reels, and 
various other tackle were packed in the rear of out 
transport, seem of any immediate importance. Walt 
3ertholf and I had not journeyed to the National Park 
to fish, but a government sign posted near the trail lead 
ing downward gave Crater Lake sudden additional pos 
sibilities. Much to our surprise and delight we absorbed 
this notice printed below other interesting facts 
concerning the lake: Good Fishing on the Lake— 
Big Rainbow Trout. Now no true disciple of Ike 
Walton can absorb such official information 
without experiencing a few quakes and an airy 
sensation somewhere around his middle. 

“Wonder what they mean by ‘big’?” I com 
mented. 

“No telling,” Walt returned; “but a trout in 
that lake certainly has plenty of room to expand 


CIRCUMFERENCE OF LAKE I’ve got a hunch, though, that they’re going to 
be hard to get. 


" 

| SIZE OF PARK 243 SQUARE MILES From that moment on the beauties of the won 

a “4 ELEVATION HERE 7076 FT derland held but second place in our thoughts 
e BR. oy 4 GO00 FISHING ON THE LAKE, By 10 o’clock we were digging into our tackle for 
BIG RAINBOW TROUT outfits which we thought might be suitable to 

| BOATS 2 LAUNCHES FOR RENT ON LAKE use from the shore. Not that we had no idea 
DEPARTMENT TWE INTEMOR of procuring a boat, but I have always found it 
- a good plan to spend the first day at a strange 
location fishing close to home, observing, and 
asking questions. To some this procedure may 
seem a waste of precious time, but in the long 
run, to me, it has proven a saving in time and 













































Crater Lake, showing Wizard 
Island and the rugged walls 
of the ancient crater. Photo 
by B. R. Harwood 





Sign board setting 

forth all the interest- 

ing facts concerning 
the famous lake 




















expense. Remember that it is a wise man who asks 
questions. With such equipment as we might readily 
carry in hand, Walt and I began to descend the steep 
trail which, at this particular point, dropped 897 feet in 
approximately 1% miles. There is much discussion as 
to the actual distance, by trail, from the rim to the lake 

hore. Many contend that it is 2 miles down and 10 
miles back; and after our first trip I was inclined to 
accept this popular belief. 

Not knowing conditions at the water’s edge we did 
not take our finest fly rods on this initial excursion 
hut chose some which were adaptable for bait casting as 
well as fly fishing. After a teeth-jarring hike down the 
trail we found ourselves along a shore which did not 
promise much for the fly caster. This shore was an 
unbroken line of massive, sharp-edged boulders which 
extended down into blue nothingness at a sharp angle. 
[he water was so clear that I am under the impression 
that objects 25 to 30 feet below the surface were plainly 
discernible. 


AD the lake been a sheet of glass it could not have 

been more smooth, which fact dampened our hopes 
for success with the fly. Most fishermen know that a slight 
ripple on currentless water is almost a necessary factor 
for good fly fishing, but some may not know the reason 
ior this. The truth of the matter is that a trout can see 
a fly more distinctly when the sur- 
face above is disturbed and the sky 
overcast. Bright sunlight and 
smooth water affect the fish’s sight 
just as our vision is confused when 
ve attempt to watch an airplane 
crossing the sky near the sun. 

On this day we had brilliant sun- 
light and smooth water, so without 
assembling our tackle we proposed 
to hike along the difficult shore 
with the hope of finding an outlet 
which might have shallowed its 
mouth by alluvial deposits and 
vhich might be suited for spinner 
fishing. Had we only thought to 
ask the question of a ranger we 
might have learned immediately 
hat Crater Lake is without surface 








Below—Walt unhooks a small rainbow 
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Above—a string of healthy rainbows. 
Oval— The lake shore was an unbroken 
line of massive, sharp-edged boulders 





inlets or outlets, although it is 
generally accepted that many un- 
derground streams and_= springs 
feed the great basin and that a 
subterranean outlet drains into the 
Rogue River Valley. 

But, unknowing, we searched for 


something which did not exist. 
Toward mid-afternoon we _ were 


pleased to note that a light breeze 
had sprung up from the east to 
drive gentle ripples against the 
shore along which we struggled. 
Shortly we came upon an insig- 
nificant narrow-necked cove which 
lay under the shadow of the cliffs. 
Our hopes for success with the fly 
Quickly, for the day was fast fading 
and we were more than two hours from camp, we as- 
sembled fly rods. Walt chose a Silver Doctor for his 
lure while | bowed to my weakness for the universal 
Royal Coachman. Then we proceeded to demonstrate 
our wares from positions that would make a mountain 
goat envious; but to no avail. It suddenly occurred to 
me that a spinner cast a considerable distance with the 
short assembly of my rod might turn the trick. I had 
brought a multiple casting reel as well as one for the 
fly rod. Walt stayed by his sunken fly but now he was 
using a Brown Hackle. After a few casts I added 
buckshot to my leader in order to attain a little greater 
depth for my No. 4, hammered brass spinner, which 
was old and the least brilliant of all my metal lures. 


began to grow. 


CHOSE to cast from a point near the mouth of the 

cove where I had a fine fishing radius. Above me 
rose 1,000 feet of igneous rock. I teased the water with 
my spinner for perhaps an hour, until it became evident 
that my efforts were resulting in nothing but exercise. 
I was in this state of mind when I heard a sound which 
gave a promise of sport—a whoop from Walt. He was 
dancing excitedly upon treacherous boulders with a 
delightful bit of fury fast to his line. He presently won 
the contest and dipped up a 114-pound trout. Evidently 
he had anticipated something (Continued on page 54) 
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This very un- 
usual photo 
shows a large 
group of hippos 
resting on the 
banks of the 
Crocodile River 
in Kruger Na- 
tional Park 
Transvaal It 
was taken by 
A. J. Reynolds 


Part II—‘Man-KIL_InG Hippos” 

IPPOS sometimes turn “rogue,” and although less 

deadly perhaps than elephants similarly turned 

“sour” against mankind, they can be sufficiently 

destructive. Moreover, they can launch their 
attacks both from land and water, and because the aver- 
age hippo seldom if ever attacks on land the element of 
urprise is in his favor. A Greek friend of mine who 
-pecialized in hippo hunting once got such a surprise, 
ind it cost a native his life. 

My friend favored night shooting on the hippo feed- 
ng grounds, with the aid of a large electric lamp. This 
was not always successful, as on most occasions the 
hippo streaked for the water when the light was switched 
on. But he was a good and quick shot, and when suc- 
cessful he avoided the trouble of searching the river for 
the carcass and then hauling it ashore. 

The night he got his surprise, he had taken a client to 
an open flat by the river where he had located new spoor 
that morning. Two natives went with them. Taking 
cover in a patch of tall, unburnt grass, close to the ver- 
dant pasture of the “burn,” they endured the attentions 
of the myriad mosquitoes for a couple of hours after 
sundown with no sign of hippo to reward them. Then 
as the cold of the July night checked the insect assault, 
they heard a squelching sound from the river bank, 200 
vards away, as a 2-ton mass heaved itself ashore. 

There followed a swaying and cracking of broken 
reeds, and presently, in the dim starlight, a mass sham- 
bled silently towards them; silently, except when he 
paused to open great jaws and engulf a mighty mouthful 
of coarse herbage. The hippo is a noisy feeder. Soon 
he reached the more attractive grass of recent growth, 
and when within 50 yards of the hunters the Greek told 
the boy to switch on the lamp. 

Instantly the beast wheeled, and headed for the river, 
and both men fired hastily as he fled. They heard one 
bullet “clap” and knew from the way he lurched in his 
stride that he had stopped one. But he raced onwards 
to the reeds, and the Greek listened for the splash he 
expected. Not hearing it, he assumed that the beast had 
reached cover “all in” and was lying in the reeds. 

The whole party ran to the river with the natives in 
the lead, and the Greek switched on the light as they 
reached the break in the reeds. It flashed on the little 
eyes of the hippo, standing a few vards under cover, and 














IXILLERS o 


By W.S. 


before they could move the brute charged. Knocking 
one boy over, he seized the other in his cavernous mouth 
and bit him clean through. On the echo of the boy’s 
scream, and as his body fell from the great jaws, the 
Greek’s bullet found the big pig’s brain at 5 yards range. 

This beast was very old, and had several from 
past wounds. The first shot, too, had crippled his quar- 
ters, and no doubt rage and pain had temporarily over- 
ridden his instinct for safety. At any rate this is the only 
instance I know of where within easy reach of the water 
a hippo has waited for the hunter, and judging by the 
results it is perhaps as well. Such surprises are always 
unhealthy for somebody. 


scars 


N MANY occasions hippos made bold by immunity 

have terrorized certain stretches of water, and | 
know of at least two cases where they have reduced 
villages to a panic by land attacks. The first one I shot, 
but not before he had proved himself a determined and 
successful killer. 

At a village on the Quando one night the natives were 
startled to hear the champing jaws of a hippo in the 
“land” a few hundred yards away. Simultaneously, the 
dogs rushed out and attacked the raider. The men fol- 
lowed to save their grain crop, for the land was only 
lightly fenced, no hippo having ever come so near the 
village before. 

In the middle of the land they saw a dark shape rush- 
ing furiously at the dogs, and with terror-stricken yelps 
the curs rushed to the men, leaving two of their num- 
ber trampled and torn behind them. To the natives’ 
amazement the beast followed at top speed, and with one 
accord they turned and ran for the village. They scram- 
bled through the narrow entrance just as the beast’s 
shoulder smashed the poles of the stockade aside, and a 
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Robbie Blake 
and a big hippo 
shot by him 
near the home 
camp on _ the 
Zambezi. Note 
its huge bulk as 
compared with 
the size of its 
slayer, a man 
of more than 
ordinary size 











the JUNGLE 


Chadwick 


the hippo 
dropped 


terror as 
jaws. He 


scream of agony increased their 
seized the hindmost man in his great 
the corpse and crashed straight into a small hut which 
lay in his path, as the men sought safety in the trees 
near-by. In the hut were a sick woman and child, and in 
his passage through, the infuriated animal left only their 
trampled bodies as he made for the river. So three hu- 
man and two canine victims were booked against “the 
mad hippo” on that first night of tragedy. 

The natives attributed the disaster to and 
when they heard sounds of a further raid on the garden 
two nights afterwards they remained in the village. For 
some time they heard the brute feeding and then crept 
to bed, but only to be awakened later by a crash of poles 
and screams of terror, mingling with the thud of heavy 


witchcraft 


feet. Rushing out of the huts they saw a black shape 
careering away towards the river, and discovered that 
he hippo had smashed the stockade fence and a small 


granary in his passage, and trampled an unfortunate 
child to death, apparently in sheer wantonness. 


| l then became obvious that they must either kill the 

marauder or shift the village, and next evening a party 
of natives came to my camp and asked me to wait for 
him that evening as he came from the river. With about 

dozen boys I took station about sundown close to the 
gap in the reeds where he had emerged the night before. 

It was about 9 o’clock on a dark night when we heard 
the sucking sound of his great bulk emerging from the 
water, and a minute later the reeds swayed under his 
weight as to a hurricane. Taking the best aim I could 


hy the starlight I fired at the body as he cleared the reeds, 
and heard the 
night, 

heavily 


thud of the bullet. But it was not my lucky 
and with a grunt he whirled round and plunged 
into the stream. 





and think- 


found blood on the reeds, 
ing him dead we took three canoes and searched the river 


Next morning we 
downstream for his corpse. It was a very lively corpse 
that we found. 

Passing the entrance of a small backwater, the leading 
boat turned in to see if by chance he had died in there. 
It had scarcely entered when it shot into the air and the 
two boys fell from it. One fell into the gaping jaws of 
hippo bull and was promptly bitten in half. Then 
the brute shot after the other and seized him as I fired at 
his head below the eye. As the jaws snapped closed on 
the boy the hippo sank like a stone, taking the native with 


a great 


him. Later in the day we found the mangled remains 
ot one boy, but the crocodiles forestalled us with the 
other 


| T was afternoon when the carcass of the hippo came up, 

belly uppermost, and we hauled it ashore. He was a 
big beast but very thin and poor, and carried practically 
no fat. One eye had been destroyed, and there were many 
scars of assegais and bullets besides the shoulder wound 
[I had given him the night before. His hard life had left 
its traces, and had no doubt much to do with his final 
and unusual exploits. Five human victims for the ex- 
tinction of a single hippo is probably the heaviest price 
ever paid. 


Another with a predilection for growing crops also 
developed man-killing habits to a fearful efficiency. This 
was on the big river Quanza in Angola. Natives from a 


certain village near the river visited their lands one morn- 
ing to find a considerable area destroyed by a hippo. So 
two who had guns decided to sit up for him the following 
night on a platform used by day to scare birds away from 
the crops. The platform was a flimsy structure of poles 
quite unsuited to resist any attack. But the natives 
never dreamed that a hippo would attack, and its height 
of 10 feet above ground gave them a yzood view of the 
cultivated ground. 

Three hours after the full moon rose that night, a black 
lumbering shape entered the land, with the water still 
glistening on his hide. The natives waited until he was 
within 50 yards and then both fired. They had expected 
the beast to decamp at once if they missed, but instead 
of that he came straight for the platform, and, hitting one 
of the supports with his shoulder, brought it in ruins to 
the ground. One boy fell right (Continued on page 85) 
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Cleo in a pose 
pleasing to his 
youthful heart 


Dr. Cole exhibits 
a 9-pound wall 
eye with pride 






further south, and Cedar 
Island, Ernest Calvert's 
headgq u arters—probably 
the oldest and most wide 
ly known resort on the 
Lake—lies about midway 
between MHansen’s place 
and Rainy River 
Three members of our 
group, Frederick Dierks, 
of Kansas City, a famous : 
bass and tarpon fisherman, my + 
Dr. Richard L. Sutton, Jr., and | 
reached Nestor’s Falls at noon on 
July 13. At Green’s Camp, where 
we hired a motor boat to Carry us 
to our destination, we met a small 


HE Lake of the 
Woods, in Ontario, 
probably contains 


Typical scenery on the Lake of the Woods 
nore muskellunge 
than are to be found in all 


other parts of the world 


put together 
Unfortunately, the Lake 
of the Woods also con- Dr. Richard i. Sutton 
tains a tremendous 
amount of water, and after 
a long series of summer vacations 
spent upon its ample bosom, | am 
forced, chemically speaking, to 
conclude that as a musky solution 
it is pretty well diluted. 

No matter what time of the year 


the angler may put in an appear- chubby, and very attractive little 
ance, his guide assures him that black bear, picketed to a stump 
some other time might have been out in the Green front yard. He 
better. Fortunately, the wall- appeared to be both affectionate 
eyes, and the bass, and the big . and playful, as well as a trifle 
pickerel are always at home and ¥. greedy. 
hungry, otherwise the visitor might a | . é& That afternoon, we were joined 
at times feel a bit despondent and Cleo Gaudry, the author's guide by Dr. Harold N. Cole, of Cleve 
forlorn. land, Ohio. A few days late: 
I had long labored under the im- Cleo Gaudry’s Prayer Senator James A. Reed, of Mis 


souri, who had been delayed by a 
business matter in Chicago, re- 

ported for duty, and Thomas Loff- 
land, of Tulsa, the last member otf 

our little coterie, reached camp on 

the seventeenth. 


pression that the big ones bite best 
at the opening of the season, and 
as the legal barriers are removed 
on July 1, a few days after that 
date, our little party of six started 
trekking northward. 

Very good fishing is to be had 
on the western coast, and Charlie 
Fernstrom, of Flag Island, is a 
princely host; but the eastern Oh Lord, dear Lord, 
shore is more easily reached, and 


“Oh Lord, dear Lord, please send us a musky. 
And Lord, dear Lord, make it big and husky, 


With a broad, flat head, like a crocodile, 


And keen, sharp teeth, like a new-cut file, 


And a nice, wide tail, like a palm-leaf fan, ~ ae 
soft belly, U* FORTUNATELY, the ex- 

tremely hot and unseasonable 
weather of early July had almost 


wrecked the muskellunge fishing. 


And a smooth, like a business man. 


I pray to Thee, 
Please send this fish to Brother and me.” 


it is there that one finds the Ca- Day after day we hammered the 
nadian fishing camp at its best. A waters of the weedy little inlets. 





chain of excellent resorts extends from Nestor’s Falls 
almost to the town of Rainy River. Green’s Camp, 
near the Falls, is one of the few built on the mainland, 
an excellent automobile road connecting it directly with 
Fort Frances, 60 miles away. A Forest Ranger station 
is also located there. Dalseg’s Camp, one of the oldest 
and best known on the Lake, is situated on a beautiful 
island nearby. My old friend, Knute Halverson, whom 
[ consider one of the best and most skilled of Canadian 
guides, is right-hand man at the Dalseg establishment. 
Clutz, also, whose camp boasts of one of the biggest 
fish (a 56-pounder) ever brought in on hook and line, 
is but a biscuit’s throw away. Chabot and Hansen are 


and curried the reefs in Sz abaskong Bay. I love the great out 
doors, and when it comes to patience, I am a bearcat (I once 
spent seventeen days in a tiny grass boma, waiting for a 
tiger), but those recalcitrant muskellunge nearly wrecked 
my nervous system. [ had started out with Roy Wallen- 
berg, a fine and capable young chap, as guide, but when 
Senator Reed arrived, I jet him have Roy, and, until the 
return of Cleo Gaudry, a friend and guide of former 
years, who was away from camp on a canoe trip, Alfred 
Bourghy paddled my boat. A more industrious water- 


man never lived, and the two of us certainly laid siege 
to those battle-scarred old warriors. 


Finally, ¢ 


came a cool, overcast day, and about an hour 
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atter leaving the 
ock, while throwing 
. husky jointed red 
and white Pikie min- 
now into a_ weed 
patch, I got a strike! 
It was a “short” one, 
owever, and I had 
orked the margin 
third time before 
ur newly found ac- 
juaintance again 
registered signs of 
being at home. . He 
ame bouncing out 
f a small bed of 


musky weeds in a 
manner that  indi- 
cated peevishness, 


anger, reproach, and 
vengefulness, all in 
one. A twitch of the rod, and he 
vas on. A brief battle, and he was 
ours. Ten days of hard labor re- 
varded at last, although the prize 


vas only a 22-pounder, and one 
hich, under ordinary’ circum- 
tances, would have been released 


vith an admonitory pat on the head. 


ICK, my son, and his guide, Don 
Coulson, also hooked one that 

Dick’s was a huge old fellow, 
likewise an ardent admirer of white 
and red cedar Pikie minnows, but 
the old campaigner succeeded, after 
an hour of hard work, in outgen- 
eraling his young captors. They 
thought they had him in deep water. 
but they didn’t. The line became 
entangled among rocks, and was 
broken. 

The tigers of the inland seas ap- 
peared to have heard previously of 
Dr. Cole, and they feared him. Several 
ame up and looked at him and his hand- 
ome guide, Ted Polson, but apparently the 
physiognomy of the famous Cleveland der- 
matologist did not appeal to them. He 
ooked entirely too capable. It was not un- 
til he had left for home, and Ted was acting 
as cicerone to a charming and unsophisti- 
ated young matron from Milwaukee, that 

muskellunge was finally hauled into his 
oat. The fact that the fish weighed 44 
pounds, and was nearly 5 feet long, did not 
lake the rest of us feel happier. 

Freddy Dierks devoted his time largely to black bass 
nd beautiful scenery, and as both were plentiful, Fred 
oted the trip a complete success. 

Tom Loffland, who thinks nothing of drilling a dry 
ole 10,000 feet deep, labored like a speckled wildcat. 
\iter the first week, nearly every night he would 
threaten to start for Winnipeg the next day, but the 
thrall of the wilderness (and the desire to catch a whale) 
eld him, and he stuck till the bitter end. 

The most entertaining visitor of all, was the doughty 
tatesman and noted lawyer from Missouri, the Hon. 
lames A. Reed. As fine a sportsman as ever lived, full 
of magnetism and dynamite, he would swear at the 
(;argantuan monsters while vainly trying to cajole them 
rom their homes in the cool and placid depths. One 
evening, at supper, man after man came in with an alibi. 
\ll had seen fish, some had felt them, one had fought a 
30 pounder for almost an hour, but no fish had reached 
the ice house. 

_ “Liars, liars, liars!” growled the Senator, bringing his 
fist down on the table with a bang. “Scratch a fisher- 
man and you find a liar!” 

That evening, while he and Roy were combing the 
reaches of a favorite musky haunt about a mile from 


day. 








Lett—Feeding a fine young 
Moose at the Dalseg Camp. 
Oval—A group of guides, Nor- 
ville Brucran, Don Coulson, Ted 
Polson and Roy Wallenberg 





Center Senator 
J. A. Reed and 
his guide with a 
musky and Mrs 
H. Merker of Mil- 
waukee with a 44- 
pounder 

Dr H N Cole 
Right The au 
thor and Cleo 
Gaudry bring- 
ing in a nice pair 


ee pine 


ie 


and responsive leviathan, the size of a 
small saw mouth which bore considerable 
resemblance to the main entrance of the Mammoth 
Cave, tried, and finally after an hour’s struggle, suc- 
ceeded in taking the eminent legislator’s bait away from 
him. That evening, the Senator was the last one in. 
When he reached the cabin, his eyes were shining, and 
he was as full of pep as a bumble bee. “I saw one, | 
saw one!”, he chuckled. “Big old devil, big as a railroad 
tie. Had him on for an hour. Going back and get him 
tomorrow 

“Where is that handsome guy who said at the supper 
table that all fisherman are liars?” I inquired, gleefully. 

Sut the man who saved us from the League of 
Nations only pranced about (Continued on page 52) 


camp, a lively 
log, with a 






















Above The 
buck’'s head was 
so large and so 
symmetrical 
that it madea 
fine trophy 
Right—A lunch 
on the slope of 
a mountain 





the deer season rolls 

along I just can’t tend to 

business. I am afflicted with 

an old familiar recurrence of 
buck fever. It becomes my master 
and I have no rest and no peace until 
[ do its bidding. In the fall of 1930, 
however, a hotly contested election 
in which I was a principal, compelled 
stick to my guns, or rather 
forget them, and to suffer in silence 
tortures inflicted upon me by the 
spirit of the hunt for failing to obey 
its commands. After the votes were 
counted and after I had learned, to 
my exultation, that by a very-narrow 
margin I was victorious, I surren- 
dered myseli, body and soul, to the 
Red Gods. It was too late to go to 
Canada. The deer season of the 
\dirondacks had almost come to a 
turned my mind to the mountains and the 
forests of Pennsylvania and herein lies the reason for 
the best deer hunt that I have ever enjoyed. 

irst of all I realized that a peculiar type of rifle would 
be required to get the best results for that particular 
country. Much of it is a dense second growth and in 
this the shots afforded are at a very close range. How- 
ever some of the mountain sides are almost denuded of 
cover and many good shots across the valley present 
themselves for a man who is perfectly equipped to take 
advantage of them. 

For my outfit I hit upon a .270 Winchester Model 54. 
When the gun reached me I found that while the stock 
was excellent for offhand shooting and especially for the 
quick snapshots that would offer themselves in the 
brush, it was not at all fitted for the hard. close shooting 
that would be required on deer that appeared far away. 
[ would need the stock as it stood but I would require 
a higher comb for the distant shots. I turned the gun 


HEN 


me to 


close, SO l 


over to a gunsmith and had it fitted with a Lyman 48 
sight and Zeiss Zielklein scope fitted on Noske mounts. 
[ then had made a removable comb and was thus readv 
for any shot that offered itself. : 

The Noske mount is rather high, and a stock which 
would enable one to use the telescope sight properly, 
would prevent the use of the Lyman sight. ( 


A telescope, 


Some other mighty buck now rules this 
monarch’s harem 
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ifth and 


Last Day 


A Story of a Little Luck and a Little 
Good Shooting in Penn’s Woods 


By , 
Judge Anthony Johnson 


at its very best, is a delicate instrument and it is a 
comtort to know that you have a very good set of sights 
to fall back on in case the rough and tumble use of the 
mountains disables the scope. Because the scope is fitted 
high above the barrel, it is not 
adapted for shots at very close range 
as the bullet low of the 
aiming point. Therefore I have 
adopted this method of 
outfit: I have a pocket sewed on the 
inside of my red hunting suit for the 
scope and the removable comb. Go 
ing through the brush I carry the 
rifle with the Lyman sight targeted 
for 100 yards. At this distance the 
trajectory is practically nil. When |! 
come to a valley, I sit in some se 
cluded spot, and comb the opposite 
mountain side very carefully, with 
Bausch & Lomb binoculars. If there 
appears any suspicious looking patch 
of brown, or if there is a movement 
on the opposite slope, my binoculars 
soon tell me what is there and then 
the scope and mount are fixed on the 
rifle. his takes but a few seconds 
I think it is an ideal combination for 
the high mountains and the carved 
valleys of the Driftwood District. 

On December 1, we started out 
from Dunkirk, N. Y., to the home ot 
J. Walter Moat which is located 
about 10 miles out of Driftwood in a 
valley wherein was born Tom Mix, ot 
movie fame. It is known as Mix Run 
About five hours later we arrived at 
our destination and on our way over we saw the black- 
ened, tumbled-down remains of the house wherein Tom 
was born. Reaching a point on the opposite side of the 
river to the dwelling of our host, we anxiously and per 
sistently blew our auto horns until Moat took notice 
and we soon saw him poling across the stream to meet 
us. He directed us to a ford across the stream and in a 
few minutes we arrived at our hunting quarters. 


would fall 


using the 


ECEMBER 1 fell on a Sunday and we spent the after- 
noon targeting our rifles and making ready for the 
morning hunt. I shot a 1%-inch group at 100 yards. 
The first day of the season was ushered in with a 
beautiful fall of snow. The territory being strange to us 
we set out in many directions, each by himself, deter- 
mining to still-hunt if possible. In our party were Fertig 
Heckathorn, Ziggy and Al Smith (not the former gov 
ernor), Bill Hayes (not the movie magnate), and Tony 
Serio all of this city. Each of them was an experienced 
hunter and a fine shot. I selected the territory near 
Horse Hollow, and the others branched off on divergent 
courses toward Millers Run. 

The route that I had selected was steep and rough 
going. The snow was rather soft and slippery. I had 
on leather-top rubber shoes with crepe soles. These 
were slippery, and after reaching a point half way to my 
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destination | stopped to rest. A great buck came crash- 
ing through the second growth and was nearly upon me. 
[wo shots rang out almost simultaneously and the fine 
buck fell. Three men of the tribe known as “Claim 
\gents” immediately appeared upon the scene and 
claimed the buck. With ready rifles pointed in the di- 
rection of my tummy they enforced their claim. Al- 
though I showed them the smoking rifle barrel, they 
would not permit me to examine the deer to determine 
whether the buck was struck from my side or theirs and 
they hauled away their trophy in triumph. 

[ consoled myself with the thought that perhaps after 
all the deer was theirs and that at least I had the right 
to hunt for several days more. If examination had 
shown that the deer was mine my hunt would have been 
ended with very little thrill. 

Endeavoring thus to be philosophical I ground my way 
to Horse Hollow and after penetrating the second 
erowth to a point about 100 yards from a ravine I sat 
down on a log that was in the center of a maze of deer 
tracks. Soon a train of deer slipped like shadows through 
a near-by brush thicket. Noiselessly they made their way 
toward me and presently I was able to count them. 
There were six in all. A big doe was in the lead. On they 
came until I was in plain sight of them. I stood still. 
There I was, a statue, clothed in a suit of wool, blocked 
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in red and black, with a glaring red cap upon my head. 
Chey disappeared behind brush. The big doe came on, 
stood still, and then another slipped out from behind 
the shrubs and came up immediately behind her. Then 
the second and then the third and soon all six were 
within a very short distance of me, watching me intently. 
The doe in the lead circled round me while the others 
stood perfectly still. Presently she got my wind and 
with a great leap she bounded for cover. Almost simul- 
taneously the others rushed off for the undergrowth. 
What a wonderful thrill! I knew my hunt was a suc- 
cess whether or not I ever got another shot. 

[ moved on quickly, picking my way a few steps at a 
time, for the thickets were very noisy and the slow ad- 
vance was absolutely essential to any kind of still hunt- 
ing success. Every 50 or 100 yards I would stop and 
from a vantage point, scrutinize the surrounding wood- 
land sometimes as much as thirty minutes. Soon I heard 
five shots fired in rapid succession followed by a bursting 
flash through the bush. A deer had bounded by too 
rapidly to afford a shot. 

The rest of the afternoon was without incident but 
the homeward trail was easy. My heart and mind were 
singing. There were deer in the district; the weather 
was ideal, and I was happy. On reaching the lodge. | 
was introduced to a newcomer, Dick Grandee. Dick 

was a Pennsylvania resident who had ar- 
rived at Mix Run for a week’s hunt. After 








we were seated at the supper table we 
found that Ziggy and Al were missing. 
Presently, much noise and shouting out- 
side brought us to the door and, looking 
toward the source of the commotion, we 
saw both of our absentees struggling with 
a fork-horned deer which they had killed 


3 miles up the run late in the afternoon. 


IGGY recounted his adventures of the 

afternoon while we listened and piled 
in good grub. He said that he had just 
opened a package which contained his last 
sandwich and was preparing to eat it be- 
fore starting for home, when he heard a 
soit snort. Looking up he saw the lone 
fork-horn stepping easily along. He im- 
mediately dropped his sandwich, thereby 
ruining a good lunch, and drew a bead on 
the fore shoulder of the deer. When he 
pulled the trigger he saw the deer bound- 
ing away at great speed, and took a hasty 
shot at it as it plunged into a grove otf 
mountain spruce. He went to the spot 
which the deer was passing at the time he 
fired and found quantities of blood and 
hair. Nightfall was approaching and he 
was strange in the woods, but he immedi- 
ately set out on the trail. He had found 
the tracking easy as the trail was copiously 
marked with blood, with now and then big 
splotches which showed where the deer 
had stopped to rest. Just as the darkness 
was descending and the winter pall of 
gloom was stealing over the landscape, he 
decided to give up the chase and turn 
homeward. 

Cutting off on a different trail he came 
to an opening in the center of which was 
a fair sized patch of buck laurel. As he 
was passing it he heard the noise of a deer 
struggling to its feet and turning he saw 
the fork-horn staggering away. A merci- 
ful shot in the neck put it out of its misery, 
and Ziggy had won his trophy. 

December 3, the second day of the sea- 
son, found the snow still on the ground, 
and witnessed a temperature that hovered 
around zero. I made my way up Mix Run 
for about 2 miles and then headed up the 
side of the mountain. I had gone a very 





Top—What we looked down upon from our camp. Bottom—A typical stream few yards when I heard two shots and 
of the beautiful region. Inset—a view of “Big Bertha,” a mountain that ee ‘king toward (Continued on page 87) 


affords a refuge for the children of the wild 














Where the water spreads out over an apron of red 
sandstone 


HAVE long been an ardent lover of smaller 

streams, probably because I was inducted into 

trout fishing on such streams. I know the attrac- 

tiveness of larger rivers, for I have fished many 
such, but for true rest and real joy, forever commend 
me to the smaller streams. A small river invites fa- 
miliarity, urges to understanding and companion- 
ship; but, be well assured, more skill and fish-knowl- 
edge is required on the part of the small-stream 
ingler. 

Perhaps a definition of what I mean by a small 
stream would help to an understanding of the mat- 
ter. I most certainly am not now thinking of those 
tiny, whimsical brooklets, properly feeder streams, 
which everywhere abound in trout country. They 
are in a class by themselves, and their angling calls 
for an entirely different method of procedure. Be 
it said here also, such baby trouting is delightful 
for those who can indulge in it. In this article | 
have in mind creeks from say 10 feet to 2 rods in 
width. Such streams present good pools, wild rapids, 
noisy falls, deep swims and are ideal from the fly 
man’s viewpoint. The baby stream is seldom ade 
quate to the fly fisher’s requirements, and it is with 
Hy fishing we are concerned. Perhaps a word or 
two also about tackle may not be out of place before 
we turn to actual fishing and fishing experiences, for a 
tenet of my ichthyic faith is that one learns more by 
actual fishing than he does from reading articles upon 
how to fish. The rod is of paramount importance, and 
there is no such thing as a rod for all purposes, the 8% 
foot, 5 or 51%4 ounce split-bamboo being as close to that 
nara avis as | can come. For small stream fishing it is 
almost ideal, as the angler is sure to find brushy tangles 
where it will be hazardous to employ a lighter or longer 
rod, and by the same token he may connect with a large 
fish in almost any of the deeper pools. If the fishing 
should be of that most unusual variety, absolutely open, 
with no bank entanglements, a longer and lighter rod 
would prove more satisfactory. 

The remainder of the tackle may be passed over with 
a brief word or two. For such fishing there is nothing 
better than the single-action reel, large enough to render 
retrieving the line not too lengthy a task. For those 
who can keep their heads, an automatic gives quick and 
absolute control. I use and recommend the double- 
tapered line, and 6-foot leader. There is little need for 
a longer one on a small stream. 

The flies require a chapter by themselves for no man 
dare say which is best. My liking for the Royal Coach- 
man is of long standing, though last season on the small 
streams fished by me it was pushed well down the line. 
Browns, Brown Hackle, Ginger, Wickham’s Fancy, and 
such like, took precedence over all others. 


“Why ?” 
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y Smaller 


An Article Concerned 
With How and When 














I squatted down in the shallow water, 
my hot legs cooled by the food 


I don’t know. Nobody knows. 

Because of the unstability of a 
trout’s appetite or preference, | 
require a rather large and select 
supply of artificial flies. Natur- 
ally the Royal Coachmen are 
present, from No. 14 up to No. 8, 
there being times when to change 
sizes is to win attention. Also 
there must be a _ representative 
selection of duns, especially for 
gray days and evenings. I have 
already mentioned the _ taking 
propensities of browns last sea- 
son. In addition to the forgoing 
[ want blacks—Black Gnat and 
Black Prince especially—experi- 
ence with rainbow having taught 
me that under. certain stream 
conditions a funeral shade is anything but depressing. 
Just why a somber Black Gnat, shorn of two-thirds of 
its wings, will stir rainbow when water is a bit cloudy 
with land-wash is not wholly clear to me. 

Just another paragraph on tackle, or rather equipment, 
and I will have done with this prosy subject. The creel 
should be large enough to carry a tiny tea pail, as well 
as room for plenty of ferns to keep the catch in good 
condition. The landing net is always of supreme im- 
portance, for when needed it is indispensable, therefore 
carry one even if you do not need it. Always remember 
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rout Str Cains 


By 
QO. Warren Smith 











I can cook the delicious things as 
they should be cooked 


that large fish like small streams, 
and as to whether or not you 
may connect up with one of the 
giant clan is wholly in the lap 
of the gods. Waders are better 
than hip boots, though both are 
uncomfortably hot in midsummer. 
Better far to go in all over if you 
can stand it, though I have 
reached the time of life when 
wading an ice-cold trout stream 
is anything but a means of grace. 

After all, outfits are up to the 
individual fisherman. What one 
considers an absolute necessity, 
another regards as the epitome 
of luxury. Obviously, there is no 
virtue in making a pack horse of 
yourself in order to carry some 
require. Finally, remember a 
necessary when leviathans 


turesque stream 


possibly 
absolutely 


tem you 
landing 
connect. 
My particular stream—the one most loved by me—is 
the Sioux River, up in Bayfield County, Wisconsin. It 
as long been a wonderful rainbow stream. Recently 
the Conservation Commission thought it wise to plant 


may 
net is 


largely with brown trout, the result being that the more 


ictive and gamy silversides are diminishing, much to my 
creat regret. I am a sort of one-stream individual. I like 
‘o fish a stream until I am intimately acquainted with its 










My next objective was a boulder-filled, alder-en- 
vironed section 


every pool, rapid and fall; acquainted with its whims 
and notions, for streams possess both. | like to be 
so familiar with any given pool that I can crawl 
up to it on the bank and cast a fly right where it 
should go without looking. By the same analysis, 
wading up from below, one knows instantly, even 
instinctively, just where a feeding fish will be. Other 
anglers wonder why I take good ‘catches from the 
Sioux, for it is a “fished out” stream, but it is be- 
cause of my intimate knowledge of where a rainbow 
is sure to hang out. 

There is a certain fall on this river where the 
water spreads out over an apron of red sandstone, 
trickling down into a very small pool below. Now 
and then a good fish will be taken from the little 
narrow pool, or flushway, at the foot of the rock 
wall, though that is not the place I fish first. Some 
10 feet down the current from the fall is a large 
boulder lying right in the stream. Trout always 
lang out in its shelter, largely, I suspect, because 


the warring currents bring food from the whole 
front of the fall down into that shallow and more 
quiet water. 

“Why,” ask the fish, “should we range up and 


down the long front when we can secure all it has 
to offer in a single hole?” 

Last summer | followed a strange angler up the river, 
watching his actions more than I fished, for I knew 
[ could get all the trout I wanted from places he neg- 
lected. Coming to the pool about which I have been 
writing, he marched past the boulder to within easy 
casting distance of the splattering apron of water, which 
with a skill I could not but 
admire. However, he failed to secure a rise, much to 
his surprise and confusion as I could easily see. For 
fifteen he looked about in disgust, then 


out 


he proceeded to fish 


minutes or so he 
clambered up over the slippery rocks and went his way. 
[ grinned in understanding, for many times before | 
knew better I had done the same thing. 


WAITED for fifteen minutes, until all memory of a 

passing shadow should have disappeared from the 
minds of the trout in the vicinity of the boulder below (a 
trout’s memory is proverbially short). Then standing 
50 feet below the boulder, I sent my fly up and up, to 
strike on the rear of the boulder and bounce off. Noth- 
ing happened, and I was not surprised, for seldom do 
I find a fish at the rear of the great rock. The second 
throw sent the fly to the outside—stream side—of the 
rock, and | let it settle down, there being no response 
to the surface fly. Perhaps half a minute passed, maybe 
longer, then I gently twitched the line. Instantly I had 
a strike, a sudden fierce strike and I was in a good brown. 
The battle was in the open and I finally compelled him 
down to (Continued on page 48) 


to come my feet. 




















Not far from his home, and ready to dive. 


Sod Roodles 


LENTIFUL shooting is 

hard to find these days, 

and plentiful shooting 
that can continue being 
plentiful is even harder to 
find. Yet there are two 
rodents that stand the assaults 
of civilization, modern rifles, 
and telescope sights amazing 
ly well—ground hogs (or 
woodchucks ) and sod poodles. 
The tame of ground hogs 
has spread until little that is 


new concerning them or the hunting of them can be written, 
but prairie dogs, or sod poodles, are seldom well known even 
the two animals 
prairie dogs are the more remarkable because of their many 
peculiarities and because they are still with us in great num- 


where they are most numerous. Yet 


bers after years of poisoning, blasting, 
and fumigating campaigns. 

The name “prairie dogs” is one of 
the most outstanding oddities of these 
small rodents, for while every one 
knows they are not dogs, no one at- 
tempts giving them a better name, and 
few really question the fitness of the 
name that has been theirs for so many 
decades. They do bark at an intruder, 
much as any rather  light-minded 
puppy would do. 

The next most remarkable charac- 
teristic is their gregariousness. It is 
not the part-time gregariousness ex- 
pressed in the elk herd, the wolf pack, 
the duck flock, or the fish school: a 
social longing most creatures indulge 
in only after the more serious busi- 
nesses of mating and producing off- 
spring have been attended to. It is 
a yearlong love of neighbors that 
urges them to dig their burrows near 
the burrows of others, to be always 
within hearing of one another’s dan- 
ger signals, or, if one indulges in 
fancy, to miss no choice bit of gossip 
the nearest prairie-dog village affords. 


Prairie dogs are also unique because they are conspicu- 
ous, a characteristic that few animals can possess and sur- 
vive. Coyotes, badgers, wolves, deer, and bears may fre- 
quent a country and forever remain unseen by the untrained 


By 


J. V. K. Wagar 


And then come the superstitions, many of them. Not 
even the bears, misunderstood as they are, are subjects fo 
as many, or as truly outlandish legends. There are few 
people who have not, at some time or other, half believed 
the traditional story about the amicable domesticity of the 








A good scope is almost a necessity 





Photo by Lewis Walker 


for all the world to see. 
Prairie dogs are diurnal, 
coming out when the light is 
best and when even the laziest 
of mortals are abroad. Fur 
thermore, prairie dogs are al 
ways at home, either within 
their holes, waiting to come 
out, or feeding and visiting 
not far from them. They are 
never prowling around mile 
away from home while visi 
tors await their return. 


little prairie owls, the prairie dogs, 
and rattlesnakes. It is true that one 
can find the three in the same prairie 
dog towns on Western plains, but not 
in the same holes in those towns. The 
owls live in deserted burrows; the 
snakes enter owl or prairie dog inhab 
ited holes in search of tender young 
things to eat, or to escape the beating 
sun. And once a snake is within a 
hole, it is not certain that the prairie 
dogs sound an alarm, congregate to 
stop the hole with earth, and butt the 
earth hard and smooth with thei: 
noses. 

These traditions have existed be 
cause the only way to disprove them 
is to spend many hours watching a 
prairie dog town with binoculars, ly 
ing in the hot sun until one’s whole 
body rebels and the eyes tire. That 
or to exude pints of perspiration 
while shoveling away bushels of dirt 
removed in the excavation of prairie 
dog burrows. Some of us have done 
these things, but we are not many. 

The prairie dogs resent the intru 


sion of the other two-thirds of this 


mythical triumvirate, just as they resent the big hawks and 
eagles that fly overhead, the badgers that boldly enlarge the 
prairie dog burrows until they reach the living quarters 
of the family, the small-bodied weasels and ferrets that pay 


observer, but prairie dogs are invariably evident. Their their deadly visits with no need to enlarge the burrows 


burrows are never hidden, but are, instead, out in the open and the coyotes 


sneak upon the isolated individuals 
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at the edge of the village—but they do little 
about it, since there is little they can do. 

When one leaves the plains, and studies prairie 
dogs in the open parks of the timbered moutains, 
one finds fewer owls, and the rattlesnakes de- 
crease in numbers with each increase in latitude 
and altitude. The badgers and coyotes persist in 
all prairie-dog ranges; the hawks and eagles still 
hover overhead, although not as numerously as 
in earlier years; and just as one has reached an 
altitude and latitude that completely exclude the 
rattlesnake, the weasels, and the ferrets of the 
plains, the large mountain weasels very effec- 
tively replace them. 


HERE are three common species of prairie 

dogs, each with a different range. The larg- 
est (Cynomys ludovicianus) is found on the 
plains east of the Rockies, is 14 inches or slightly 
greater in length, and has a black-tipped tail 
that he wiggles derisively before plunging into 
the security of his hole. The species living in the 

















mountains, or between them (C. gunnisoni with 
uniform coloration and C. lewcurus with a pro- 
nounced dark eyebrow ) area bit shorter, although 
often fully as heavy, and do not have the blackish tail tip. 
As far as habits are concerned, the three are quite similar 
Prairie dogs are almost ideal for summer practice with 
the rifle. In the small parks of the timbered mountains, 
where the best shooting is found, the young are born be 
tween the middle and the end of May and are able to care 
for themselves from the mid- 
dle of June on, except in the 


southern or northern extrem- aa el sem Sm 
ities of their range, where at a ier 
this period will be somewhat $9, | : 

earlier or later. Throughout = 


most of the prairie dog range 
there is but one litter a year. 
In the higher mountains 
the prairie dogs hibernate 
late in October and do not 
emerge until March, but on 
the plains they can be seen 
on warm days throughout the 
winter warming themselves and playing around their burrows. 

Wherever prairie dogs have existed for several years 
without having been poisoned or repeatedly shot over, they 
become very numerous, for they reproduce well. Over 90 
per cent of the females have four young in each litter; the 
others having three, five, or, rarely, eight. Few established 
towns have fewer than several hundred dogs in them, and 
in some regions the towns continue, end on end, for miles. 

Certain of their characteristics prevent any pangs of 
regret on the part of the successful rifleman. Prairie dogs 
are pests, eating the grass so closely about their burrows 
that few other beasts can find sustenance there. The mounds 
of dirt they raise about the mouths of the larger ‘burrows 
ire usually barren of any green growth. Tradition insists 


The successful shooting of 
prairie dogs depends largely 
upon equipment. The .25- 
21 kills them neatly 














































































































At a distance a sod poodle is not much to shoot at. Photo by Lewis Walker 


that prairie dog holes are responsible for broken legs among 
cattle and horses, although it is my observation that, of all 
the causes of loss and injury constantly present on cattle 
and horse ranges, prairie dog holes are the least important. 
But the dogs are troublesome enough to give the shooter the 
sense of satisfaction that comes from ridding the country 
of a few pests, and of doing 
it selectively, without the 
danger of killing innocent 
animals and birds that blun- 
der into destructive devices 
set for other creatures. 

The successful shooting of 
prairie dogs depends largely 
upon equipment. This is a 
statement questioned by few, 
but many have rather strange 
ideas of what constitutes 
proper equipment. Many peo- 
ple shoot prairie dogs with 
lightweight, .22 caliber, rim-fire rifles, enjoying themselves 
thoroughly, but causing suffering through, their thoughtless- 
ness. They frequently come in at the end of an afternoon 
off and tell of their success on prairie dogs. When asked 
how many they shot, they say, “Oh, forty or fifty.” 

“Forty or fifty? How many of them actually stayed on 
top of the ground, where you (Continued on page 82) 







This diagram shows how 
greatly prairie dog holes 
differ and how deeply 


one species burrows 










































































PRAIRIE DOG HOLES 


A. Hole of Cynomys gunnisoni on a gravel flat at 
7800 feet elevation 





B Cynomys ludovicianus burrow on an adobe flat 
at 5400 feet elevation 


C. Cynomys gunnisoni burrow on gravel hill at 
7900 feet elevation 


D. Burrow of young Cynomys gunnisoni. 
Colorado, 1930 
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We -Advocate— 


Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfow1 


2. Modification of the Biological Survey's poisoning operations 
3. Better protection for all bears 

4. Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
5. Improvement of federal and state game warden service 


6. Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 
'. Giving game and fish better than an even break—in short, 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 











The Federal Part in Conservation 


By Senator Harry B. Hawes 


excerpts from an address before the Izaak Walton Leaque Convention. April 22, 1932 


N THE early days there were early 

practices, even necessities, which ac- 

counted for the waste of that period. 
The pioneers used game for food. They 
had little time for sport. Their immediate 
descendants replaced the herds of wild ani- 
mals with their domesticated flocks and 
herds. Wild fowl were replaced with do- 
mestic ducks and geese, upland game birds 
with domestic chickens and turkeys. The 
skins of wild animals were replaced by 
leather made from bovines and sheep. 

The wide open places were fenced, game 
cover was destroyed, swamps were drained ; 
the rain-water formerly absorbed into the 
land, thus forming a reservoir to prevent 
or minimize drouths, is now carried quick- 
ly away by artificial drainage to larger 
streams, causing floods, erosion, and the 
washing away of the fertile topsoil. 

Into our streams and lakes and on the 
coasts of seas and gulf we dumped the ref- 
use of the nation, and pollution of their 
waters followed. Dams and dykes stayed 
the migration of fish. Foreign species, like 
the carp, were imported. These destroyed 
our native games fishes .. . 


The National Government, through its 
Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and through its bulletins, should 


advocate— 

A complete understanding between 
the farmer, the landowner, and the sports- 
man, in relation to game and fish. 

2: An increase in the number of State 
experimental farms. 

3: An increase in the number of State 
fish hatcheries. 

4: The systematic practice of game 
management on all publicly owned lands, 
5: They should conduct a scientific re- 
search and investigation into the causes of 
disappearance of wild life, the regional con- 
trol of predators, the causes and preven- 
tion of stream pollution, bird, fish, and ani- 
mal diseases and noxious parasites, and the 
subject of proper food and lack of cover. 

6: A national game survey by States. 

7: Cultivate a close cooperation between 
National and State efforts in the exchange 
of information and statistics. 

8: A report from the Bureau of Biologi- 


cal Survey on the best methods of breeding 
our native game birds. 

9: A report from the Bureau of Fish- 
eries on the best methods of breeding our 
fresh-water fishes.” . . . 

It [the U. S. Senate Committee on Wild 
Life Resources] is considering one great 
Department of Conservation, under which 
shall come a consolidation of federal ef- 
forts for the preservation and replacement 
of both fish and game under the direction 
of either a new Secretary or a perma- 
nent Under-Secretary. Because of the 
many other duties imposed upon the 
members of this committee, it has not 
completed its investigation and determi- 
nation on this particular subject, which 
seems to be most interesting to sports- 
men’s organizations ... 

The committee finally prepared and in- 
troduced Senate Bill 263, which is called 
the Coordination bill, intending, without 
additional cost, to bring into cooperation 
every department of the Government which 
has either a direct or an indirect interest in 
this matter; and, strange to say, we dis- 
covered that not only the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and the Interior, 
but the Departments of Justice, State, 
Treasury, Post Office, Labor, War and 
Navy all could do their part without addi- 
tional cost, with some saving, and greater 
efficiency, through united effort. 

With the passage of this bill millions can 
be saved in wild life resources. The care- 
less diversion of waters in one case on the 
North Carolina Coast, the flooding of fresh 
waters with salt water, entailed a loss of 
millions of dollars. On the upper reaches 
of the Mississippi, by building nine dams 
instead of one huge dame, wild life ‘and 
fish life will be conserved. When the 
Government in its solution of the flood 
problem of the lower Mississippi Valley 
begins its work of building great spillways, 
one approximately 100, and others 125 
miles in length and from 5 to 25 miles in 
width, attention should, and under the pro- 
visions of this bill must, be given to wild 
life. 

The diversion of waters at one point in 
Southeast Missouri involving 118,000 acres 


of land can in its way be utilized. This i 
true of all the great Government works 
and especially is it interesting in conne 
tion with reforestation and the problem o 
erosion. 

The enactment of the bill will be a valu 
able contribution to the popular welfar: 
and impose no cost on the Government 
It is now before the House Committe: 
having passed the Senate by practically a 
unanimous vote... 

What I have had to say here is personal! 
my own impression; but throughout the 
discussion (Senate Committee hearing on 
April 4, 5 and 6) there seemed to be prac 
tical unanimity regarding two things: 

1. Restoration of the old spread of 90 
days from October ist to January ist, 
with a curtailment of either 45 or 60 days 
in between those two dates; the exact 
allotment of time to be determined by 
the game officials of each State in coop- 
eration with the Biological Survey. The 
broad spread and the narrower spread to 
be determined on the basis of recommen- 
dations made to the Biological Survey by 
State officials. 

2. It seemed to be also generally agreed 
that in any national financing project 
the burden should be borne exclusively 
by those who enjoy the privilege and the 
pleasure of shooting migratory birds; 
that it would be unjust to extend the 
cost of a license or a tax upon shells to 
the sportsmen who find their relaxation 
and pleasure in killing the smaller ani- 
mals and what has come to be known as 
upland game. 

The point is illustrated by the game sit- 
uation in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania is 
a re-stocked State which annually issues 
700,000 fishing and hunting licenses. Dur- 
ing the last year for which there is a re 
port there were killed in that State 96,000 
deer, 447 bear, 3,500,000 rabbits, 455,000 
squirrels, 28,000 raccoons, 4,000 wild tur 
keys, 212,000 pheasants, 222,000 quail, 72,- 
000 shore birds, and only about 45,000 
ducks and geese. 


Putting it this way: About 4,600,000 


birds and animals were killed by hunters 
and only 45,000 migratory birds. 
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So the united sportsmen of Pennsylvania, 

ugh their various organizations, pro- 

ted most vigorously against the Cent-a- 
Shell. tax. 

\ most interesting sidelight on the Pen- 
sylvania situation is the appointment of 800 
deputy game wardens who worked last 
year without pay. If paid, their compensa- 
tion would have exceeded $400,000. I be- 
lieve that men are readily available in all 
i the States of the Union for this volun- 
tary work under direction of the State, and 
even in the matter of migratory wildfowl, 
volunteers could be induced to enforce fed- 
eral regulations if they were supplied with 
1 federal badge and enrolled under the di- 
rection of federal authority. 

[he matter of live decoys was discussed. 
There was an apparent difference between 
the use of the live decoy on the sea-coast 
r the gulf coast where ducks rafted a long 
distance from the shore during the day 

me in only at night for rest or food, and 

» use of live decoys in inland waters of 

re limited areas. Jaiting with grain 

1s condemned by some, approved by oth- 
ers. The planting of wild celery and other 
luck food was discussed. . . 

These investigations and Senate hear- 
ings have been instructive and cause me 
to make the following suggestions, mere- 
ly for discussion, change and revision. 

Open Season 

1. Limit-the openiseason to either 45 or 
60 days, between October ist and Janu- 
ary ist; bag limit 15; spring shooting 
prohibited. 

2. Time to be uniform for all States. 
The exact date for each State to be de- 
termined by the Biological Survey after 
consultation with and upon the advice of 
the State Game officials of each State. 

3. The period to be agreed upon to be 
divided into hours (between sunrise and 
sunset); the hours of shooting, each day, 
on rest days, to be determined by the 
Biological Survey after consultation with 
and upon the advice of the State Game 
officials of each State. 

Finance 

4. (a) Issue adhesive stamps of a de- 
nomination to be determined later (one 
dollar or two dollars) to be attached to 
each State License, provide penalties for 
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shooting migratory birds without posses- 
sion of such stamped license. 

(b) The License Stamps to be sold at 
all Post Offices, or one Post Office in each 
County, and the proceeds to be adminis- 
tered by the Biological Survey, the cost 
of the Post Office administration to be 
deducted from a special administration 
fund of the Biological Survey. 

(c) One million dollars annually to be 
applied to the purchase of sanctuaries, 
rest places, and breeding grounds for mi- 
gratory birds. 

(d) Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for federal enforcement—includ- 
ing the use of volunteer agents. 

(e) Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for administration, including ex- 
perimentation, extermination of preda- 
tors, study of diseases, record of kill, 
changes of flight, publication and experi- 
mental game farm. 


In General 
Enlarge cooperation with Canada, renew 
negotiations for treaty with Mexico, di- 
vide administration into regional groups of 
States, organize volunteer federal game 
wardens. 


Some Advantages 

The suggested plan places the cost bur- 
den where it belongs, upon the man who 
shoots migratory birds. It preserves State 
control, it permits State advice as to time 
and conditions, sale at Post Office easily 
accessible, convenient with collection at 
minimum cost. 

Game departments should be supported 
and are supported exclusively by sports- 
men. They pay the cost of game adminis- 
tration. The non-sportsman, who does not 
contribute, is sometimes severe in his criti- 
cism. 

The best friend of wild life is the man 
or the woman who carries a gun or a fish- 
ing-rod. The game hog is fast becoming 
a sportsman outlaw. The professional pot- 
hunter is universally condemned and is now 
being punished. 

When we put the gun upon the shelf for 
a number of years, or the rod in the closet, 
they may not be taken up again and thus 
many good and practical friends of conser- 
vation may be permanently lost... . 


Fight for Alaska Bear Partially Successful 


Editorial Note: Under pressure from OUT- 
DOOR LIFE and other sources the Biological 
Survey has announced additional protection for 
the Alaska brown bear, though, as you will see 
in the announcement, it hasn’t given way very 
gracefully. Time alone will tell if these con- 
cessions are sufficient; but it seems very prob- 
able that further sanctuaries will be needed. 
We must leave no stone unturned to preserve 
in good numbers this noblest of North American 
mammals, 


EVISED regulations under the 
Alaska Game Law recently pro- 
mulgated by Secretary of Agricul- 

re, Arthur M. Hyde, effective July 1, 

2, will provide an additional measure 

Of protection for the large brown bears 
\laska. This will be accomplished by 
tending the areas in which a resident 

01 the Territory is limited to an annual 
ig of two animals, and by granting com- 
plete protection for these bears on 
gnak Island. The several varieties of 
big brown bears of Alaska are the 
rgest carnivores of the continent and 

r many years these animals have been 

much sought by big game hunters. The 
lowing statement regarding the protec- 

m of these bears has been issued’ by 

he Alaska Game Commission, through its 


+ 
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+ 
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Executive Officer, H. W. Terhune, of 
Juneau, Alaska, the representative of the 
3ureau of Biological Survey on the Com- 
mission: 

“During the past few years, and partic- 
ularly during the last year, much has 
been written about the big brown bears 
of Alaska by conservationists and sports- 
men who have visited the Territory for 
comparatively short periods. Many of 
the articles regarding the life history and 
habits of the bears are of great interest 
and value to students of nature, while 
others appear to have been more or less 
sensational or in the nature of prop- 
aganda. The Alaska Game Commission 
considers that the Alaskan brown bears 
have had sufficient protection during re- 
cent seasons and are not in any danger 
of extermination, but in view of the fact 
that so much attention has been focused 
on these unique animals during the past 
year, and to give them the benefit of any 
possible doubt, the Commission recom- 
mended the added protection afforded 
these bears by the new regulation. 

“To correct the many unauthorized 
statements that have appeared regarding 
the measure of protection now being af- 
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forded these noble animals throughout the 
estimated 96,363 square miles of coastal 
lands and islands comprising their range. 
the following information and _ figures 
have been compiled from the regulations 
and official records of the Alaska Game 
Commission: 

“Areas where large brown bears have 
complete protection consist of 8,534 square 
miles, or 9 per cent of the total range, 
and include Glacier Bay and Katmai Na- 
tional Monuments ; Unimak Island, which 
lies within the Aleutian Island Reserva- 
tion; Afognak Island; and four smaller 
areas. Although hunting is permitted in 
the following areas there are within them 
many thousands of square miles of inac- 
cessible country that constitute virtual 
sanctuaries for these animals. 


S¢—TN 40,938 square miles, or 42 per cent 

. of the total range of the large brown 
bears, residents and nonresidents are al- 
lowed a bag limit of two animals in an 
open season from September 1 to June 
20. During this apparently long season. 
however, the bears are in hibernation ap- 
proximately six months. The areas com- 
ing under the limitation on season and 
bag limit consist of portions of the main- 
land, totaling 39,000 square miles, and 
1,245 square miles of the most thickly 
populated bear range on the north side 
of Kodiak Island, as well as the islands 
of Hinchinbrook, Montague, Hawkins, 
Yacobi, and Shuyak. 

“In 22,516 square miles, or 23 per cent 
of the total range of these bears, nonresi 
dents may hunt during the same open 
season, while residents are permitted to 
hunt the year round, although both 
classes of hunters are limited to a sea- 
sonal bag of two. This portion of the 
range includes 17,160 square miles of 
mainland, and the islands of Admiralty, 
Baranof, and Chichagof. 

“In 21,840 square miles of mainland and 
2,565 square miles of Kodiak Island non- 
residents may hunt large brown bears 
under the same seasonal and bag limita- 
tions, while residents are restricted by 
neither bag limit nor closed season. This 
area comprises 25 per cent of the total 
range of the big brown bear. 

“A nonresident hunting large brown or 
grizzly bears is required to be accom- 
panied by a registered guide. In areas 
where a resident is limited either by sea- 
son or bag limit or by both, he is per- 
mitted to kill a bear in defense of life 
or property. 

“No person may take large brown bears 
with the aid or use of a dog, a set gun 
of any description, a steel bear trap hav- 
ing a spread of more than 9 inches, or 
by poison in any form. The sale of the 
skins of these animals is prohibited 
under the Alaska Game Law and regu- 
lations. 

“Various estimates have been published 
as to the number of brown bears in 
Alaska, the majority of these having been 
made by persons who have spent a com- 
paratively short time in the Territory and 
who have undoubtedly based their find- 
ings on observations over a small portion 
of the animals’ total range. Considering 
both the recorded legal kill and a liberal 
estimate of the unrecorded legal and il- 
legal kill, the Commission finds that the 
annual kill of these bears is well within 
the average normal annual increase to be 
expected from the most conservative es- 
timates of their numbers in the Territory. 
Unbiased observers familiar with condi- 
tions throughout the total range state that 
the bear population is, with minor excep- 
tions, well distributed. 

“In view of the fact that much is yet 
to be done in scientific classification 
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of the several varieties of the brown bears 
of Alaska, it is not at present practicable 
to state definitely the exact range of many 
forms. 

“By reason of its formidable size and 
uncertain temperament, the large coastal 
brown bear is an animal that commands 
the immediate respect of any sane person 
coming in contact with it. There are 
several instances on record in which per- 
who have written or told of the 
good nature, peaceable habits, and tem- 
perament of this noble animal have, in 
their field studies, either first fortified 
themselves with a modern high-powered 
rifle, or had a guide standing at their 
shoulder similarly equipped. It is well 
that they did so; otherwise an interesting 
tale might not have been told. 

“The Alaska Game Commission is an 
appointive nonpolitical Federal body and 
represents both the Government and the 
people of Alaska in the protection *and 
preservation of the vast game resources 
of the wonderland of the North. It is 
fully awake to the responsibilities in- 
volved, and will immediately recommend 
to the Secretary of Agriculture any ad- 
ditional protective measures that may be- 
come necessary through changing con- 
ditions.” 

A census of the bears on Admiralty 
Island will be taken in the summer of 
1932, according to a statement of the 
Biological Survey. This will be accom- 
plished by such assistance as the bureau 
may be able to render in cooperation with 
the Forest Service and the Alaska Game 
Commission. The information thus ob- 
tained will be helpful in the preparation 
of a game management plan for the is- 
land. 

Further protection for the bears on 
areas adjacent to the Glacier Bay Na- 
tional Monument is also contemplated in 
plans now in course of development. 

Other big game animals are given 
further protection under the new regula- 
tions. 

To prevent undue depletion of moun- 
tain sheep on the Kenai Peninsula, the 
nonresident bag limit on these animals is 
reduced from two rams per hunter to one. 
The bag limit of two rams for a resident 
was not changed, 

For the conservation of moose, an area 
closed to the taking of these animals has 
been established on the northeastern part 
of the Kenai Peninsula. This sanctuary 
consists of the area lying north of Skilak 
Lake and Kenai River and west of the 
Chickaloon River and the National Forest 
boundary. 


sons 


Poor Law Enforcement in 
Indiana and Illinois 
| yes Outdoor Life:—This past fall 


I made a trip by motor boat down the 
Tippecanoe River, in Indiana, and from 
where the Tippecanoe empties into the 
Wabash, I followed the Wabash to the 
Ohio. I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of this magazine and the department 
of conservation of the states of Indiana and 
Illinois, the laxity of the representatives 
of these departments through these regions. 
The waters are literally blocked with jugs 
and other devices used in illegal fishing. 

For miles one cannot see signs of squir- 
rels, in fact there are none to make signs. 
From Terre Haute, Ind., south the river 
people and other natives shoot squirrels 
and ducks the year around. For miles de- 


vices for illegal fishing were so numerous 
in the rivers that it was impossible to use 
a motor to propel the boat. I was informed 
in numerous cases that the game warden 
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was a good fellow and paid no attention to 
lawbreakers, and in several cases the law- 
breakers’ relative was a warden. Wardens 
that attempt to enforce the game laws can’t 
expect to accomplish much by patrolling 
these waters by motor boat on schedule 
as they can be heard coming for miles and 
in addition everyone knows that they are 
to be expected on Sunday afternoons. 

The squirrel season in Illinois is too 
long and in Indiana it starts too early. If 
the departments of conservation intend to 
play politics and not to enforce game laws 
that are flagrantly broken then it is use- 
less to pay a fee for a hunting and fishing 
license that will never be used for con- 
servation purposes. 

The game wardens are very concerned 
about what some out-of-the-state or out- 
of-a-city person might do but I found by 
personal observation and investigation that 
the natives of these districts destroy five 
hundred times as much fish and game as 
those who come from the cities. The farm- 
ers make up a large percentage of the law- 





The Cent-a-Shell Tax 


(Editorial) 


UTDOOR LIFE has consist- 

ently advocated, as our 
Conservation platform _ says, 
*“*Passage by Congress of some 
bill to raise adequate funds for 
bringing back our diminishing 
waterfowl.”’ 

Two months ago we asked our 
readers to support the bill for a 
penny-a-shell tax on shotgun 
ammunition because at that 
time it looked practical and Con- 
gressional leaders appeared to be 
for it. It raised too much op- 
position, however, and has now 
been abandoned by most of those 
who formerly were for it. The 
record of the U. S. Senate hearing 
early last April carries our own 
reasons for withdrawing our sup- 
port. We stated that we were 
influenced ‘‘(1) By a deluge of 
letters from sportsmen, object- 
ing to the amount of the tax, 
objecting to the exemption of 
skeet and trap shooters, to in- 
definiteness in the manner of 
refunding to skeet and trap 
shooters, and to taxing the 
farmer type of sportsman (who 
shoots primarily rabbits, vermin 
such as hawks and owls, etc.) for 
the improvement of a kind of 
sport he seldom can enjoy; (2) 
By leaders in the arms and am- 
munition industry who feel that 
the tax would jeopardize their 
businesses unjustly; (3) By the 
desertion of many individuals 
and sportsmen’s groups who had 
formerly indicated they would 
support the tax; (4) By the reali- 
zation that whereas the sporting 
public had been educated to the 
acceptance of such a plan as the 
dollar license to raise wildfowl 
funds, they had not been ‘edu- 
cated up to accepting this new 
plan; and (5) By our sincere be- 
lief that only by cooperating to 
the extent of sacrificing some- 
thing of our personal convictions 
can sportsmen and their organi- 
zations and magazines hope to 
accomplish their desire by in- 
ducing Congress to help save our 
vanishing wildfowl.’’ 














realize 

by protecting fish and game they wou 
be benefiting themselves, in that thousand; 
of people would come to their sections j; 
search of recreation and sport and whil, 


breakers and don’t seem to 


there spend a lot of money. If they on! 
knew the prosperity the Wisconsin farmer 
has assisted himself in obtaining throug! 
the protection of outdoor life the Indiana 
and Illinois farmer would be the first 
demand shorter game seasons and mor 
game protection. Ropert Conart 
Ill 


Gov. Pinchot Calls for 
Defeat of Evans Bill 


Editorial Note:—OUTDOOR LIFE believes 
that Governor Pinchot is right, and urges 
opposition to the Evans Bill, the passage of 
which we believe would not be to the advantage 
of wild life and forest conservation. 


4 DITOR Outdoor Life :—A most danger- 
ous attack on the Roosevelt consery 

tion policy is now under way in Washing 
ton. For more than a generation we |! 
been fighting to save the forests, the mine 
als, the lands, and the waters of the publ 
domain for all the people of the Unit 
States, and great progress has been mad 
We are likely to lose a very large part 
it if the Evans Bill (H. R. 5840) goe 
through. 

This Bill puts the National Forests 
the mercy of a board of five politically aj 
pointed men in each state which still 
400,000 acres of public land. Each boar 
at its own sweet will, with no public hear 
ings, no public notice, no publicity by 
vertisement or otherwise, no investigati 
or study on the ground, no review by 
authority, and no cooperation with a 
other board, is authorized secretly to thr: 
out of the National Forests any land it ma 
choose to decide is not chiefly valuable 
forest purposes. 

This is about as bad as it could be. TI 
National Forests belong to all the peopl 
of all the states. They are immensely valu 
able. Their timber and other resources ar 
worth billions. If the Bill passes, these 
boards will turn large parts of them over 
to individual states, and open the way 
exploitation by selfish private interests 

Our National Forests were selected aiter 
many years of thorough-going investigat 
on the ground by trained men. The pr 
posed boards are not required to includ 
trained men and are given no mone} 
employ them. Not a cent is appropriat 
for investigation of any kind, and ther« 
no requirements that any investigation shall 
be made. The only information the boards § 
are likely to get will come from people with fF 
an axe to grind. 

For forty years National Forest land 
have been included or excluded only 
Presidential proclamation or Congressio! 
action. There can be no good reason w! 
that policy should be changed. Yet 
Bill gives the boards, not the President ©" 
Congress, the unrestricted power to de 
what lands shall or shall not be includ 
in National Forests. 

Most significant of all, the boards 
required to do their work within a si! 
year after the passage of the Bill, w! 
means within less than a year after 
boards can be organized. In that brief tim« 
they are required to decide the fate 
total area of National Forest land large! 
than all New England and the Middl 
States, with Virginia added. 

In addition, and within the same rid 
lously insufficient time, they are requir¢ 
pass upon innumerable military reserva 
tions, reservoir sites, power sites, and other 
similar reservations and withdrawals, @™ 





> 

at yon 170,000,000 acres of unreserved public 
Would ; ds. The total area whose fate they are 
isands ithorized or required to decide in secret 
MS in within less than a single year is as large 
while all the Atlantic Seaboard and Gulf States 
nly rom Maine to Louisiana. They could not 
armer it intelligently and in the public interest 
rough they were all supermen, and they are far 

idiana rom likely to be that. 
rst t With this vast area, whose resources are 
more paramount importance to the people of 
RTY. United States, these star chamber 
ards are authorized to play ducks and 
rakes. By their mere say-so they can 
do the work of thousands of trained men 
Or roughout a generation, and cripple the 

ole Federal policy of conservation. 

When Secretary Fall made his notorious 

ttempt to give away to private interest 
elieves e oil reserves set aside for our Navy, he 
Urges tas far as he did only because of exactly 
age of e same kind of secrecy which is provided 
—— this Bill. 

Public business ought to be done in the 
anger- vn. Any open attack upon our National 
sery rests will have small chance of success. 
shing This Bill opens the way for a secret attack, 
> Nay ind that is why it is so dangerous. 
miner The Bill has other faults, but the fore- 
publ ing are enough to condemn it. There is, 
J mite owever, one more that should be men- 
made tioned, for it would reduce the future allot- 

ent of Federal money for roads to the 


goes states which do not have 400,000 acres of 
thlic lands. 

sts at The states to which the Federal re- 

LY al urces are to be handed over by this Bill 


ll ha re now allotted a larger proportion of 
board Federal road funds in consideration of the 
hear Government lands within their boundaries. 
ny al his Bill provides that they shall go on 
gat! lrawing the same extra allotments, thus re- 
Va lucing the allotments of the other states, 
nh a r ten years after the Federal lands are 
thr: nded over to them. The Bill will give 
it ma} hem both the lands and the extra allot- 
Mle for ent, which is altogether unfair. 

: [ hope you will give this letter to your 
_ The iders and that you will use all the in- 
people fluence of Outpoor Lire to defeat this raid 
valu the National Forests and on other 
es are itural resources still in the hands of all 
ese eople Grrrorp PrncHot. 
ay Pa. 
sts. 
1 a 
gal New Migratory Bird Board 
~— 


rc preg TIONS of the fifteen members of 
\ 


a B the reorganized Advisory Board, Mi- 

_— ratory Bird Treaty Act, were announced 

“gt lay by Secretary of Agriculture Arthur 

’ ; Hyde, following the plan given out on 

opens" nuary 13. 

- The ten members representing ten re- 
; ns into which the country has been di- 


: ed for this purpose were selected from 
minations made by the State game com- 
ssions of these regions. The five mem- 


r rs at large are from widely separated 
& az rts of the country. 
po v1 The membership of the board is as fol- 
clu District 1 (Me., N. H., Vt. Mass., R. I., 
ts Conn.): George J. Stobie, Commis- 
ae ner of Inland Fisheries and Game, 
are? ugusta, Me. 
age District 2 (N. Y. and N. J.): Wm. C. 
# lams, Chief, Division of Fish and Game, 
mn nservation Commission of the State of 
he Ba w York, Albany, Ns Y. : 
fiddle District 3 (Pa., Del., Md., and W. Va.): 
;, Lee LeCompte, State Game Warden, 
iti Itimore, Md. 
— District 4 (Va., N. C., S. C., Ga. and 
ws la.): A. Willis Robertson, Chairman, 
af : ommission of Game & Fish, Richmond, 
ils District 5 (Ohio, Ind., Mich.); Wm. 
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B. Mershon, sportsman and naturalist, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 

District 6 (Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss., and 
Ark.): Lee Miles, Chairman, State Game 
& Fish Commission, Little Rock, Ark. 

District 7 (Ill, and Mo.): Edwin H. 


Steedman, sportsman and manufacturer, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

District 8 (Wis., Minn., Ia. N. D., 
S. D., Neb., Kans., Wyo. and Colo.) : Has- 


kell Noyes, Chairman, State Conservation 
Commission, Madison, Wis., formerly mem- 
ber National Executive Committee of the 
Izaak Walton League of America. 

District 9 (La. Okla. Tex. and N. 
Mex.): W. J. Tucker, Sec., Game, Fish 
& Oyster Commission, Austin, Tex. 


District 10 (Mont., Idaho, Utah, Nev., 
Ariz., Wash., Ore., and Calif.): J. H. 
Bowles, sportsman and_ ornithologist, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Members at large: 
Seth Gordon, Pres., American Game As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, Pres., National 
Association of Audubon Societies, New 
York, N. Y. 

H. L. Stoddard, naturalist, Thomasville, 
Ga. 


Joseph P. Knapp; sportsman and _ busi- 
nessman, New York, N. Y. 

Earl C. Smith, representing agricultural 
interests, Chicago, III. 


Find Bounty System Best 
\ ISCONSIN will rely entirely on the 


bounty system in the control of pred- 
atory animals since the cessation of state 
trapping activities on February 1. 

In co-operation with the United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey, division of 
predatory animal control, the conservation 
department two years ago began an ex- 
periment in the control of the major pred- 
ators in the state. The experiment has not 
worked out satisfactorily, and it was with 
the complete agreement of the State Con- 
servation Department and the Bureau of 
Biological Survey that it was terminated. 
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Rabbits Stopped by Bitter 
Paint on Bark of Tree 


HE war that has been going on for 

years between fruit growers and the 
cottontail rabbits because the latter “bark” 
the trees, thus killing many, looks as if it 
might be ended, says the Conservation De- 
partment of the Izaak Walton League otf 
America in a bulletin which calls attention 
to a recent scientific discovery. 

Professor James A. Neilson, of Mich- 
igan State College, successfully working an 
experiment with a group of rabbits placed 
in a small orchard, is the scientist who 
apparently has shown how to end the anti- 
rabbit war by the use of a harmless re- 
pellent which makes the bark of the fruit 
trees taste so nasty that the cottontails 
won't touch it. 

Professor Neilson took a small orchard 
and confined 32 rabbits in it this past win- 
ter. They had to forage for their food all 
winter. He applied a mixture of linseed 
oil and resin, mixed to a comparatively 
high temperature, to the trunks of some 
of the trees, but others were left un- 
touched. Those that were “painted” with 
the dope were labeled. Then he left the 
that Nature and the rabbits 
could take their course. 

Now this orchard tells an interesting 
story. You can see one fruit tree, badly 
gnawed and chewed by the rabbits, stand- 
ing next to one that hasn't been touched. 
The latter was doctored with linseed oil 
and resin and, although they were mighty 
hungry, the rabbits wouldn’t touch it. Thus 
it looks as if a simple, inexpensive mixture 
applied to the bark apparently can end the 
attacks of cottontails on any farm or in 
any orchard. 


orchard so 
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Left —HOW THE 
SHERIFF GOT 
“THE POOR 
FISH” is shown in 
this picture made 
recently at the 
fishing lodge, “The 
Trail’s End,” seven 
miles from Foley, 
Ala. It’s Sheriff | 
James F. Hawkins, 
who, with two 
other men, caught 
201 fish in the Bon 


Secour River. 











Whether the sheriff, pictured in this clipping from the Birmingham News-Age Herald, 


is a commercial seiner or a sportsman was not indicated by the newspaper. 
former, we congratulate him on the fine livin 
if the latter, we salute him as a 


If the 
he must make on the fish of Alabama; 


ero. All hail to the sheriff! 
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SEA-HORSE 
SERIES 


115. 


A brilliant series of motors for 
every outboard need, from the 
world’s lightest to the super 
powerful SEA-HORSE 32. SEA- 
HORSE 24 pictured above, 21 
normal h. p. $245.00. 


STANDARD 
SERIES as low as 


$Q7>°° 


Two big values. Light Twin, 3 
normal h. p., $97.50. Standard 
[win, 7 normal h. p., at $135.00. 
Built for years of gruelling service. 
Both equipped with underwater 
exhaust. 


i/l prices f. 0. b. Waukegan 
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ON’T be confused by price when you buy 
your new outboard. You may “save” twenty or 
twenty-five dollars on a bargain motor—but at 
what sacrifice of quality and lasting enjoyment? 

Johnson has passed along all savings made 
possible by lower costs of material, manufacture 
and distribution. Any further reduction would 
cheapen quality—and Johnson refuses to build a 
motor that will not bring genuine and lasting 
pleasure to its owner. Again we say, “Your big- 
gest bargain in outboard motors is Johnson 
dependability.” 

Perfection —not price —makes outboard hap- 
piness. And perfection in outboard motoring is 
approached through such SEA-HORSE develop- 
ments as Full Pivot Steering, Release Charger, 
Water Cooled Underwater Exhaust, Rotary 
Valve, Pumpless Cooling, Shock Absorber Cone 
Clutch, Twin Cylinder Alternate Firing —not to 
mention the best of materials and precision manu- 
facture. Ask your dealer for a Johnson Ride— 
and feel the difference. 


JOHNSON 


MOTOR COMPANY 
1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Il. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co. Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 








(Daire for a copy of the SEA-HORSE Handy Chart which gives 
complete specifications of the entire 1932 series of Johnson motors. 


V| SEA-HORSES 
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Alternate Firing 
Two impulses per revo- 
lution instead of one— 
making power flow 100% 
smoother. Subdues motor 
hum to a whisper. Cuts 
starting effort in half. Ex- 
clusive with Johnson. 














Release Charger 


Release charger in big 
SEA-HORSE models, pro- 
vides big gas charge and 
intensified spark, which 
make starting certain. Also 
releases compression from 
one cylinder, cutting start- 
ing effort in half. 





~ 


{ 
SY 
Underwater Exhaust 
You would naturally expect 
the SEA-HORSE under- 
water exhaust to be water 
cooled. That's qualicy. Buc 
did you know that the light 
SEA-HORSE models have 
full pivot steering combined 
with underwater exhaust? 
That's achievement. 





Electric Starting 


Complete with battery and 
tank, on big SEA-HORSE 
motors at moderate addi- 
tional cost. The famous 
Johnson Ree-Koil Starter 
available for all SEA- 
HORSE morors except 
“Single” at $12 and $15. 



















OO many anglers get the mistaken 
idea that the best fish are always 
lurking about where the water 1s 


deepest in a pool and in those places that 
are hardest to find or approach. Some ot 
the best game fish I have ever taken have 
been hooked in very shallow water and 
most times so close to the shore that one 
could have easily taken them with a yard- 
stick, a short length of line, and the lure. 
No, the best fish are not always far out, 
neither are they always in the deeper 
water. 

Bass, wall-eyed pike and muskellunge 


(to name a favored few) like to feed in 
either very shallow water or in water 
such as we call “channel water” lying 


immediately adjacent to the shallow shore 
lines and weedy islands. I have been 
in the habit of fishing one stream in par- 
ticular, in Ohio, where the native anglers 


(those people who live directly on the 
banks and are therefore very familiar 
with the fishing conditions) use a long 


and limber cane pole with a fairly short 
length of ordinary silk or linen casting 
line and a spoon, or spinner, with a red 
and white, feather covered hook to get all 
their bass. These anglers always catch 
better strings of bass than my parties do 
with the casting rod and the long cast 
and ordinary retrieve. The reason for 
this is—they are no better anglers than 
my gang—because of the fact that they 
wade out with these short-cast cane-pole 
outfits and spin for their bass on the 
rifles where bass are actually feeding in 
the early and mid-summer seasons and 
where it is almost impossible to properly 


work a regulation bait-casting plug, 
spinner or spoon with the regulation 4 
and 5-foot bait-casting rods that have 


come to be the approved fashion in 
spinner, plug and spoon casting on our 
waters. With the regulation bait-casting 
outfit it is not at all practical to work a 
lure in shallow, 
rocky and_= swift 
water. It can be 
done, especially in 
the eddies, at the 
foot of the actual 
rifles, but when it 
comes to working 
the spinner over the 
more shallow and 
swifter parts there 
is no accuracy in re- 
trieving assured the 
angler with the 
short rod and _ the 
doub le-multiplying 
reel. 

Bass are naturally 
a shallow-watere 
fish. By this I do 
not mean that they 


are found only in 
swift and shallow 
rips and areas of 


stream or lake. That 


/ Ben C. Robin 


19 8) 


e) 
conducted by 


Spinning for Bass 
By Ben C. Robinson 


would be inaccurate, for, at certain sea- 
sons of the year, or time of the day, the 
bass do lurk deep in the more somnolent 
pools where they usually hide beneath the 
lips of submerged boulders or in the shel- 
ter of other bottom matter. But at the 
actual feeding periods, in the morning and 
at sundown in the evening they will be 
found usually gleaning their food where 
such water life as crayfish, hellgramite, 
shrimp and minnows hide. These places 
are along the shores, in the weeds that 
fringe the pools and on the riffles where 
flat rocks and gravel serve as hiding 
places for the small fry and crustaceans. 
For this reason the angler who spins for 
bass at the edge of the weedy shallows 
and over riffle waters is more certain of 
getting a good catch than those that con- 
fine their efforts to the deeper spots of a 
stream. It is true, I have observed, that 
more small bass are taken by the riffle 
angler and the shore spinner than by he 
who casts over the deep spots in a stream 
But even so, many extremely fine keepers 
are taken from the swift water. 


OR several years I have planned on 

either having a spinning rod built for 
this especial type of fishing or in attempt- 
ing to assemble one myself, but something 
has always prevented this being con- 
summated. It seems that the American 
sportsman-angler has never taken up the 
actual sport of spinning very seriously, 
for there are none of the rod manufactur- 
ers in this country that list suitable rods 
for this phase of our angling. I believe 
that this branch of angling will, in time, 
become one of the important practices of 
the bass fisherman out for real sport on 
our midland waters. We are ideally situ- 


ated here in America for spinning to be- 
come one of the finest of our water sports. 

The practice of bait casting with the 
short rod has, however, claimed such a 





This is the type of bass pool that is made to order for the spinning rod and lure 
mouth bass is almost sure to be taken from such a spot by the experienced spinning artist 


oO 


son 












great amount of attention among ou 
there has bee 


ing traternities that 
time to devote to other and more 
vidual practices.» The use of the 


rod has taken the American fishing p 
by storm and those that have gradi 
from this practice are, at the pre 
moment, taking seriously to the fly fis 
rod and outfit for bass. However, 
all due respect to both these glor 
pastimes of the rod and reel, here i: 
American waters, I can not help but 
lieve that many a wonderful hour’s 
and recreation is being passed up b 
angling public when the fine sport 
spinning for bass with a long rod 
small, light metal spinner, is not se 
ly studied and practiced. If there 
better spinning outfit made by our 
and tackle makers, possibly there n 
be a greater urge for the angling p 
to investigate this attractive means 
alluring the small-moutl from 
swift waters of the midland streams 

The rod I have in mind will be 
that has considerable length and 
with a fair degree of lightness. In ot 
words a rod patterned generally, s 
what after the old and established « 
pole outfit that has been used for so 1 
years by the spinner fishermen oi 
rifles and weedy shore border: 
the deeper bass haunts in the small-m 
ranges. This outfit is made up, gener 
speaking, of a lightweight cane pole of 1 
to 15-foot length, the later being the 1 
advisable. It must be a very 
and whippy pole at the tip, but the w! 
piness must not extend back the ent 
length of the cane. The best type of r 
when they can be found, are those 
have a good stiff butt length with a rat 
quick taper that begins about two-third 
of the way to the tip. The experie: 
spinner fisherman goes through a bu 
of cane poles with this idea in mind ; 
usually finds so 
thing very satis! 
tory. 

When the prope 
rod is found 
the matter of 
ting it ready for t 
guides commer! 
This is no very 
ficult trick, as 
only furnishing 
cane-pole = spinni 
outfit is ador 
with as a rule 
guides and reel s 
These are, of cour 
of the most m 
type and usu 
very few in nun 
From three to 
guides are attacl 
by simply flatte: 
a place with a sh 
knife on the <« 
and placing a gi 


bass 


lines 


sensit 





} 


A small- 
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» SOUTH BEND 
Fishing Tachle 
Dollar »- Buys. 
More in 1932 





Tis season. depend 


upon these known Fish-Getters 


No. 102 
could Companion to the : LOCK-JOINT 
PIKE-ORENO famous Bass-Oreno STEEL ROD 
PIKE-ORENO $3 
a 


Good ’til the season ends — that’s Pike- 
Oreno. It’s an all-time bait — good early, \ 
good when days are hot and they’re down 
deep, good in late season. 


Pike-Oreno has a more convincing action 
than any bait we've ever designed. Floats— but 
on the retrieve it travels four to six feet deep. i 
A deadly lure to pike, bass, muskie and many 4 





Ne. 930 s salt water species 
Baby PIKE-ORENO : 
Comes in 3 sizes, 6 finishes: Big, 6” overall, 
$1.25 each; Standard, 5" overall; Baby, 4” i 
overall, $1.00 each. 4q 


Last year’s big 
Bait sensation 


TRIX-ORENO 


Now in 7 Sizes 


Trix-Oreno’s made a name for itself—a big 
name. One needs but to see the thousands 
of letters, photos and endorsements we tre- 
ceive, to be assured. 








3-piece. Has patented 
South Bend lock-joint 
construction. Solid 
cork grip. Locking 
reel seat. 3 to 6% 
foot lengths. An ex- 
ceptional rod at $3. 


New! 








Its fluttering, tan- = Sy 
talizing action , 

has lured every The Reliable Standby 
species of fish - 


big and little. BASS-ORENO : 


There are now 
7 Trix-Oreno Just as good — just as deadly —just as sure, as 
sizes— from the jr was in its first season 16 years ago. That's 
a er pp Bass-Oreno —still recognized and regarded as 
a 35 eo ye America’s greatest fish-getter. 
water sizes. 16 finishes. Ask for the new BW, RY or 
Fly Rod or Cane RW colors. And, don’t start on any fishing 
Pole sizes Nos. 593- trip without one or more, or, you'll be sorry. 


ada a Price $1.00 each. 

595 - 596 are $1.00; 

Sale Water sizes are a 
$1.00 and $1.25. 


& HERE’S A CASTING ROD — the 


ar a ; sie ; 
ALL South Bend Silk Lines are NO- 22 at $5.00 — chavs a real value. 2-piece 


Reduced in Price? Ask for Black-Oreno, and shaped solid cork grip. Reel seat finger trigger. Garnix 


the finest of all casting lines. Water proofed. In9t050 guides. Screw locking reel seat. Brown finish. 3 to 54 ft. lengths. 
dif pound tests, 


-|SOUT ReBEND & 


odes Fishing Tackle of All Kinds - -S@ass7 Rods-Reels- Lines - Baits dag 


A stainiess steel re- 
volving or rolling 
spoon bait, that will 
not lose its lustre. 
Great for trolling. 2 
sizes. An unprece- 
dented value at SO 
cents each. 


















For best fishi 

four should carry un One «6S OUTH BEND BAIT CO. Get This Book? 
s~hed Luck Token. Send - ee . 

iched — pA = - 7246 HIGH STREET, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 84 pages of fishing methods, ideas 

ening Se Name a and hints. Shows 1932 tackle. Sent 

PY free to all requests. 


sharp & AS ee — 
cane ar a City ; a State___ USE THE COUPON : 
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thereon. This can be held in place with 
a rubber band or a daub of lacquer or 
vlue while windings are made with heavy 
ilk thread. These windings are then 
coated with a good varnish. The tip is 
placed on the pole and kept in place by 
running a little ferrule cement over the 
slender end of the pole before thrusting 
the tip top in place. For a reel seat the 
ordinary skeleton type and the locking 
reel band is used. I have even used rods 
of this type with a flattened place tash- 
ioned with a sharp pocket knife 12 inches 
from butt end where the reel was placed 
and then lashed in place with strong 
fishline. However the locking reel bands 
and the skeleton seat are preferable, for 
there is considerable strain exerted on the 
reel in this casting and when a 
hooked, of course the reel comes in 
some strenuous action. 

The rod now most generally used is a 
very simple and inexpensive affair, with, 
however, many poignant points of desire 
entirely lacking in the way of balance, 
resiliency and taper, points that can 
never be satisfactorily furnished except in 
a good and well made split-bamboo rod 
of not less than 15-foot length with 
proper taper and the best of furnishing 
and cork shaped grip. So far I have been 
unable to find anything approaching true 
angling satisfaction along these lines 
outside the homemade production that is 
manufactured of the ordinary southern 
cane. 

The reel should be a small and compact 
type of multiplying one, intended for both 
casting and playing the fish. For in much 
of this spinning, over the larger pools 
that lie directly below long riffle waters, 
there are some long casts to be made 
bringing the lure across deep, rocky spots. 
For this reason the outfit must be 
equipped for both short and distant casts. 
But, as a rule, the reel is used primarily 
for the playing of the hooked fish. A 
good line is the oiled silk one, of size F 
and there need be not more than 50 yards 
of this at the most. 


bass is 
for 


HE lure should be attached to a good 

weight of single gut leader, without 
dropper loops. Except in the deeper pools 
below riffles and off the large shore rocks 
there is no necessity of a sinker. In spin- 
ning the riffles and the shallow shore 
waters at the edge of the river weeds, 
in coves, at the edge of rocky crevices 
and over lips of submerged rock shores, 
the lure can be attached without a sinker 
to the leader. The usual lure is, of course, 
the medium-size tandem spinner to which 
is added a treble hook of small size cov 


ered with red, white and guinea-fowl 
feathers. This is the predominating lure 
for the midland waters. However, the 


Red Ibis bass fly and the Royal Coach- 
man, in sizes 1/0 with tandem-spoon 
spinner of size No. 1 or 2 are excellent 
enticers for the small-mouth bass. The 
bucktail and the squirrel-tail flies are also 
good with spinner or spoon added. I 
have found many very successful anglers 
using the small, ™%4-ounce, bass plugs, 
bait-spinners and pork-rind attachments 
and getting good catches of fish with all 
of them. My favorite has always been 
the tandem spinner and the red, white 
and guinea-hen feather fly. 

The rod is used with both hands, the 
cast being made as with a deep-sea rod 
or a surf-casting outfit. The right hand 
is used to grip the rod just below reel 
and the thumb of the right hand rests. 
as in bait casting, on the reel spool and 
regulates the outgoing line. The left 
hand grips the rod well above the reel, 
with a firm and balancing grasp. 


In making the cast the rod is not 
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brought overhand as in bait casting, but 
instead it is swung about to left side 
usually, the body pivoting about easily 
and when rod extends at a good angle 
back of the angler’s objective the entire 
body is brought easily back swinging the 
rod around with a side-arm movement 
and releasing the reel. The bait flows out 
easily and as it reaches the spot where 
the lure is expected to fall the reel is 
checked and the rod tip lightly lifted. 
The spinner is then drawn with a steady) 
lifting movement of the whole rod tip 


through the water and to the surfac 
where it is skittered along for a short 
space and so taken up and line short- 


ened enough for a following cast. 


S A rule the reel plays very little part, 
and many successful bass spinning 
anglers do not use a reel at all, but 


simply attach line to the middle of rod 
and then wind it to tip where three or 
four half hitches around tip confine it 
e 1 
ana 


securely the line, long enough to 





Jack Patterson, a famous Chippewa 

Indian guide of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., 

holding a pair of nice Crooked Lake 

big-mouthed bass his patron landed 
one autumn day 


reach to bottom of rod end, is used with- 
out any changes in length whatever. The 
spinner is attached to a short gut leader 
and the lure is cast out with a wide, easy 
sweeping movement of the arms, either 
from left or right side, as the nature of 
the pool and the haunts of the bass 
decide. 

With a reel this same plan is followed. 
The reel being an auxiliary for the wider 
and deeper pools or for channel and 
shore-weed lines that can not be handily 
reached from the angler’s position with- 
out deep wading, the line can be allowed 
to flow out with the cast and ‘the re- 
trieve can be made as a combination reel- 
ing and drawing of the lure through the 
water to the surface. Live baits can be 
used with this type of outfit and also pre- 
served prawns, crayfish, hellgramites, 
minnows and sand eels that are fished 


with spoon or spitiner combinations. The 
main idea is to have better and more in- 
timate control of the spinner than with 
the shorter rod and the casting reel. By 
sweeping the lure about with the long 
and resilient cane or split-bamboo rod the 





almost 


That is, the spx 


bait can be kept under 
control by the angler. 
can be regulated to an exactitude that 
net possibly be accomplished even by 
most expert reeling artists. The dept! 
the bait can be taken care of to the f: 
tion of an inch and if the angler beli 
that a bass is lurking beneath a cert 
submerged rock in swift water it is 
great accomplishment at all to be 

to bring that lure within an inch or 
of the very corner or lip of the hi 
place without any danger of snagging 
hesitancy on the part of the alluring « 
ment—which is, of course, the bait. 
other words it allows the angler aln 
perfect control and it is preferable, w 


peri 


out a doubt, in waters of restrict 
area such as many of the best kn 
of the midland streams where bass 

found. 


Yes, there is no question but what tl 
are delightful possibilities for neat, pl 
ant and skilled angling tricks with 
spinning outfit on our small-mouth f 
streams, and I anticipate the day w! 
more thought and attention by the 
angling-sportsman will be given to 
method. 


Why Condemn the Carp? 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—Referring 

Dr. S. Morikubo’s article on “Cary 
Game Fish?” in the April issue, I car 
understand how men who have macs 
scientific study of the German carp o1 
spawn eating habits, can be so far 
ferent in their findings 

Before reading Dr. S. Morikubo’s art 
I received from the Bureau of Fisher 
Washington, D. C., an article “I-86” 
the German carp. Every one of the s 
tists, after making extensive studies 
examinations of thousands of carps’ st 
achs for spawn of other fish, without 
ception, exonerate the carp. Very 
stomachs showed any spawn eaten. 
the contrary, much more spawn was fi 
in the stomachs of eels, catfish, and n 
of our game fish. 

To the average fisherman, these t 
widely different opinions certainly coni 
his opinion of the carp. I think a 
more articles on the carp by men of 
ence, who have made an actual stud) 
the carp, would be appreciated by 
readers. If the carp is not any more ot 
spawn eater than most of our other 
why condemn him, as he is food fish for 
large number of our people? 
Pa. W ALTER 
Note I that in 
other natural haunts of our 
is only a quantity 
such a 
believe. 


P. MIEsE> 


believe running streams 

game fish the 
and if left 

lar ge 


som si 


negligible 
they do not cut 
have us 
the majority of 
other game fish 
the activities of the old 
of game fish 
water certain and 
ticular with the s 
than does the carp or, for that matter, any 


figure as 
I have observed tl 
Ww here 


we ald 


waters carp abound 


have their innings regardles 
River Hog My of 


that 


Stages at 


scarcity is 
flood 
have 


spawning seas 
levels, and 1 


times, more to do 


bottom feeders. The average bass nest is 
77 . 7 ~ h “or ; } 

in a place where carp do not bother a 

deal. Carp, in our river here, as an exar 
haunt particular pools, namel those that 
of a blue-mud bottom and with muddy sl 
and naturally few bass ever fuss about 

places. Muskellunge will keep the small 


pretty well rid out, as they feed on them t 


extent. They furnish food, I feel sure, f 
musky—they and the sucker clan. So, all ir 
I agree with Mr. Miesen to the extent 


the carp matter is somewhat overworked and 
will attend to the balance if left 
after year. It is factory pollution that 
playing the most devilment with fishing now 
and the outlaw fisherman and the fish-hog bre 
More stocking and cleaner waters is what 
need continuously for more fish. The carp 
been in plenty of I know for years 


nature 


vear 


waters 
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7 t the hshing seems to go along about the | 
‘ » season in and season out. Sometimes, how- 
pe there happens along an unusually favor- 
spawning year, then the streams are no- 
t ably well stocked in a year or so afterwards. 
} . 


y of stocking with catfish, bass, pike, musky 


mut, and a good warden policing system PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


inti-pollution measures that have teeth 


hem is what spells good fishing.—B. C. R. e : s H j th G T A Cc K L E 
A 


r Pike’s Lone Dorsal 


‘ ke DITOR Outdoor Life:—I was both 
P 4 interested and amused to see in the 
issue a photograph and description ofa 
rrmed pike by Ben East, who says con- 












T » , “ 
, ning the lump on the fish’s back: It 
, tirely replaced the dorsal fin.” 
[ should like to ask Mr. East when the 
mbers of the Esox family started grow- 
¢ dorsals in the middle of their backs. 
he N. Y. H. Waters. 
r Editorial Note:—The point is well taken. 
Che lump on this deformed pike (Cf. May issue, 
p. 44) did not replace the pike’s one dorsal fin, 
b which in the photo was lying folded in its usual \ 
7} place far back toward the tail. ; \\\ : a 
ey FLUEGER © \ tay ~6©PFLUEGER 
t ete ET SUPREME REEL 
4 ’ y 4 - LEVEL WINDING 
Simply Guff A CATALOG ANTI BACK LASH 
? [ \D swore off fishin’ evermore, — 25% 
): Last year when we got home. 
z vowed he’d never heed again 
P siren call of fish or men 
ie Enticing him to come and roam. 
a a 
settled in his easy chair uccess u Fis ing 
5 \nd then he sez, sez he, 
he comforts of a home for mine; The two first essentials which you should have be- 
fools like Colonel Overbine— fore going on any fishing trip—THE SS 
i Why, tet "ee go—bet inet’ for wrt” POCKET CATALOG and a P U 
: SUPREME REEL. One tells you what you WANT 
- to know about fish, fishing and fishing tackle—leading 
tor ol ee oe , game fish—where caught, etc.—the other gives you the finest 
, he was done with fishin’ trips, craftsmanship in reel construction . . . actually a key to 
oughta know when I've enough. Tuas Cowes. 
( “ — > . . The Pflueger Pocket Catalog we shall gladly send you free 
} it?>—Alder Lake! There’re no fish left; —the Pflueger Supreme Reel is ready for you at _— sport- 
Nu Pans wal ia nee ee , ing goods dealer’s store. Send us your name on the coupon 
: ve all been caught or scared to death! Pflueger AKRON Reel and let us send you the pocket catalog at once, so = can 
od fishing’,’ why, that’s simply guff.” Level-Wind—Jeweled. Price $5.00 check up on all your needs for fishing this season. Pflueger 
. sia makes reels and baits for catching any game fish in fresh or 
t 7 salt water. 
fu sez the same to mother as _ We are the only American manufacturers of fish hooks 
te le packs “for good” his fishin’ stuff. ~ : —, THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
“ watched him put his kit away, 7 ™ me Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
y t Gaete tee & weed & oe S Dept. OLR-6 E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 
, ist smilin’, echoed, “Simply out.” Pflueger LIVEWIRE Minnow Pe ss eee ese see ee eee eee ee eee 
f y Sizes 314” and 5”. Prices $1.00 and $1.25 : E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
( ’ . ' THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Ow the year s rolled ’round again. - Dept. OLR-6, Akron, Ohio 
ul there is somethin’ in the air ; Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Cata- 
: t makes me yearn somehow to feel g eg Bo. 151. 
f old rod, and to hear the reel : Wace scccscasduas (seenaeoows dbibbnnadaane — 
) Br-r-r; an’ Dad there in his chair. : Addretdscccccceceses RL ee ee iaaatbiesia - 
Pflueger O'BOY Spinner 4 
' w he feels the selfsame urge Weedless. Weight % oz. Price 50c . OF 





d so I sez, “What say we go 


dangle out a length of line? FISHERMAN’S PIE | Another Famous 
say the lake this year is fine.” eai3.00 POSTPAID Fish Line by 


uy eluctant like he sez he'll go. This is one of the most complete books on angling 
ot any fisherman could wish for. G 3 8) D | 
} | Liberally illustrated with both photographs and line 


see ; ee . illustrations—and imported from England. 
then he buys a lot of lures, Some of the chapters will give an idea of what a | 
nd «1 . = . alae lk very complete book this is—‘‘Spinning for Pike’’; 

1 spoons, and wobblers, and stuff, | “Shrimp Fishing for Salmon’; ‘Fly Fishing for 

he e same that Colonel Overbine the Water’: Casting 1 Ply; "Sizes. of Hooks in | 
r wht his on.”—That’s the clerk's old Regard to Flies,’’ ete., each chapter written by an 
. < I ‘ authority on the subject. i i 
line,” OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK sHoP Enameled Silk Fly Line 


itt E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, 11. 





A new and totally different 


& s/s = Ta line. Th l and the .. 
“e CANN IBAL-TRO UT seuciial st dnmnies have line for 








Fly casting 





ez Dad, “of course, it’s simply guff.” 


sez the same to mother. but WHOPPING BIG BASS Can be never been used byanyother TROUT 





al fe also adds, “I'll get enough!” caugat with regularity. Write for aes pag STERLNEAD 
at Wy F = ag 30 pages of Real information and For weight, flexibility and 
watchin’ him a-packin’ ’way, = - —— Proven Flies and service, it has no equal 
, . ures. ells how, and with what t . . 
ret doesn’t have a word to say, | do it. bie Set 


j T 14-42 Ib 
ts lust smilin’, echoes, “Simply guff.” | PAUL H. YOUNG ‘tive blast iiiined tase. 


Harold R. Harvey. 1 SSOS Grant iver Qvenee _ BSVROT, aot. 























"True Temper” 
Toledo. The rod 
of champions... 
Full agate mount- 
ings, offset 
handle. 3 grades 
of stiffness. 
$15.00... Other 
rods of “True 
Temper’ make 


$3.00 up. 





—————— 


FREE: 48-poge illus- 

trated catalog. True Tem- 

per Products for Sport... . 
Write today. 


Nome 


Address 
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SPREADING RIPPLE on a quiet pool — 

blue sky above, blue water under- 

neath and the sparkling air of June—that's 
bass fishing time. 


Take a “True Temper” Rod along. With it 
you can drop the bait, lightly as a falling 
leaf, on the very spot where a bass is 
waiting. Then when he strikes and rushes 
or bores down or tries to overrun the line, 
this rod exerts a gentle yet remorseless 
pressure which automatically foils every 
effort to shake the hook and brings him 
safely to the net. 


The sensitive resiliency, delicate balance 
and delightful action of this rod have never 
been equaled. Its tip of rapier steel, with a 
clock spring temper, will not break or set 
in the most grueling battle. Fishermen have 
said, and rightly, that it’s “the greatest rod 
ever made for fishing!” 


P. S. It cannot be duplicated. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
1934 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


IRUE TEMPER 
FISHING Roos 





Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By The Angling Editor 

NTOT a week goes ae 
4 by but the An- F 
gling Editor’s mail 
contains a kink of 
some kind to release 
fouled hooks’ and 
lures from the cur- 
rent or depths of a 
pool. They are usu- 
ally good ideas, but 
the best and most 
practicable kink I 
have ever found for 
saving casting plugs and lures is to 
how to cast a bait without getti 
snagged on an underwater rock ledge 
between two boulders that are we 
close, or With hooks sunken deep 
tough old drift log on the bottom 
only absolutely safe way to save bait 
to keep them from becoming snagged, 
this can be accomplished if the angk 
careful and thoughtful about the cast 
does not try dangerous tricks with the 
in places where snags and rocks are k 
to exist. Last season (1931) I did a 
deal of plug, spoon and spinner ca 


Pd 














and I was careful not to get caught 
snags, as the baits I use are mostl 
and tried and trusted ones. I only lost 


wooden plug in all the year’s casting 
that was lost because of pure careles 
I tried to bring a bait back over 

sycamore log lying on top of the 

and, of course, the hooks became eng 
and I was at last forced to break the 
Not so bad, however, for a full sea 
casting in all kinds of pools. But | 
careful and I placed my lures care 
and accurately and retrieved them wit! 
treme care. If there were deep su 
logs I reeled them in fairly fast and 
floating baits there. I did not cast a 
where I knew there was a chance 


getting hung up on a snag I could 
reach. If I did get caught I w 
carefully and was cautious not to set 


hooks any deeper until, by some tric] 
I was able to dislodge or disentangl 


bait and reel it in to safety. I caught 1 
fish than usual last season and my bait 
for lost ones was only a single dollar 


lost wooden minnow! 


In casting the fly I prefer to cast 
rectly into the wind, where it is 
ticable. Some anglers seek to get 
and easy casts by working their fly 
the wind currents, but [ have found 
by making the cast, where possible, 
rectly into the wind the flies are held K | 
at the extreme distance of the cast 
drop with a fluttering, light and nat 
movement that is many times more } 
on a lurking, shy fish than the cast 
strikes with unnatural force and direct 
Make the cast with a dependably sta 
rod and place plenty of weight in it 
have it extend out in a line witl 
shoulder if possible. From that height 
flies should fall with a wavering, nat 
lightness to the water. Try this tricl 
see if the fishing isn’t a lot better! 


When an angler goes fishing and 
pects to get fish he must go with the 
press purpose of working. Lazying 
the stream or lake with the plug or 


7 +] 


dangling from the tip of the rod 
caught any man a good mess of any 
of game fish. Keep the plug working 
spinner spinning and the fly drifting 
and falling upon the water. That's 
brings in the fish! 


Good, practical equipment is half 
hattle in successful angling And « 








th 


he 


or 





ethod of fishing, be it bait casting, fly 
shing or bait fishing with live lures, has 
own particular kind of tackle best 
ited to that line of fishing. Go well 
juipped and you will find that angling 
; a great deal more enjoyable. This 
no advertisement for fishing tackle, 
ut the truth from one angler to an- 
+} er. 
Wall-eyed pike are taken best early in 
the morning, just as the sun is rising, and 
: the evening after the sun has gone down 





Close-up of a 25-inch wall-eyed pike 
caught in Tuscarawas River, Ohio, on a 
-inch wooden minnow 


1 dusk is getting thick. Fish for them 
over rocky bars and in shallows ot 
ravel pools close to the riffles and rocky 


res 


Ed. Taylor said to me one day in the 
Coliseum in Chicago, “The greatest fly I 
ever found was a large one they called “The 
Rooster’s Delight,’ for big trout on the 
Nipigon.” Taylor was then Fishing Editor 

the Chicago Daily News. He was a 
reat character. He was known all over 
the northern lake countries. He told very 
interesting stories of his angling experi- 


es 


Bream and War-Mouth 
Perch 


*DITOR Outdoor Life: 
[ would like to call your attention to 
story in the February issue entitled 
Sportsmen’s Paradise.” I was partic- 
irly interested in this story in view of 
e fact that I spent a year in Carrabelle, 
la. only a few miles from Port St. Joe 
ere this story was written. While there 
ld the natives that it was a “sportsmen’s 
radise.” Right in that territory I hunted 
er, bear, turkey, quail, ducks, geese, squir- 
and caught many kinds of fish. I 
In't get a shot at a bear or deer but 
iny of the others who were hunting 
ere at the time, killed plenty. 
Getting back to the story, “A Sports- 
en's Paradise,” I find one erroneous state- 
ent. On page 31, I note the author, Gun- 
er Milton Kennedy, made the statement 
it he caught plenty of bream, called lo- 
illy “war-mouth perch.” There is just 


s much difference in a bream and a war- | 
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HOW I FELL 


forDIXIE 


by T. MUSKY 








Says Lawrence Helmar of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, “Your Dixie Wiggler is sure a killer 
for big muskies like this 3742 pounder. Just 
as good as your Oriental on one of which 


” hung with gang hooks and flung out by 


! have caught 50 muskies. 


A 


fon 


Al. Foss Dixie Wiggler, a killer for 
muskies. One of the finest bass baits 





IPE my tears away! As No.1 musky 
in Spirit Lake | turned up my nose 
at dozens of gangling plugs, some all 


hopeful fishermen. 


But when that little Dixie Wiggler with its 
wiggle and wobble and sparkle dropped 
in one day, | just couldn't stop, but gob- 
bled it up and here | am—a warning to all 
muskies and a sure-fire hint to fishermen! 


ever developed. Wt. 2 or % oz. Different 


colored streamers, Price $1.00. 





Al. Foss Oriental Wiggler. Deadly for 
pike, bass, musky. Various color 3. Flashing Spinner 


5 Appeals Did It 


Every Al. Foss Bait has 5 sure-fire fish 
getting appeals. Here they are: 


1. Wobbling Body 
2. Sparkling Color 


combinations, *% oz., % oz. and musky 


size, $1.00 







flexible. 40c per jar. 


FREE: 


for Sport. Write today. 





NAME 


Al. Foss Bottled Pork Rind Strip. 
Five styles as shown below for 
every fishing condition. Keeps 
indefinitely; punched for easy 
hooking; always soft and 


48 page illustrated cata- 
log, True Temper Products 


4. Wriggling Bucktail 
5. Crawling Pork Rind 


What's the use of using baits that have 
only one or two appeals when you can 
use Al. Foss Pork Rind Baits and catch 3 
to 6 for 12 16 years of fishing results 
prove it can be done. Why take a chance? 
Catalog on request. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division 
1969 -KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


. FOSS 


PORK RIND BAlTs 








ADDRESS 





_ ATRUE TEMPER ProoucT 
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mouth perch as there is in any other scale 
fish. As a kid I have caught war-mouth 
perch in the little creeks, called branches 
by the Southerners, by the hundreds. That 
was about twenty years ago. Bream are 
taken in the lakes, the eddy parts of rivers 


where the water runs deep. They will 
bite to worms only, as far as 1 know. 
War-mouth perch when they are small 


bite on worms only and the larger ones 
on worms or live minnows. The markings 


Fish Worms 
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are different and a war-mouth perch has 
a mouth about twice the size of a bream. 
In fact they are half head, but they are 
a thick fish and no finer pan fish can be 
found. They are as sweet as any bass I 
ever tasted in Ohio or Florida either. 

All other statements in that story are 
correct and a lot more could have been 


said because that section of Florida is 
truly a sportsmen’s paradise. 
Ohio. R. L. Live. 


and Fancies 


By Ben C. Robinson 


HERE is something to spring fishing 

that challenges description. The sun 

in the spring has a sweeter caress, the 
birds a prettier note to their songs, the 
saplings appear cleaner and invite one to 
tread adventurous ways amidst their colo- 
nies and chance upon rushing riffles, eddy- 
ng pools, or just long and lazy streams 
that disappear into more mist and brush. 
Spring never comes that the fishing fever 
does not arise and take possession of me. 
That is generally the case with us all. 
\When I was a small shaver in the little 
old country schoolhouse I never could get 
my lessons on a spring day when the sun 


was out. There was something dreamy 
and calling to it. My mind wandered, my 
eyes turned toward the creek that ran 


through the meadows and pastures a quar- 
ter of a mile below the open door of the 
room where we studied. Red chubs and 
suckers were as easy to catch then as an 
angler could desire. A worm, baited on 
a little hook and dropped into an eddy un- 
der the roots of a red willow, or at the 
edge of a drift that had formed either 
above or below a leaning sycamore, was 
just sure to get an instant rise. What 
days for fishing! Usually there was a way, 
and a couple of us would find some means 
of getting poles and lines to fish with. 

All through life we labor under this re- 
volt at workaday tasks when the spring 
comes. We want to go fishing! We don't 
want to work. 

Some of us are brave souls and some of 
us are fortunate fellows—we go fishing. 
Sometimes it is a trout fishing trip, some- 
times a two or three-hour trip out along a 
meadow pond or a creek where there are 
hullheads, crappies or bluegills and just 
plain suckers and chubs. I have had some 


of my most wonderful fishing trips along 
“drowning” a 


the last mentioned places, 
worm for those little fish. 





fe * ecbtee Whe = 


Spring trout fisherman wading and fishing with fish-worm lures in a mountain stream 
of Pennsylvania 


I remember a fishing trip that I had one 
spring day up in the North Woods that 
will never fade from my memory. I am 
going to tell about it, in fact, that’s why 
this little article is written, to tell of the 
simple joys of a fisherman’s life—a few of 
them, for it would be impossible to relate 
them all even if the space were equal to 
that of the proverbial encyclopedia. 

We had arrived at the cabin early that 
season. The ice had gone out only a short 
time before and the resort men were very 
busy repairing the boat landings that the 
ice had lifted out bodily when it left the 
lakes. This is usually one of their yearly 
duties. That season they had an unusually 
warm, hot wind out of the south and it 
had done something that I must mention 
here. 

The fishing boats, up in the northern 
lakes countries, are usually stored for the 
winter in a shed with open sides. Some- 
times it is a log building, near the lake— 
oftentimes a barn. Well, at any rate, this 
hot wind had come and the woods had 
dried out and the ice had rotted and thun- 
dered like cannon, splitting and upheaving, 
until at last it was broken into blocks and 
drawn out through the thoroughfares to- 
ward the rivers. That was in April. 


Geom is a month of great activities 
among the resort men and club tenders 
in the northern fishing countries. The 
whole woods ring with the sound of ham- 
mers, the swing of axes. In May, usually, 
the fishing season approaches. Trout fish- 
ermen are beginning to arrive. Decoration 
Day sees the first wall-eyed pike anglers 
coming up. June opens the cottages—latter 
June. The outboard motors must be taken 
out of their lockers in the club basement 
and tuned up and repaired and new gaskets 
and spark plugs installed. Boats must be 
put in condition, and new ones, arriving by 


NS 


express, must be carted out, over rutt 
roads and through clearings of stumps a 
log piles and placed in the water. By 1 
first of July the crowds of summer angk 
are arriving in earnest. The dining roo: 
are then opened and the fire in the | 
clubrooms is made to glow of evenin; 
Muskellunge and Great Northern Pike a» 
bass are in full swing! 

Well, this spring, as I mentioned, the 
winds came before the boats had been « 
ditioned and taken down to the landin; 
Usually the greater number of the boa: 
in that section are plank-built ones. 1 
clinker-built boat is not so prevalent. 
hot wind opened the seams wide, spew: 
out the calking and the whole supply 
water craft had to be gone over and 
calked and chinked and the bottoms tarr: 
The guides were busy that season. 1 
resort owners and the club keepers were ¢ 
ing from dawn to night. We saw littk 
any of them and knew they were all wor 
ing hard. Then, early in May, the work \ 
caught up. One evening a neighbor of our 
who managed a big club across the b: 
came over. He carried a box in his ar 
Upon opening it I found he had brought 
a present. In a bed of frost-rimmed fer 
lay some of the prettiest yellow perc! 
have ever seen. They shone like gol 
Che vivid black bars were like ebony. 

“We just got cleaned up over at tl 
lodge,” he explained, “and I couldn’t sta 
it any longer. So my wife and I wen: 
over to a string of little lakes back ther: 
in the brush yesterday and had a_ boat 
hauled in by some of the boys at the resort 
We caught these in less than a half hou 
Got ourselves a good mess besides.” 


HE next day was warm and the 

tempting. I walked about the cabi 
and was restless. Fishing season wa 
upon us. There was then no closed se: 
son on yellow perch up there. But the: 
was on wall-eyed pike, musky, bass a1 
Great Northern. I could have gone tro 
fishing, in fact, had been out sever: 
times. But this new string of lakes th: 
our friend and neighbor told us abo 
made its appeal! We had both talk 
about it, my wife and I, and when 
cooked those delicious yellow perch th 
morning and ate them we were settk 
on one thing—we must go perch fishin; 
There is no better fish for the table tl 
yellow perch early in the season ju 
after the ice goes out. Later on in wart 
weather they are not nearly so good. T! 
is really the case with almost all 
smaller pan fishes. ‘Bhey are best 
table use early in the season. Suck 
are not half bad then, in fact, if tl 
are properly scored and boned and fri 
crisp they are about as sweet and pal: 
able as any fish we have, providing th: 
come from good clear waters. 

The next morning we were out ea! 
and I had made arrangements with « 
neighbor to take us by wagon over 
the little chain of lakes. He provid 
me with a can of good red worms soi 
of the guides about the resort had du 
from the chip yard. We were taken to tl 
little landing where a good fishing b: 
was drawn up among some alders. Th: 
telling us he would return for us at su 
set, our good neighbor left us to tl 
wilderness and the yellow perch. 

I would like to describe that lake, b 
space does not permit. Only this, th 
there were islands set here and there } 
the ice-cold waters and alder thicket 
came down to the water’s edge with ol 
pine windfalls slanting off into depths « 
6 and 8 feet of clear blue water. Thes« 
islands were tipped with tall, slim 
young-like white pines. It was a gloriou 
place—miles from a house or road. 



















with fish 
fisherman's 


Ve baited up, 
il old spring 


worms—the 
“garden- 


kle’—and began fishing. I have never 


more fun. 


I was using a little trout 


| with light enameled line and thin gut 
ider and small snelled hook. My part- 


- was using a slender, whippy steel rod 


ith a light silk casting line and gut 
elled hook. For several hours we drift- 


and we searched—slowly 


paddling 
sut those bays and over weedy and 


ndy little bars of the lake—for schools 


these fish. When our neighbor called 


us that evening we had both of our 


rge trout baskets filled with 
eight. 
Never have I had more real 


Drifting there on that sun-warmed 


yellow 
erch, some of them almost a pound in 


fishing- 


ike and talking of the beauties of the 


ods about us, dipping the slender tips 
tense 


our rods down, bringing the 


nes up to just the right level for the 


the bait, then to feel 
and see the line 


rch to 
rattling 


see 
strike 


ind to strike the little fish lightly and feel 
game rush as they sometimes raced 





A worm fisherman plying his art in the 
early spring 


der the boat or toward a drift of old 
gs. We lost plenty of them. What we 
‘ought to the net we culled carefully and 
ved only the ones we thought would 
ke the prettiest and best baskets for 
rselves and our neighbors who also 
ed a good mess of fried fish in early 


ne 


"THEN there was another time when 
there had been a long and terribly 
rd winter and everyone was worn out 

battling disease and epidemics that 

@ with the hard season and the indoor 

A minister that I knew was a great 
herman. He liked to fish for bullheads. 
it was his great sport: to sit on the 

-warmed shores of a pond, amidst the 

lows, and fish for bullheads and to— 

‘w tobacco. I hesitated a long time be- 
re writing that down! 3ut there 

no harm in the man _ whatsoever. 
that in those days ministers very 
oiten preached against tobacco and its 
vils. I don’t think he ever did. All he 
ked was to be allowed, when the 
ring sun shone and warbles were stir- 
ng in the cow's skins, to draw up an old 
sycamore elbow on some mud-en- 
rusted pond shore, amid the 
rub, and to fill up with a good chew of 
‘acco and then watch the catbirds in the 
idding brush, and the tip of his cane rod. 


1 


willow | 
| 


the 
cut 
vift circles, then dart wickedly away 


|126 RANDOLPH ST. 
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“LB. BASS-- 


Think of it—Two Big 
Bass on one east—of the 
Famous Pikie Minnow! 
E. D. Lancaster, Norwood 
Ohio, got both of these 
rod benders, last Sep- 
tember at Dix Dam, Her 
rington Lake, Ky., on one 
ast of The Famous Pikie 


Length 4'/2 in. 


neatiale ee 


Minnow! 

Again, the Famous Pikie Minnow—with its tantalizir While many fishermen have experienced the thrill of 
aggravatin’, teasin’ natural swimming movement—to sa getting really Big Fish—on the Famous Pikie Min 
nothing of its true-to-nature shape, size and colora now—yet they invariably get one at a time! And two 
tion—steps out and grabs itself two husky 1 Ib such Big Bass—on one cast—is something to write 


Bass—On One Cast! home about! 


If you Want More and Bigger Fish—Get a Pikie! 


NEW CREEK DARTER 


SUCKER MINNOW 














No. 3900 











Price $1.00 
No. 2000 Weight ‘2 oz. 
’ Price 75¢ Length 334 in. 
Length 3'/2 in. Weight 3% oz 

Just like a real live Common Sucker hat used 
everywhere for Pike, Muskie and Ba thi Wi » quick decisive dart from side to side, the 
new Creek Chub lure just right in size for cast Creek Darter teases even the large, old, wary fish 
ing . . . accurately imitates a live Sucker in shape to strike hard to kill it. With its open mouth 
color and natural slow rolling Wiggle! No. 3900Y und perfect frog coloration, the Darter is second to 


Yellow; No. 3900B, Natural Black Sucker none in many fishing centers. 


Natural 


INJURED MINNOW 


. ——— 


THE NEW “BEETLE” 


a 














No. 1505 
Price $1.00 





Weight 34 oz, 
Length 3'/2 in. 





No. 3850 


wody 2 in. 
nt 3 Price $1.00 


Weight % oz. 






With slow short jerks this ‘‘Bass Getting’’ wonder rep 


Made to represent «a Water Beetle’’ this ne lure b . . 

travels quite deep when reeled or trolled moderately rest an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able 

fast. Can not revolve or twist the line and is one of » make a little fuss on the surface—right up wheres 
you get all the fun—where you can see, hear and fee! 


few lures with nonfouling hooks extended in rear witl 


spinners for ‘‘short biters.’”’ The flashy iridescence of each strike! No other lure like it! Also made in 
pearl blades makes the ‘‘Water Beetle’ a sure fire “Silver Flash”’ finish No. 1518, and the new Nite-glow 
killer of all game fish and a splendid lure for small day and night finish No. 1521! 
mouth bass, 

Every Creek Chub Lure is made to Catch if you have some good pictures of extraordinary 


fish taken on Creek Chub lures—send ‘em in—and 


Fish. At your dealers or direct! Our beautiful : 
we'll make it worth your while—if we can use them! 


new colored catalog sent FREE upon request 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by Alicock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 


CATCH MORE FISH 
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They Mailed 
The Coupon 





MsS=*iR 
{ Calif say 
After distribut- 


Wescott 


nga tew copies 
among. friends 
nost interested in 


fishing and hunt- 
ing, Subscription 
came in with very 
little effort and in 
less than 30 days 
| received my 
rifle in 


perfect 





S. D. Duncan, of 


Texas, say 
“Our country 

is a real paradise 

for the hunter 


ind fisherman 
and I'm sending 
you a photo of 
two large bucks | 
bagged with the 
250-3000 you 
“gave me I cer 
tainly thank you 
for the gun 





Joe Muhvich, o 


J) me Se, 


Minn., says 

received my 22 
Colt a few days 
ago and it cer- 
tainly is a peach 
| found your way 
of earning a gun 
easy as well asa 
pleasant business 
The 23 subs sold 
ike hot cakes 
ifter | got start- 
i 


a 


A B LeMenager 
of Chicago, says 

“Will get my 
next 41 subs for a 


Remington Auto 
shotgun_in two 
days Took me 


about 6 hours to 
get 28 for my 
Colt 
Ane 





It sure 1s 
gun. 
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4“No Red Tape,” Says Swanson 


‘¢7T MMEDIATELY 

on mailing my final 
subscriptions,’ writes 
Julius Swanson, of Ed- 
monds, Washington, “| 
received my Winchester 


Model 54. The _ sub- 
scribers like the maga- 
zine and all whom | 
asked have renewed. 


The fact that there is no 
red tape to earning a 
gun should be appre- 
ciated by all. 

Anyone who likes OUTDOOR 
LIFE and has sportsmen 
friends, can earn any item 
made by one of our adver- 
tisers. Just mail the cou- 
pon below. 









RIFLES 








Subscriptions Subscriptions 
equired ; equired 
Savage Bolt, Model 40 26 Winchester Model 54 N.R.A........41 
Savage Lever, Model 1899-G 34 7 se senor vee ga ee = Pee i 
22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Matcl 2 | Sate. Mages 32 Sahesown.... 20 | 
>? © eS vase, | \ a oo 1 Rifle .1 22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90... 15 
22 Savage “Sporter, fodel 23-A 13 22 Re , 
25-20 Savage “Sporter,"’ Model 23-B. .16 1? face os. +9 - 
25-2 ; é . 22 Remington, 12-A 14 
22 Savage Repeater, slide action, 22 Remington Long Rifle, automatic 
Model 29 ‘ . 15 Model 24-A 18 
22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Re- 25-20, .32-20 Remington, Model 25-A ..22 
peater ae ‘ 10 Remington Model 30, Bolt Express 34 
22 Stevens 27 Favorite ; 7 22 Crosman Pneumatic Single Shot... 8 
22 Stevens 65 Bolt Action........... 8 22 Crosman Pneumatic Repeater 12 
Winchester Model 54 Bolt........... 31 | .22 Iver Johnson Safety, Model X > 
Subscriptions | Subscriptions 
: : equired equired 
Parker, VH.. . ...47 | Model 21 Winchester, 12 Ga. Double. 40 
Parker V HE, with ejector. 1 eee Model 12 Winchester. . . er re 
Parker Trojan : ee Model 97 12 Gauge Winchester, 
Ithaca No. 1.. 6é-aae ONS ond ba barene , 21 
Ithaca No. 2. a Stevens No. 330, any gauge 18 
Ithaca Field Gun.. ; re 12 Gauge Savage Model 28 Pump 32 
Fox “A” Grade. . ee .39 | Iver Johnson Hammerless Double .. . | 
Fox “A E.” Grade, with ejector — Western Long Range Double 13 
Fox Sterlingworth. . : — Iver Johnson Single No. 312 7 
Fox Sterlingworth, withejector.......35 | Baker “Batavia Leader’ 25 
12 Gauge Browning Automatic. ......38  Lefever Nitro Special i ee: 
16 Gauge Browning Automatic. . . 38 Lefe H less Sing! 10 
12 Gauge Remington Auto. Model oe a ae apt 33 
11-A. oe. a mer hin Cc Smith Pesci gna ea 
12 Gauge Remington Pump, Model | L.C. Smith Ideal....-.-. Soneer 
10-A 34 | L.C. Smith Trap..... 6 


15° Marble Game Getter Gun, Com- 


20 Gauge Remington Pump, ’ Model 
° , 3 


PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 


Subscriptions Subscriptions 

Required Required 

22 Colt Target Automatic . a Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45..25 
25 Colt Automatic. ? 12 .38 Colt Double Action, Official Po- 

.32 Colt Automatic....... “senna oS < Ree Soe? 22 

45 Colt Automatic. eT S.&W. Military & Police .38........ 23 

Colt’s New Super .38 Automatic.....26 | .22 Iver Johnson Supershot.......... 8 


This Coupon Will Bring Full Details 


oe eee ee a ol 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP | 
|] 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, II. 
| Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earn- | 


| ing a | 


oeeee State 


| City.. 


— —— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


bination .22 and .410 barrels...... 218 | 








I have never had a better day’s fist 
than that was with the minister and 
bag of scrap tobacco. It was a glori 
early spring forenoon when we reac 
the pond. Maples grew on a little p 
that thrust out into the water. Will 
brush shaded us from the sun whe: 
grew actually hot and the blackbirds 
the catkins bobbed on the slender tw 
and sang like some mighty choir of 
heavens. 

We used throw lines. Did you « 
fish with a throw line? Well it is 
simple. You use a 50 or 60-foot lengt 
of chalk line or staging line and t 
end we attached nuts from angle-i 
bolts (which we found:as we walked uy 
railroad right of way scattered along 


side of the track) and attached son 
feet from the end of these crude sinke« 
and weights a short 12-inch length 


ordinary linen fish line to which we tl 
attached with a simple knot a No. 


size of Cincinnati Bass hook. Three 
these lines were attached to the stag 
and these were then baited with a 


gob of night crawlers and the free « 


11 


of the staging looped around a wi 
twig. The end of the line with the | 
nut was then grasped and the we 


whirled a few times with a forearm m 
ment and the whole affair heaved out i 
the pool. 

Almost at once the catfish would bes 
to nibble. Suddenly more greed 
than the others in the schools would dé 
cide to gorge the whole gob of wort 
Away would go the staging and ab 
that time another %-pound catfish we 


one, 


grab another one of the hooks. Both f 
would make a play and we would tl 
draw them in. They usually put up « 


siderable of a battle before being at 
hauled up in the willows. We caught t 
long and slender willow branches strum 
full of these delicious little catfish. 
sundown we returned back home, hap 
and tired and the minister with his 
bacco sack empty. He had, for once, | 
all the chewing he could navigate—a! 
his members were none the wiser! 


NE spring an old sucker fisherm 
asked me to accompany him o1 

fishing trip. I had heard it said that tl 
old gentleman was an expert at catcl 
suckers. He had fished considerably 
for all kinds of game fish, from trout 
the muskellunge and wall-eyed pike. Al 
ways, however, with live bait. But as | 
grew older he became less able to foll 
the more strenuous styles of angling t! 
required much walking and moving al 
Then he determined to confine himseli 
hunching down on a little three-legg ? 
stool he had built and carried about wi! 
him to a stream with long and lazy po 
where he would angle for suckers. 

Plenty of anglers think that sucl 
fishing is a type of piscatorial effort t! 
does not call for much science or unde! 
standing. Here is where they are sa‘ 
mistaken. To be a good sucker fishern 
a person must understand the habits 
this bottom feeder thoroughly and ki: 
just when to strike the nibbling custor 
This old gentleman surely did understa! 
all those tricks. He first of all found 
good place, and by a good place I ha 
reference to a deep, eddying pool in t! 
creek we fished, where willow brush hu 
over and the sun shone fairly down uJ 
the water. I noticed that he prefered, 
a rule, those pools in the vicinity of dri 
where a pole had caught at flood ti 
in the brush and had then in turn c 
lected a little apron of finer trash. Ab: 
this a few yards my old friend wot 


locate himself and bait up his three I 
cane poles with night crawlers. 








On each line he had three hooks fas 
ned in the form of a trout cast—that 
ere was first of all the end hook and a 
ounce sinker, then above the sinker 
.nother short linen snell with a hook and 
hove this some 20 inches, another snell 


Ss 


d hook. These dropper lines were 
about 6 inches long. They held a hook 
cnly, no sinker. They were all baited 


ith night crawlers. He cast his lines 
ut and allowed them to touch bottom 
nd then fall in a deep slack. He then 
ust the ends of the poles into the soft 
mud of the shore. Now, after all three 
of the poles were arranged in a semi 
circular shape before him, one pole point- 
ing down water, another at an angle down 
am and the third out toward center 
current, he proceeded to hunch himselt 
over them watchfully. 

Suddenly one of the lines would 
traighten out, tremble a little and regis- 
ter a noticeable nibble. Instantly he 

uld give a cunning little jerk and 
irly every time would hook the fish, 

g it up rushing, darting and splash 
ng, a silvery arrow, through the green- 
lue water to the violet and tender green 
‘ the shore, where the red-fin sucker 
would flounce and flap in the sunlight. 

[ tried to imitate his trickeries, but 
could accomplish little. About the only 
method I succeeded with was to allow 
the sucker to pick up the bait and run 
until it had sucked the worm into 
its small mouth and given the hook a 
chance to snag, when I jerked. The onl) 
way I had of knowing when to snub 
using this plan, was when the fish had 
run for some distance and then sulked 
on the bottom, the line trembling and 
hivering. This very often resulted in 
merely stripping the hook. But the sys 
tem the old gentleman resorted to was, I 

saw, a sure one. He knew by th 
el of the rod when he rested his hand 
it whether the sucker had taken the 
worm far enough for the point of the 
hook to catch and his jerk was so certain 
and swift it fooled the fish. He used a 
very small and very sharp hook, not more 
than a size No. 4 and of a pattern that 
is long in the shank and narrow 
igh the bend. This last feature al 
wed him to bait with a full sized night 
crawler. 


with it 


‘Fishin’ for Fun”’ 
By Clinton Brown 
HERE’S plenty of guys that go fishin’ 
for fish—who measure their catch by 
ton. But me, well I guess I am shy 
“ambish,” for I just go fishin’ for fun. 
{ enjoy starting out with a line an’ a hook 
a can full of worms an’ a pole—maybe 
rend the whole day on a little ol’ brook 
’ yank narry a fish from his hole. I'll 
st all day long with bass rod an’ reel 
’ if one lone ol’ son-of-a-gun takes a 
ipe at my plug—well, brother I feel well 
aid for I fish for fun. I will whip a 
ut stream till there isn’t a leaf on the 
ees an’ the bushes I snag. An’ at night 
ll be able to master my grief, though 
ere isn’t a fish in my bag. I've fished 
salt water for weakfish an’ snook; for 
innel bass, kingfish an’ jack—had a mil- 
odd fish flip their tails at my hook 
enjoyed getting nothing but slack. I 
ive tilted my lance with the ol’ Silver 
g; had their gleaming sides flash in the 
in by the hundreds about me while never 
thing hit my bait, yet I had gobs of fun. 
There are those that like raw eggs and 
thers whose dish is eggs cooked both sides 
and well done. Some white folks go 
shin’ for nothin’ but fish. But me—I go 
fishin’ for fun. 
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AnglersKinks 


Send in “Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 

A Line Testing Machine 

N YOUR March issue’a reader asks how 

to test a fish line and this suggestion 
may be of help: Have two rollers turned 
out with a 34-inch trunion on each side, 
2 inches long, the rollers to be any diameter 
and 3 inches long. Mine are 3 inches in 
diameter. This is No. 4 cut. A baseboard 
24 inches long, 5 inches wide and 34 inch 
thick. This is cut No. 1. Have two each 
of No. 2 and No. 3, 5 inches wide by % 
inch thick. These can be cut from base- 
board. No. 5 is the crank and it can be 
fitted to the end of the roller trunions by 
flattening the ends that stick through No. 2 
and No. 3 parts. Take a piece of clock 
spring and heat the ends enough so that 
holes can be punched through them with- 
out breaking To No. 2 fasten a piece 
of iron rod or a heavy wire for a lever 
Fasten one end of spring to the baseboard 
then over the roller to the lever and uss 
a small lead weight to increase the tension 
on the clock spring weight. I use a small 
spring scale to set the weight at 1 pound 
and 2 pounds and so on. After the lever 
has been marked put the handle on trunion 
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No. 2 and wind on the line so that in com 
ing off it will render off the top of roller 
to the other roller. When the line is on 
fasten the end of line to top of the other 
roller and set your weight to the proper 
mark on the lever. Put crank on the other 
roller and wind. Every inch of the line 
will be tested evenly and at any strength 
one wishes. I use this for a drying reel 
and also to oil the line—IV. B. Underill, 
Wash. 


Making Scale Finish On Plugs 


Be THE man who enjoys making his 
own wooden plugs and who would like 
to know how to produce the scale finish 
similar to the factory finish, I can say that 
it can be accomplished by the following 
simple trick: Finish the bait in the desired 
color and let dry. Then secure a piece of 
an old lace curtain and cut a strip the 
width of the bait and about 12 inches long 
Brush across this piece of curtain a mix 
ture of the finest silver-bronze powder 
mixed with spar varnish and apply th 
piece of curtain to plug, being careful not 
to allow curtain to slip in the operation.— 
Garrett F. Huesevga, Mich. 

To Treat Catfish Wounds 
HAVE carried potash for years to use 
when a catfish horns my hand. These 

are very painful wounds and sometimes 
quite serious, but recently I found an ideal 
antidote which is always present when you 
get one of these stings in the finger or 
hand: Simply rub the belly of the catfish 
thoroughly against the wound, getting the 
slime well worked into it, and the pain 
will stop at once and that ends it. I had 
to try this to believe it—E. O. Heun, Fla 








Heddon’s amazing new 
improvement in lures 






Never before 
baits like 


these! 
Xou have had fish- 


ag Vee 


Now Heddon brings 
you that most vital 
thing of all: 
True “‘Fish-Flesh’’ Appearance 

Through Transparency 
These new “Fish-Flesh” baits by Heddon are 
semi-transparent and startlingly life-like un- 
der water. This new and exclusive ee actually 
doubles their luring power. Get one each of these new 
models. See for yourself how many more big catches 
you will land. Remember, your datt is the most im- 
portant item in your tackle. It can make those fish- 
ing hours good fun or flat failure. 

a Now Heddon Offers You 
**Fish-Flesh’’ Baits 
—the greatest improvement in 
years—the crowning achieve- 
ment in fish lures. These new 
baits are guaranteed indestruc- 
tible, too. They won't break or 
chip even when banged against 
F ’ the rocks, or ground in a mus- 

{ / kie’s sharp teeth. 

















Sure lands the “‘big ones’’ 


P. L. Waldrop, Clarksdale, Miss., writes, “It’s a 
wonder for bass,” and the snap shot of his catch 
proves it. Mrs. Geraldine Winsor, of McIntosh, 
Ontario, sends photo of a big muskie she landed H.: 
Christensen, of St. Paul, Minn., writes, “It’s a fish- 
getter for pike,”’ and so the reports roll in from en- 
thusiastic fishermen. You'll surely want them in 
your tackle box this season. 


Two “FISH-FLESH”’ Models 
For ALL game fish 
A Floating 
Bait anda 
Sinking 
Bait 


known fish-getting 
epility of the Heddon 
rit 


tr oe co) 
*Fish- 
ance, Outleste cy osen 
wooden lures, 


Colors: 
Shiner: sucker; perch; 
pikes rainbows and = 
head finishes. P 
$1.50. Well worth . 
(9100 series )—sinking 
type—a proven fish get- 
ter in an underwater lure. 

Locke omasinely like a live 
minnow, chasin. 

e big ‘Sankers’” ‘whe lie deep, 
simply can’t resist it. 











arse ‘$1.2 
Well ‘worth n. 
too, 


pike; rainbow; 


and red-head. 






Free! Heddon’s New Bait 
. Chast and 1932 Catalog 
folds to vest pocket size. 


request, together with Hed- 
don’s new 1932 Catalog. Write or use 
coupon today. (87) 


JAMES HEDDON'S | SONS vowssiac, mich. 


entle Send me complete Free anaaion and the new Heddon 
Scr Chart on: Fishing Guide. 1 am especially interested in oth 
Heddon-made tackle 
0 ‘*Spook’’ Baits ([) Casting Reels © Trout Fly Rods 
(J Other Baits O Bait Casting Rods 0 Bass Fly Rods 





Name 


Address —<—<_ a 
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MADE OF 
REALSKIN 
It’s “Alive”’! 





kK! RZ puck Skin bait reser bles TRADE MARK 
a living minnow 100%. It's 

ade of real skin, expertly colored by hand. 
When wet, it’s literally alive, even to the 
soft, cool feel of a living fish. Wonderfully 
effective on Bass and other game fish. Sci- 
entifically weighted and balanced so that it 
ides with a _ never-failing natural motion, 
casting or trolling. In short, it has all the 
advantages of live bait, yet is far more 
conomical Does not deteriorate; never 
oses its animation; never dies Try it We 


guarantee satisfaction 


WEEDLESS 













Patent 
App. For 


SIZES FOR ALL FISHING 





Buck Skin Minnow (Chub color) BSe 
or Bass, Pike, ete. Weht. % oz. Leth. 3%” 
Junior Buck Skin Minnow 60¢ 
For Trout, ete. Wht. 1/12 oz. Leth. 1%” 
Buck Skin Sucker $1.50 
For Muskies, Lake Trout, etc. Weht. 2 oz 

Leu 7” 


At Your Dealer or Direct 


KURZ BROS. CO. 


1369 N. Branch St. Chicago, U.S.A. 











Free for the Asking 


Hildebrandt’s Hints for 1932 


Telis how to use _ spinners. 
Shows the new FLICKER spin- 
ner for ALL GAME FISH — 
a wicked fly-rod ture with 
action galore. (Sample 35c) 


Send for Free Copy of Hints 


77% HILDEBRANDT (31, ish, Street 
OZARKS OUTDOORS 


Vacationist’s And Sportsman's Paradise 














Offering ideal playgrounds in 50,000 square mile area 
of valleys and hills—with lakes and streams of enchant- 
nent The sportsman finds fishing at it’s best Lake of 
Ozarks’ 1400 mile shoreline guarantees creel limit of | 
game fish every day in the year 
GRAPHICALLY TOLD IN EACH ISSUE—SAMPLE 
COPY WITH LITERATURE 20c. ONE YEAR 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $1. 
OZARK LIFE OUTDOORS 
Barnett, On the Lake of the Ozarks, Missouri 










// & NECESSITY 
. inevery fisherman’s box— 
when all other baits fail 
put on Uncle Josh. 

FOUR DISTINCT BAITS (See Coupon) 
The Green Frog, illustrated, is 
made from a solid piece of pork. 
Colored green with spots. Flexible 
“legs”? which “‘swim” as bait is 
drawn in water. 

Ask for Uncle Josh at Dealers 


MAIL COUPON IF DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU 

! UNCLE JOSH BAIT CO., FORT ATKINSON, WIS. ; 
lenclose $.......... for Baits as specified below 1 
[_} Jars “Green Frog”—6 Baits per Jar at 50c ! 
|.) Jars “Polly-Woggler” —a white Pork Bait ! 
with Red Flannel “whiskers” at 45c ! 

C) Jars Pork Chunk for casting at 40c ! 
[ } Jars Pork Rind Strips—large) (small) at 35c ; 
i 


ore © 25 
Se > 8K 


nn 
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Anglers Letters 


Regarding the ‘‘Nitrate Dope’’ 

Editor :—I the article 
on fly tying by L. G. Hayes, in the March, 
1932, issue of Ovurtrpoor Lire where he gives 
a formula for making fly varnish. Now what I 
would like to know is what he means by “nitrate 
dope” as he uses it in the formula? I have 
been unable to find a druggist who knew just 
what is meant by nitrate dope.—R. C. B., Calif. 


Answer:—Since the appearance of Mr. Hayes’ 
excellent article on ‘“‘Tying the Dry Fly’’ I have 
received a large number of letters similar to 
your own, asking about the ‘“‘nitrate dope.’”” Mr. 
Hayes has been kind enough to reply to my re- 
quest for further information on this matter and 
I am giving his answer herewith.—B. C. R. 

“In reply to your recent inquiry regarding the 
‘nitrate dope’ will that this trade 
name for a lacquer-like preparation that used 
and 





am very interested in 


State is a 


1s 


quite extensively in the aerocraft industry 
can be procured from, or through, most paint 
and varnish houses, or from dealers in model 


or toy aeroplanes and parts which, perhaps, would 
be the best place to get it in small quantities. It 
is made by Berry Brothers Paint & Varnish Co., 
Cooke Paint & Varnish Co., and others. Its 
purpose in the varnish or lacquer is to cause it to 
penetrate the tying silk forming a solid, water- 
proof matrix of silk and celluloid which makes 
the best possible finish for the head of the fly. 
It has the added virtue of drying quickly. Fly 
tying is a fascinating art. Allow me to wish you 
all success in your undertaking.” 


Our Advertisers Carry these Items of Tackle 
Editor:—-Will you kindly publish in your next 
where I could reel-seat and fer- 

I have been a reader for years of 
your fine magazine.—A. M. S., 


issue purchase 


rules? many 


Pa. 


Answer:—TI am sending you the name and ad- 
of firms that handle these of tackle 
furnishing and wish to explain that almost all our 
fishing tackle manufacturers make and sell parts 
for the assembly of fishing rods of every type and 
also sell the glued-up sticks for the making of 
fly, bait-casting and deep-sea and surf-casting rods 
as well as all the furnishings that go with these 
If you will only write in to these 
ask them their 
you saw their ad 

can get a line on 
kind of fishing tackle 

furnishings.—B. C. R 


dress items 


types of rods. 
and 
that 


for catalogues, 
in OvtTpoor 
almost any 


fishing 


advertisers 
explaining 
Lire, 
and 


tackle 


you good 


every and 


Dry Fly Leader Knots and Attachments 


Editor (1) What, in opinion, the 
best method for attaching the eyed dry fly to the 


your is 


In 


leader 

(2) 
regular 
knot to 
want to 
commercial 


from the 
is the best 
The knot I 
that 


leaders 
what 
tied ? 
to 


making up 


of gut 
is it 


tying or 
stock lengths 
use and 
should 


le aders. 


how 
be 
rr. 


similar used for 


Z., Wis 


learn 


Answer:—(1) I simply soak the leader thor- 
oughly and then thrust the end of the gut 
through the eye of the hook that I intend to use, 


make a hard knot in the extreme end and draw 
perfectly taut. Then I proceed to form a simple 
slipknot and draw it close to the eye of the 
hook, being careful to see that the hard knot in 
end of line is snug against the settled knot. 
This is not such a difficult knot to release when 
the gut is wet and the fly needs removing. One 


simply works it loose by holding the eye of hook 
and pushing down with right thumb and finger on 


the main strand of gut until the knot works 
loose. However, I do not release the knot at 
all, but instead I use a pair of small, curved 
manicure scissors to cut the leader off close to 
the knot. Then I attach a fresh fly with an en- 
tirely new end and by the time the leader is 


used up to the place where there is no longer a 
taper I find that the leader is so badly worn 
and frayed that it is useless and undependable 
anyhow. 


(2) The different strands of gut for leader can 


be joined together by several different knots 
which, by the way, are called by a variety of 
confusing names. Here is one good and reliable 
way, and a method usually used by most com- 
mercial leader makers Lay the two strands of 
gut overlapping then take one end and make 
two turns about the other which comes back over 


the one you are working with; then pass the end 
of the gut between the two pieces Do the same 





and 


end of the other strand 
the two strands in the opposite dir: 
tion. Pull up the knot, being very careful t 
the turns around the gut lay very snug 

regular. Then cut off the ends. You have 
neat and round knot that is satisfactory in ev« 


way.—B. C. R. 
How About This? 


with the 
between 


pass 


Editor:—Will you kindly inform me whet! 
fish ean ‘“‘hear and smell’’? I am satisfied tl 
can see a lure, but not so sure about the al 
questions.—R. C. H., Fia. 

Answer:—If you don’t think that a mear 


musky or a big bass can hear anything, just st 


talking in an ordinary tone of voice to a <¢ 


panion when a big fellow comes drifting 

the shore or boat after your wooden plug or sp 
hook. I don’t care how quiet you might 
otherwise, a little conversation will always sé 
him back to the deep water. Also try shout 


1round where you can see a school of brook tr 








n a crystal-clear mountain brook trout str 
and see how quickly they drift into a hu 
out in the center and watch the big old cunr 
“pappy” fish of the pool disappear under 
lip of some rock or bit of driftage on the | 
tom or along the shore. I have no doubts at 
is to them being able to hear very keenly. 

As for being able to smell, test it out sor 
time on an old catfish with a good piece « 
juicy beef or a stale hunk of cheese, or for tl! 
matter, any other group of rough fish, such 
suckers, carp and fresh-water mullet and 
of the others that lurk close to bottom. Take 
sack made of unbleached muslin and fill it w 
rocks or some other indigestible mass and low 
it in a pool. You will see very little excitem« 


manifested, but just fill that sack with old hunk 


of beef, potatoes—cooked ones of course—me 
rinds or almost any other garbage and lower t! 
down and see how fast the hordes of minn 
and rough fish gather to look it over with t 
thought of getting a free lunch. Yes, in 1 


estimation fish have all these senses very hig 
developed.—B. C. R. 


Thanks for This Tip! 


under 
M. 


and easiest 


“Anglers 
to cat 
to catch 
Make a slip snare 


of 
how 


Editor :—I heading 
Letters” that D. 
garfish. The best 
is with a snare or wire loop. 
with a piano wire, and fasten the bait to tl 
bottom. The fish will take the bait, and 
act of pulling the wire will tighten around the | 
behind the teeth, and there you have him! Y 
never miss a catch.—D. L. M., La. 


-This is a 
a pool 
toward 
believe it 
this mont! 


note 
asking 


1s 


7 


way 


> 


in 


Angling Editor’s Note real, wort 
fishing trick to help rid 
menaces we 
fish, and for that reason we 
very valuable addition to 


Letters. 


while of one 


the greatest have rearit 
game 
= 


Anglers’ 


My Smaller Trout Streams 


(Continued from page 29) 


You see, I suspected there might be a: 
other fish, another good fish worth taki: . 

-the brown weighed 1% pounds 
the neighborhood of that shelteri: 
boulder. 

I put on a No. 12 dry fly, Brow: 
Hackle, and sent it well above the boul 
der into the swift, onrushing current t 
bob and dance down against the rock 
and along its wet and gleaming sides. I' 
accomplished just what I thought 
would. Somewhere under the water 
gnawed base of the rock was a hungry 
rainbow. The dancing, flashing fly wa 
too much for his appetite and curiosit 
combined. He made a swift rush, comin; 
through the water like white lightning 
I was ready, striking the instant he 
struck the fly and again I was in a good 
fish. 

This fish was made of different stuf 
than was the brown—all rainbow are- 
going into action at once, zagging thi 
way and zigging that, here, there an 
everywhere over the pool, going into the 
air again and again in amazing, twisting 
water-raining leaps. Is there anything 
among fish to which one can compat 





the leap of the rainbow unless it be the 


ighty rise of the weighty tarpon, or the | 


airy-like flight of the flying fish off 
(Catalina Island? The latter present the 
ame silvery-blue sheen, the same _ in- 
tangible, evanescent appearance. One 
an not simply admire the leaping rain- 
ow else he will lose his game, for a 
of slack line, unless unusually well 
oked, spells a lost fish. Wise from long 
rainbow fishing, I played my captive 
successfully, bringing him to net at last 
ith a real sense of elation. I know a 
14-pound rainbow is not large, but when 
_ consider the circumscribed pool, I 


JUST had to sit down and think things 
over, for while the battle had lasted 
less than ten minutes probably, still I was 
all of a sweat, a sweat not entirely caused 
by my waders. Then, too, there is a rea- 
onable madness in sitting down for a 
few minutes after each worth while fight, 
being the proper time to make notes 
on the outstanding features of the battle, 
as well as to rest the pool. In trout fish- 
ing—any trout fishing—it is the height 
of absurdity to begin fishing as soon 
after a capture as you can straighten out 
our tackle. More good fish will be 
taken if you “rest the pool,” as our Eng- 
lish cousins say, for ten minutes or more. 
[f there is another good fish in the pool, 
the battle has excited him a bit, and if 
largely experienced, it has made him 
vary. Yes, sit down and if you do not 
ave a penchant for exact note keeping 

s I have, invoke the silence. 

I am morally certain I allowed more 
han fifteen minutes to pass, for I became 
ngrossed in making a rude sketch of 
he pool, its currents and counter cur- 
ents, for no photograph I have taken 
as ever properly recorded them. At 
last I stood up, put on a Royal Coach- 
nan, and sent it out to almost identi- 

lly the same spot I had fished before 

was as promptly taken by a second 
ood rainbow, though not as large as the 
rst. The battle was neither as long 





or as thrilling as the other, for fish, as | 


vell as men, differ in temperament. Him | 


netted and placed in the moist ferns 
longside his fellow, a pair to tie to any 
me and anywhere. 


HOUGH I cast several times, always 

vith circumspection, nothing stirred, 

I sent the fly, still a Royal, right into 

little curtain of water. Down it went, 
own and down, and when I tightened 
ne I knew I had hooked again. In- 
tantly, by the feel, I knew I had con- 
ected with a brown. A brown loves to 
ie right where the water plunges into the 

ool, either enjoying the sensation, or 
hinking the feeding better. Note—you 
vill find your rainbow a little distance 
rom the inplunging water; your brown 
ght in it. The first rises instantly, 
though seldom does he actually get the 
ook into his mouth, being flirtatious in 
the extreme. The latter takes without 

fuss or furor, usually rather deep 

vn, coming to the surface protestingly. 

or bulldog tenacity he is great, but for 
portability, well, “he just ain’t.” 

My next objective was a_brush-bor- 
dered portion of the stream, where the 
hannel narrows and the water is very 
deep-—almest to the top of waders. Nat- 
irally most anglers, and I might say 
with utmost truth, all pass it by. As a 
result it is “virgin water” so to speak, 
the home of a school of good fish. Hard 
casting, for one’s elbows hit the water. 
Fish will rise close to the angler, broad 
tails flashing almost in his face. 
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THIS SECRET 


PLUS A 
CENTURY 
OF 


MAKES A BETTER ROD 


BAMBOO — world’s finest 
material for fishing rods— is 
made still finer by our treat- 
ment of the cane. This ex- 
clusive process fills the pores 
of the wood with a secret 
substance which produces 
25% greater tensile strength 
—more snap and resiliency 
—more lightning-like action. 


When such material is fash- 
ioned with the skill of six 
generations, it results in a 
combination of rod qualities 
that will give you the joy of 
a lifetime! 

By all means, write for a 
booklet which describes this 
interesting process, and the 
rods it so greatly improves. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


MAC ROSS NATURE BUGS 





(SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE) 
Earth Beetle - Willow - Bee - Gnat - June Bug 


Trout galore! A limit catch every day with the MacRoss 
Nature Bug. A killer sure! Fish this bug wet . . . plunk 
it in the water like a bug falls from atreeand . . zowie! 
a strike every time. You don’t have to be a casting ex- 
pert. It’s easy. The bug hooks ’em, you pull "em in. 

At your sports goods shop, or direct from .. . 


D. W. KING & CO., Call Bidg., Dept. 02, San Francisco, Cal. 
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TREATMENT 


SUPER-CANE 
RODS 


are made in all styles and 
weights for all kinds of fish- 


ing, and tournament work. 


The same searching for better 
qualities which has produced 
these superb rods, also creates 
better reels, lines, lures, baits, 
bows, creels, etc. To derive 
the greatest enjoyment that 
fishing holds for you, be guid- 
ed in your tackle purchases 
by this trade mark. 





ST ae) he Spe By TEST 





Department P, Utica, N.Y. 








= TACKLE 


NEW COMPLETE 
Catalog Now Ready 
What a “‘break’’ a game fish 
has with shoddy tackle—even 
in skilled hands! Small won- 
der the experienced and en 
thusiastic angler is a stick'er 
for tackle that is downright 
worthy of the sport You may 
well place your faith in 


Eawerd vom Hofe Brand 
of Custom Built Tackle 
Send 10c (in coin or stamps) to cover 
mailing of our 178 page illustrated cat- 
alog, which lists the most minute re- 
quirements of the discriminating fresh 
and salt water angler. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE @ CO., Inc. 
Established 1867 
@2-E Fulton Street New York City 























“The ONLY Lure” 


Harry Gresser, of Blue Earth, 

inn., writes us: ‘“‘l am enclos- 
ing picture of my eleven year 
old boy with a 644 pound Great 
Northern Pike caught on Crow 
Wing Lake, June 12th. We were 
on the lake about a week and 
we sure took a lot of pike with 
the Dardevies. The Dardevle is 
sure one £00 lure. 
Anyone fishing the 
Crow Wing in Minne- 
sota wants a lot of 
them to start with, be- 
oing to get some 
real wallopson them. It isthe only 
lure we could take them on. We 
are going back this Spring and 
you can be sure the her and I 
are going with plenty of Dar- 
devles.’ 


USE DARDEVLES 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 
ORIGINAL “FAM- 
ILY” of GENUINE 
DARDEVLE 
BAITS 

Identified by 
the stamping 
on the 


verse side 
“Darde vile, 






















cause he is sure 


Te- 


Detroit, U.S 

A.” —look The 
for this and famous 
don't be fool- : 

an ta tae ; baits that 
claimed to wiggle and 
be “just wobble but do not 


as good.”’ 


twist your line. 


New Reduced Prices 


The Dardevle - - Now 75c 
The Dardeviet - - Now 65c 
The Dardevles Imp. - Now 50c 


and here is the 
NEW 

Dardevle 
Klinker 










Reel it slowly 
and the two 
minnows will 
swim along— 
following the 
head piece, and 
look exactly like 

two minnows following 
Pending) their dinner. Reel the 
Dardevle Klinker more 

rapidly and the minnows immediately re- 
volve in opposite directions, the tails 
striking together, causing a_ klinking 
sound which fish can feel or hear at a 
long distance, thereby attracting their at- 
tention. The alternate striking and sep- 
arating of the minnows also creates the 


(Patent 


action of a swimming frog. Also by re- 
moving the large ‘ooks and _ inserting 
small hooks in the minnow tail holes 
makes the Klinker ideal for catching pan 
fish. 

No. 800 Copper Head—Scale Finish Minnows 
No. 801 Copper Head—Nickel Minnows 


No. 809 Red and White Head—Nickel Min- 
nows 

No. 814 

No. &26 
Minnows 

No. 883 All Herring Finish 


Price $1.00 
WRITE TODAY 


for 
FREE Literature on all Dardevles, 
Osprey Lines and Nostealum Hooks 


All Frog Finish 


Black and White Head—Nickel 











NEW LOW PRICES! 


cu f Eppinger: 


“Outfitters of Sportsmen” 
(L) 131 Cadillac Square 


Dept. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





| be 
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N THE day of which I write, I 

worked upward carefully, looking 
down through the clear water to see 
where I placed my hobnailed shoes, for 
with but 3 inches of wader above the 
surface, to step into a hole or stumble 
over a snag or boulder would be un- 
pleasant to say the least. Holding my 


arm high—not in good casting position— 
I sent out the fly in a jab-like cast. A 
good rainbow rose immediately, but, 
owing to my awkward position, I was 
unable to strike quickly enough, so he 
went away, having only “tasted” the arti- 
ficial. The next rise, which came after 
several minutes’ wait, was met with a 
quick fly and quicker strike. I got him, 
a % pounder. So it went—rise, miss, 
miss, hooked, miss, miss, miss, hooked. 
When I came out of the tangle at the 
upper end four really nice trout reposed 
in my creel—all silversides—and I felt 
rather well satisfied. 

My next objective was a_ boulder- 
filled, alder-environed section of the 
stream, more difficult fishing if possible 
than that just enjoyed. Already the 
reader is familiar with my ichthyic phi- 
losophy; to wit, always fish the portions 
the other fellow finds too difficult. Now 
in this particular section, the water is 
almost wader-top deep, while the round, 
water-polished, volcanic rocks make 
walking very hazardous, yet it is filled 
with rainbow and brown, especially in 
ultrahot weather. I have gone there again 
and again when all the rest of the stream 
was utterly unremunerative and seldom 
have I been disappointed. There is a 
wider surface but because of the preca- 
rious footing, I make my way upward 
by hanging to the ends of outreaching 
alders, and grateful am I for their sup- 
port. 





N THIS particular day I had most 

wonderful sport, securing six fish, 
five rainbows and one brown, all about 
11 inches long. Not large fish, but in 
that swift water, amid those rocks, each 
battle was long drawn out-and actually 
thrilling. I might as well add here that 
I lost as many as I secured. There would 
but a flash in the water and not al- 
ways would I glimpse it, and a sharp 
tug as the rod came up. I always take 
it for granted in “the rapids” that a rain- 
bow has risen and struck, and more 
times than not, one has. Seldom have 
I seen a prettier sight than that catch 


when laid out on the green moss down 
where my companion was waiting me, 
for while we fish separately, we eat to- 


gether if possible, companionship being 
the sauce piquant of angling. 

Came the dressing of the last six fish, 
for I always stop and dress when I have 
caught half a dozen, dress and pack amid 
water-soaked ferns; but as this was the 
last six for the day I sought out a smooth 
shoot—where the water slips along over 
bedrock, fast and silvery—and squatted 
down, my hot legs bathed with the cool- 
ing flood. Now I don’t know how others 
look at it, but to me dressing a few 
trout is not a “nasty job,” as one puts it, 
especially if you have a good swift cur- 
rent into which to dip fish and knife 
frequently. Actually I like to eviscerate, 
there are many secrets of food di- 
vulged by the trout’s stomach, surprising 
secrets sometimes. Then there is the 
handsome appearance of the _ neatly 
dressed catch, cool,. firm and beautiful. 
One need not be an epicurean to be at- 


sO 


tracted thereby, and always the knowl- 
edge that a real feast lies before one 
adds relish to the task. 

Climbing to the top of the white 


J | pine and white birch shaded knoll the 





agreed-upon dinner site, [ found my 
companion waiting, fire already burning 
down to a hot bed of glowing coals, the 
tea water boiling. Again I am a Philis 
tine I guess. I do not like to delegate 
the cooking to other hands, for I think, 
given fresh sweet bacon, I can cook trout 


better than any other individual. I re 
quire a hot bed of coals, sweet bacon 
grease, piping hot, the trout wiped dry, 


with heads removed to conserve space in 
the pan and to reduce sticking together 
to the minimum. Granting all those 
things, again I insist I can cook the de 
licious beauties as they should be cooked 


To paraphrase: “Doubtless God might 
have created a more delicious fis! 
than the trout, but doubtless God never 
did. 

Lunch—no, dinner—disposed of, we 


rested, then took the dishes down to the 
stream and scrubbed them bright with 
white sand; washed them thoroughly, and 
spread them out in the hot sun to dry. | 


am free to confess dish washing is on 





In the headwaters of my river is the home 
of a colony of beavers 


job I would be willing to delegate to 
some one—anyone. Then we sprawled in 
the shade, the sharp odors of the camp 
fire tickling our nostrils, the gentle hum 
of insects in the tree tops pleasing out 
ears, as we let the world go by. Very 
far away and very unreal the world ot 


of argument and jeal 
all of it 
any- 


trade and barter, 
ousy, of statecraft and politics, 
hardly worth while. Ah, is there 
thing in all the world good as the 
rest that comes after a few hours or 

day well spent on some familiar trout 
stream ! 


SO 


Fishing Mexico’s Sea of Cortes 


(Continued from page 18) 


minutes to get out there with the car in 
stead of three hours with the boat. We 
were well out into Bachochibampo Bay 
and had our lines in the water by the time 
the birds began swarming from every point 
of the compass over a 10-acre spot near the 
east shore of the bay. Birds by the tens 
of thousands were hovering over the spot 
like a swarm of bees. We knew what this 
meant and headed the boat in among the 
birds—scarcely 100 feet from the shore 
Almost instantly we found ourselves in wa- 
ter that was almost solid with sardines 

















Made by Mustad—Used the World Over 





No Big Musky or 
Pike Will Thank You 


WHEN picking out your lures for those 
big fresh-water tigers . . . imsist on 

genuine Mustad Key Brand Hooks. You'll 

bring home more meat for the oven! 


Single, double or treble in Mustad 
Hooks you get the world’s best for hooking 
and holding. Developed by Mustad’s many 
years of leadership in making hooks of 
every kind for every country. 

Ask 
Hooks. 
baits. 


your dealer for genuine Mustad 
Ringed, snelled, in flies and on all 
Ask our nearest office for samples. 


US TAD 


Key Brand FISH HOOKS) 
Eat aprtnpena fk 


O. Mustad & Son Oslo, Norway 


New York Los Angeles 
44 W. 44th St. Mason Theatre Bldg. 


Keep Fish Alive! ! 


on a Heddon 
WINONA STRINGER 


No lifting a flopping, drip- 
ping mass of fish when you 
want to put on another one 
—no danger of losing your 
“big one’’—no danger of 
sticking your fingers. Indi- 
vidual detached metal 
snaps (like safety pins) at- 
tach to both lips of fish in 
such a_ way that they stay 
a alive. These snaps are then 
threaded onto stringer. 

All Heddon-WinonaStringershave 
the new “ cule rge-ruler’’ point. : 

QUICKER AND EASIER 
You disgorge hook, measure fish and 
string it in one operation 

The rear end of the metal point is 
notched, making an effective dis- 
gorger and the whole 6-inch point is 
Detached ruled into half inchesforaquick, 
handy fish measure. 

The he fleddon- Winona Stringer comes com- 
plete. It consistsof a 6-footcord with the new 
metal point, disgorge-ruler, and detachable 
bottom ring, together with 10 detached § 
snaps. Price 5c If your dealer cannot sup- 0 
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ply you, order direct from factory. > Hote 

Free! Heddon Bait Chart tells what bait to use, and M . 7). 

when and how to use it. Write today; also free Catalog. ”).>. 
,, 

| James Heddon’s Sons Dowaghac, Mich. om 
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WOLVERINE 
SANITATION 
EQUIPMENT 


—OFFERS— 
The last word in inside toilet 
facilities, where sewers are not 
available Thousands in use 
that have stood the test for 20 
years in all climates. 
Now is the time to modernize 


and protect the health and com- 
’ forts of your family. 

Write for full information and 
eliminate the outside toilet. 


DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
700 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 
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Then, hundreds of big totuavas began go- 
ing in every direction all about us. They 
were actually herding the sardines onto 


= beach to be grabbed up by the clouds 
f wheeling, shrieking, plunging birds. We 
were no sooner in the center of this twelve- 


ring circus before Doc and Don each had 
a strike. Their reels sang, and their rods 
sagged. For the rest of the forenoon the 
fishing was fast and furious. 

Doc landed two huge totuavas in less 
than an hour. Don landed three in an hour 
and a half, and then laid down in the bot- 
tom of the boat to rest. | took his rod, 
and brought in two fish in an hour and 
twenty minutes. While I was struggling 
with my second fish Doc was fighting with 
his third fish—a monster that said have 


been close to 200 pounds. At last I got my 
fish in the boat. Doc was still fighting his 
fish, and it appeared doubtful who was go- 
ing to give up first, the doctor or the fish. 


Y arms were still numb from pulling 


on the rod when Dr. Henke called 
out: “Johnny! Pour me out a shot of 
that brandy! I’m all in, and I’m never 


going to land him if I don’t have a bracer.” 





Into San Carlos Bay for lunch. Left to 


right — Dr. Henke, Angel Murillo, Don 
Meredith, and Alberto Merrell 
With that I got the brandy bottle, and 


constituted to blow the 
I poured it out 
saw how 
Then I 
durasn 
for the 
dose 


poured out a “shot” 
top of a man’s head off. 
into a big china cup so nobody 

much brandy was in the drink. 

disguised it with a little créme 
(peach soda), and held the cup 
doctor to drink. He downed the 


| he held his fish checked up with the reel 


at the end of a wild run. In about two 
minutes more the 
effect, and Doc began reeling in 
like a cowboy buildogging a steer. It was 
all over for the fish, and twenty minutes 
later he was in the boat. Doc flopped onto a 


seat, mopping the perspiration from his brow. 


his fish 


“Say!” he said, “how much br andy did 
you put in that dose you gave me?” 

“Not very much, Doc,” I replied, “only 
about four ounces.” 

“You son-of-a-sea-cook!” he exclaimed, 


I'd like to remove your appendix!’ 






ee 





Dry-fly rods 


as | 


brandy had begun to take | 





By noon the totuavas had apparently 
eaten their fill of sardines and were no 
longer interested in our lures, so we re 
baited our lines with 1-pound mullets, and 
cruised out to sea past the mouth of San 
Carlos Bay and northward along the 
Sonora shore. We soon began picking up | 
ballos, golfinos, corbina, cabrilla, and vari- 
ous other smaller fishes with which the | 
Gulf of California is literally alive. The rec- | 


ord catch of this fishing was a ballo of | 
about 100 pounds that I picked up ona mul- | 
let and landed after a half-hour struggle. 








better 
action 


\ JOR E power where more be- 
L longs for meeting the de- 
mands of modern dry-fly casting. 
Yet right along with it that 
same invaluable smoothness of 
casting action—and same fight- 
ing stamina when you give the 
Big Ones the butt!—for which 
Montague Rods of split-bam- 
boo have so long stood first in 
world-wide popularity. 

For all your fly fishing—wet, 
dry, streamer, bass bug, or what 
have you—try the new dry-fly 
Montague Red Wing Game 
Cock Rod. Choice of five 
lengths and weights. Price $25. 

Eleven other styles in fly rods, 
dry-fly and wet-fly, $35 to $3. 
Ten bait-casting rods, $20 to 
$2; 3 combination fly and bait- 


casting, $13.50 to $7.50; 4 
trolling, $15 to $6; 2 spinning, 
$15 and $10; 5 salmon (fly), 
$60 to $20. Twenty-six salt- 
water styles, $32.50 to $3. Ask 





your dealer. 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Split-bamboo Rods 
Drawer A-M, Montague City, Mass. 


Montague’s 1932 complete Catalog. 3¢ 
pages, will give you full details about 
all Montague Rods and Reels. Also in- 
cludes practical information on tackle 
and fishing, and the full rules for win- 
ning Montague Bronze, Silver and Gold 
Awards for taking big fish, according to 
weights. FREE. 














BARGAINSin Army and 
Qutdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist, Write for copy. 





y ESTABLISHED 1668 
ZA ,4730 Lester st. Richmond, Va.¢ 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water « Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 


Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put onand 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap hoida 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. £4} 
Writefor measure blank and Catalog. 
poner COMPANY 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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FAMOUS TIN LIZ 
MINNOW 







54 AND 1 OZ. $1.00 
PLAIN OR WEEDLESS 


Looks and acts more like a real crippled 
minnow than any other bait. Gets any fish 
that takes a live minnow. Especially ef- 
fective when they're down deep. 





A New Bait Idea 





New Tin Liz Sunfish 42-02 Plain or Weedless T5c. 


Tho baby sunfish are the regular food of 


bass and pike, the idea of a sunfish bait is | 


entirely new. You'll find the little Tin Liz 
Sunfish will get bass that are wise te ordi- 
nary baits. Runs nearer the surface than 
the regular Tin Liz minnow—better for shal- 
low water. Natural colors—just the nearest 
thing to nature ever accomplished! 


Flyrod Tin Liz 








Length 2°—Weight 1/32-0z.—50e 


It’s Light 


Made of duralumin from the dirigible Akron The 
shtest metal bait ever produced, lighter than a 
vases bug Poison for bass, trout, perch crappies, 
te 4 marvel of beauty and action! 


If your dealer does not have my baits, I will mail 
direct to you on receipt of price and include for 
each bait one of my gut bait casting leaders. Write 
for my booklet, “Bait Casting Dope.” 


FRED ARBOGAST 


43 Water St. Akron, Ohio 





In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 

By J. A. McGuire. Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip under- 
taken by a party of sportsmen to get museum specimens 
far off the beaten paths of the far North. $2.50 Pestpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


Another Famous 
Fish Line by 


GLADDING 
INVINCIBLE 


Waterproof Silk Casting Line 


Themostfamousandlargest 4 general 
selling waterproofed casting service line for 
line in the world. The first every type of 
waterproofedline ever made. ait casting— 
Sportsmen judge all fishing within the test 
linesby theInvincible stand- limits. 

ard. Where quality and serv- 

ice are desired, it is the first 

and only choice. 


8 sizes. Tests 12-50 )bs. 





| dise for the sportsman! Dr. 
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A ROUND in the gulf, and on the out- 
side of San Carlos Bay, Alberto set 
the nose of the boat against a small sand 
beach and I climbed ashore. I took with 
me an iron kettle and a big basket. In the 
basket were 8 kilos of fresh shrimps, bread, 
cheese, coffee, and various other articles 
for the making of a meal. A walk of 600 
yards brought me onto the shore of San 
Carlos Bay, where I soon had a fire going 
and the shrimps boiling in a kettle of sea 
water. By the time the boat got around 
into San Carlos Bay the food was ready 
to be served. As Doc vaulted ashore on a 
pole, I called out: “Come and get it!” They 
didn’t have to be called twice. We were 
all ravenously hungry, and what was done 
to the feast I'd prepared was ample testi- 
mony to gladden the heart of the interpre- 
ter-cook. The five of us devoured 16 
pounds of shrimps, about a peck of deli- 
cious Mexican sweetbread, a dozen red-hot 
tamales, a stack of toasted tortillas, 2 
pounds of cheese, a gallon of coffee, and 
various “trimmings.” And those shrimps 
—*“camarones,” we call them in Spanish— 
will long be one of the pleasant memories 
of every fishing trip to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. They’re as big as young lobsters, 
and a bushel of them is yours for the 
catching with a single drag of a small net 
in almost any shallow, mud-bottom waters. 
3oiled for about twenty minutes in sea 
water, with no other seasoning except pos- 
sibly a dash of catsup or salsa piquante 
(Mexican hot sauce), they are indescrib- 
ably delicious. Then, too, when you can 
eat your fresh shrimps with an_ ice-cold 
bottle of REAL, LEGAL BEER—well, 
Mexico’s Sea of Cortés is indeed a para- 
Henke ate 
until the pile of shrimp skeletons in front 
of him began to resemble a red sand dune. 
When he could eat no more, he said: “I 
can forgive you now for framing me with 
that dose of brandy. You may keep your 
appendix !” 

Five days of fishing in the gulf brought 
much the same results each day, except 
that we caught more fish some days than 
others. There was never a day that we 
didn’t get fish, and the only problem was 
finding them by having the flocks of birds 
point them out for us. When the birds 
found the sardines it was merely a case of 
getting in and doing our catching before 
the big fish became gorged with sardines. 
The five days of fishing netted us a total 
of nineteen big totuavas and several boat- 
loads of smaller fish. And, by smaller fish 
I mean ballos, cabrillas, corbinas, golfinos, 
etc.—‘small fry” of 100 pounds or less! 
None of this fish was wasted. It was all 
turned over to Alberto for distribution to 
Mexican families in Guaymas. To the 
sport of fishing was added the daily plea- 
sure of our midday meals at San Carlos 
tay. Those lunches became almost a 
sacred rite, and for the first time in any of 
our lives we got all the fresh shrimps we 
cared to eat. When we got tired of 
shrimps, fine big oysters such as one would 
pay a dollar a plate for in New York City, 
were ours for the labor of knocking them 
off the rocks. We had oysters on the half 
shell and oyster stew. If we got tired of 
oysters, which we never did, ten minutes’ 
work along any of the sand beaches would 
produce a peck or more of delicious big 
clams. 


\ ORLD-WIDE financial depression 
and world-wide turmoil aren’t wor- 


rying the Mexicans a bit. Theirs is a land 


| where people suffer nothing from the cli- 


mate. Food is cheap and easily obtained. 
Time means nothing in their lives except 
time to enjoy life. To them the American 
is a dog-in-a-treadmill who speaks a ter- 
ribly difficult language, and who spends his 





lite perpetually hurrying and striving for 


everything that’s always just beyond reach 
The very fact that Americans have begun 
coming down into Mexico to hunt and fish 
—something they regard as just so much 
needless work—is sufficient evidence that 
something is seriously wrong with the 
Gringo system. 

The American sportsman who seeks to 
break away temporarily from the grinding 
millstones of our so-called civilization to 
fish, to rest, or fall in with the lazy atmos 
phere of this Tierra del poco tiempo will 
find everything he seeks in Mexico’s Sea 
of Cortes—the Gulf of California. We who 
live in the Southwest are particularl 
tortunate in that the Gulf of California at 
any point in the states of Sonora and Sina- 
loa, or in the territory of Baja California, 
is now but a few hours away and within 
reach of modest purses via the automobile 
For one who is not too lazy to learn the 
language of Castile, the language itself is 
one of the pleasures of a sojourn in Mex 
ico. I can still hear the voices of my 
iriends in Guaymas ringing in my ears, 


and calling out: “Adios amigos! Hasta la 
vista,” 
Musky Luck 
(Continued from page 25) 
like a care-free colt, and _ reiterated. 


“Get him tomorrow, get him tomorrow.’ 

He didn’t get him the next day, but 
on the next one the big fish was awaiting 
his arrival, and the first time the red 
and white “wounded minnow” plug 
ploughed over the bedroom roof of His 
Royal Highness, my handsome and dis 





A young “porky” at lunch 


tinguished friend found himself with a 
real job on his hands. The line was a 
new one; however, the hooks held, the 
beautiful little “double built” split-bam- 
boo rod vibrated and sang like a seasoned 
steel blade, and an hour later, the Hon. 
James A. Reed romped into camp with 
the musky of his dreams. 

My last five days were spent with Cleo 
Gaudry, one of the finest young chaps, 
and one of the most capable guides 
in the Dominion. Much of his spare 
time is spent dreaming about a beau 
tiful pink-cheeked damoiselle who spends 
her summers on Cedar Island, but 
when Cleo fishes, everything else is for 
gotten, and he certainly understands all 
about Mr. Muskellunge and his devious 
ways. 

“Rough, broken rocks, and musk) 
weed, there’s where you'll find ’em,” in 
sists Cleo, and generally Cleo is right 
His sunny disposition is a never-to-be 


ea 





rgotten joy. Even now, I can hear 
is fresh young voice humming a favor- 
te ditty: 

A musky sat neath a musky weed, 

Looking about for a juicy feed. 

He saw some pickerel darting by, 

And checked them over, with eager eye. 

A gay little pike, with pajamas pink, 

Came floating listlessly through the drink; 
And a tough old jack, with a sneer on his face, 
Scowled as he passed Mr. Musky’s place. 

Just then a plug with a bright red head 
Came bouncing over the musky bed. 


was out like a flash, he leaped with vim, 
It was taps for him.” 


Ly 
1 


His jaws snapped shut. 


Chancellor E. H. Lindley, of the Uni- 
of Kansas, who had him for a 
itman in 1930, insists that Cleo is the 
reatest boy in all Ontario. And not the 
ast enjoyable part of a long vacation 
pent in the wilderness country is the 
heerful and stimulating companionship 
happy lad like that. 


ret 
erTsl 


New Trout in Old Waters 
(Continued from page 11) 


cordingly, I lingered downstream, and 
icked a dry March Brown fly above 
em. The lure floated back to me like 
wn, but where I anticipated a rise, a 
erd of minnows dimpled the surface, 

le the trout paid no more heed than 
they had. been stuffed. A Coachman 
et the same tumultuous reception—th¢ 
-riad rush of twinkling tails, but all 
them infinitesimal. ae 
Thinking to elude the pests by sinking 
e hook, I next made a detour to let a 
Hare’s Ear drift down from the 
hute. It dived amid air globules, sub- 
equently sliding within an inch of the 
ndifferent 3ut again those 
estiferous made a concerted 
ttack, buffeting feathery sham in 
e lens-bright until the huge 
rout alarmed flashed under a 
elf 

For a while my efforts-were baffled as 
mpletely as they had been by minnows 
a like occasion years ago. Then all at 
nee, the memory of that earlier adven- 
evoked the image of a comrad 
} had suggested the trick which spelled 
His smiling, freckled face 
avered between me and the fish, almost 
if it were mirrored on the water amid 
e billowy sailing clouds. 


et 


monsters. 
minnows 

the 
depth, 


at last, 


Té 


cess, 


‘Try helgramites!” prompted a once 
miliar voice, as if in answer to my) 
4 ; ’ , 
$ ental question. The syllables had a 
ghtly ventirloqual quality, as though 
ttered from a distance. But whether | 
ctually heard them, or whether they 
ere softly broadcast in my _ subcon- 


iousness, it would be impossible to say. 


“HE significant point is that I imme 
diately sought a riffle, upended a pan 
»f slate, and snatched a wiggler from 
he torrent. Replacing the last unsuccess- 
ul fly with a hook, I impaled the aquatic 
rva of corydalus cornutus without be- 

‘ nipped, and ascended to the sluice 
gain. But before doing anything further, 
deferred to another suggestion from 
[ and waited ten minutes. 
\s it turned out, wiser second-self 
uld have given sounder’ counsel 
Hardly had the dobson, doubling like a 
edgehog, dipped round a knuckle in the 
edges, than a savage jerk warned me to 
trike, and then something walked off 
vith the bait as sturdily as a percheron 
drawing a truck. A terrific lurch fol- 
lowed, and I was hitched to the mightiest 


lormer crony, 


no 
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IT’S HEXAGONAL 


53 


IT LOCKS AT ANY LENGTH 


ITS JOINTS CAN’T 


IT’S ONLY $5 


A hexagonal telescopic! The “Hex” Adjust- 
able. New features make it the most perfect 
acting steel rod ever introduced. This rod 
locks positively at any length, by means of 
a new patented guide lock. The joints can’t 
twist. Precise alignment of guides and han- 
dle, always. This Bristol rod is fitted and 
mounted like a far more expensive rod. 
Mountings all 
chromium plated. 









TWIST 


Bait Rod, No. 44, trimmed with 2-ring nickel 
silver guides and nickel silver stirrup top. 
9 feet long, telescoping to 30 inches. $5 
Fly Rod, No. 45, with 2-ring nickel silver 
guides and nickel silver 1-ring fly top. 9 feet 
long, telescoping down to 30 inches. $5 
Bait Casting Rod, No. 46, with all narrow 
agate casting guides and narrow agate cast- 
ing top, cork double grip handle, detach- 
able finger hook. 5% feet long, telescoping 
down to 20 inches. $7.50 


If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 


Sensational New Bristol Tackle and New Bristol prices featured in 
the 1932 Bristol Tackle Vest Pocket Reference Book. Your copy FREE. 
Just mail this coupon 





<Bristol” 


FISHING TACKLE 


Bristol, Conn. 








Five Sections, Brass bound. Pow 
erful Lenses. 10-Milerange. Can 
be used as a Microscope. Special Eye Piece forlooking at the 
Sun.included FREE. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75 


©. D: BENNER & COMPANY 1-14, Trenton, N. J. 


BIG 3 FT. TELESCOP 





rt 
15c extra. 








This Remington Pocket Knife 


les of superior 











has stag handle and two keen cutting bi: 
steel, so shaped that they are especially good for skinning 
| and cleaning fish, game birds, and fur beari animal] 

We will send you this knif 
FREE NATIONAL 
of charge on receipt of only SPORTSMAN 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 
scription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN a monthly 
magazine rammed full of 
} ! m ampin and 
t ng ories and pictures, 

aluable information about 
gur rifle fishing tackle, 

ame law changes, best places 

and game, etc 
1 ever offered in 
porting magazine. 
Clip this adv. and mail today 
with $1.00 bill, 

NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit Bidg. Boston, Mass. 











(1) Send me my copy of th« 
1982 Bristol Catalog. 


(1) Send me one Hex Rod 
eae I enclose $......... 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
256 Horton Street, 


= 
sName 


To Te ne 





City 


10,000 CAMP SITES 


The official Tourist Manual of the American Camp Asso- 
ciation lists over 10,000 sites, giving the location and 
equipment of each camp. Sent postpaid for 35 cents« 
oon oom OUTDOOR LIFE, !11 E. Hitt St., Mount 
Morris, . 


State 





Never a Backlash 


SINGLE ACTION 
DIRECT DRIVE 












with this 
| Noiseless 
_Gearless ties, 
Heddon 
‘WINONA 





glers. Self-spooling, 
klashes and has no 
delicate gears nor level-winding device to wear out. Lasts 
indefinitely. Capacity, 100 yds. of 15-lb. line. Can be 
adjusted to hold 200 yds. for trolling, etc. Comes equipped 
with Automatic brake and agate line guide. Also has 
thumb brake conveniently located on hub. Made of best 
nickel-silver and aluminum with phosphor bronze bear- 
ings. Spool black nickel finished. 
Price only $5—for Winona Reel No. 105-F (without 
click or spool encloser). Gives you everything a good 
reel should have without the common troubles. 
No. 108-F includes click and spool encloser to prevent 
line coming off and tangling. Price $7.50. Add one to 
| your kit for the coming season. If your dealer cannot 
| supply you, order direct from factory. ° 
Free! Heddon Bait Chart tells WHAT bait to use, and 
WHEN and HOW to use it. Write today. Also free Catalog. 


® James Heddon’s Sons 5.028; fitcn.. (22) y | 
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The New Level Winding 
3 Pc. Take-Down Reel 


Here it is... the “reel” sensation of the 
year! One of the new Bronson ‘Gold 
Seal” level-winding, 3-piece, take-down 
reels... that can be cleaned, oiled and 
reassembled in less than two minutes! 
You'll recognize its true worth... 
amazing quality ... balanced construc- 
tion . . . smooth running performance 
. ++ heavy nickel plating and astounding 
price... the instant you see it on your 
dealer’s counter! 

Write for new colored 

Catalogue! It’s FREE! 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


126 State St. Bronson, Mich, 








Newest Suction-Cell System must show 
actual reduction of size of rupture during 
trial. No leg straps, leather, springs. Free 
book and guarantee in next mail. Old 
concern—million appliances sold. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
5597 New Bank Building Steubenville, Ohio 








nal 


~\Fishermen 


Shannon Persuader 







A known fish-getter, in the 
weeds or open water. The spin 
mers are mounted on swivel 





weed guards. When a 
fish strikes, the spin 
ners drop down out of 
the way and you fis! 
with an open hook 
Standard colors, feath 
er or bucktail fly, O5« 
Shannon 
Weed Master SEND NOW FOR 
our handsome catalog, “Your 
ass, Pike, Pickerel, Passport to Fishing Paradise.”’ 
in fact any game fish 











mpl I over 
it Kink in hook hh yids 
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i position to guard 
the hook, yet the hook 
is open to catch the 
fish. Standard colors, 
feather or bucktail fly 
ron At your dealer. 


THE W. 3. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 46 
739 S. California Ave. Chicago, tll. 
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trout (as I fondly imagined) in the en- 


| tire county. 





How he jigged and bored round that 
pool, irresistible at the outset, and gain- 
ing vigor at every dash. Once in a blue 
moon I hook fish like that, but after toy- 
ing with my tackle for a spell, they cus- 
tomarily break away. So it might result 
in this case, particularly as I was using 
a 3-ounce rod. On the other hand, I 
stood a fair chance because the basin 
was free of snags. It required no sleight 


| to allow the quarry to wallop about to 


| rify 





his heart’s content, with the delightful 
possibility that he might tire in time. 
And so he did, for even the stoutest 


swimmers eventually exhaust themselves, 
unless they contrive to cut the line or to 
spit out the barb. And when he weak- 
ened, I guided him towards a strategic 
shallow—gently, coaxingly, almost prayer- 
fully. “Careful—he'll snap the leader!” 
I admonished myself; or else some other 
influence was still coaching me. Finally, 
when I managed to sweep him into the 


net from behind, the appropriate words 
were simply, “Some fish!” And as they 
rang on my inward ear, I once more 
fancied my boyhood friend beaming 
at me. 

HAT was a marvelous trout. It was 


not so much his great size (although 
he proved too bulky to squeeze into my 
basket) as a sort of luminosity that dis- 


tinguished him. Unlike his compara- 
tively dull neighbors in the Raritan 
river a few kilometers south, his keel 


shone yellow as newly minted gold, just 
his back had absorbed the lavender 
haze of leaf buds from above. Even his 
speckles were halos, like those which il- 
luminate the shadow legs of water spiders 
reflected on the bottom. Gaudy hues glo- 


as 


most of the denizens of S Run, but 
this particular trout seemed the most 
beautiful in the world, and doubly won- 


derful as the first prize of spring. 

His capture roused a sort of ripple in 
the life along that pastoral stream. A 
pair of bluebirds, which had been carol- 
ing on an apple tree, hovered toward the 
basin, pouring out their lay in a sort of 
gentle ecstasy. A blue-jay quartette on 
a spruce top rang the fase Ba of April, 
and most brilliant of all, a kingfisher, 
excited by the gleam of the faith, sprang 
his rattle as he painted a cobalt arc 
through the air overhead. A knot of 
plover, scampering on the warm turf be- 
side a cow not far distant, lifted into the 


breeze, their bronze rumps_ showing 
brightly, and their cheery whistle, “Kill 
Deer! Kill Deer;” floating over the 
fields. 


LL morning S Run had intrigued me 
by its resemblance to streams run- 


| ning through identical geological forma- 





tions in a neighboring county formerly 
familiar to me. It made so strange an 
appeal to the imagination that I fancy 


the dimly visualized friend, who solved 
the riddle of the great trout, was no 
more real than others who waded the 
run with me, yet left no footprints on 
the sandy shore. Happy-go-lucky, care- 
free youngsters, forgotten for nearly a 
| generation, you live again in spring, 


| passing along remembered valleys amid 


the music of migrants, and the fragrance 
of the wind from Florida. 

Similarly, the brook conjured up the 
spirit of more than one, its fellow in 
every respect, and equally alluring, al- 
though lost for years. The angler who 
frequents such enchanted rivers may cast 
a contemplative fly into many waters at 
the same instant, and may play more 
goodly trout than his creel will hold, 





even if he can not thrust a net under one 
in ten. Nor need he distinguish particu 
larly between fish of flesh, and others 
more or less visionary. He is interested 
impartially in all, because they swim i: 
the eternal tide of spring, brimming wy 
S Run, and kindred valleys everywhere 
It is joy enough to drift on that pleasant 


flood, companion (although unworthy) ot 
birds, bees, and trout, wafted precisely) 
like those dandelion parachutes. witl 


which we took wing. 


Out of the Depths 


(Continued from page 21) 


larger for he growled and muttered a 
slighting remark about the “big” rainbow 
of Crater Lake which would have mad 
any respectable game fish rise up in arms 
But I noticed that he seemed rather proud 
as he stuffed his catch into an empt 
creel. 

A few minutes after this event I had 
my first strike as a result of a long cast 





A 4-pound rainbow—not a large catch 
for Crater Lake 


lakeward. The trout charged from be- 
neath a submerged ledge and the jar of 
its contact made my casting arm tremble 
Having a good bit of line out at the time 
I was in difficulties immediately, and the 
fighter carried my leader back under the 
ledge where it managed to release itself. 
As I attempted to retrieve my lure | 
snagged it so securely that it was neces- 
sary to break my line. I judged the fish 
I had hooked to weigh 5 pounds or more. 
This practically terminated our fishing 
excursion from the shore, and we had to 
admit that two strikes and one fish didn’t 
represent brilliant sport for a day’s effort 
[It was quite dark by the time we reached 
camp on the rim. 


OLLOWING our evening meal we at- 

tended an educational lecture given by 
National Park officials. The uniformed 
man who spoke that night was introduced 
as Clyde Gilbert, assistant to the park 
naturalist. The name sounded strangely) 
familiar to me and his features were 
those of some one I had known—of that 
I felt morally certain. He furnished an 
extremely interesting lecture on the his- 





in 


tory of Crater Lake, mentioning how the 
lake came to be stocked with trout. 
Originally it was fishless, but trout fry 
had been planted in 1888 by Will G. Steel, 
a homesteader. He had carried the cans 
of spawn on his back down the treacher- 
ous crater walls before a trail was con- 
structed. Sportsmen should receive in- 
spiration from this courageous, self-ap- 
pointed assistant to nature. 

At the conclusion of his talk I spoke 
to Clyde Gilbert and as I did so, I noted 
a spark of recognition in his eyes. I 
had not been mistaken. 
each other. Literally, we had gone to 
different schools together! He had been 
competing in athletics at the University 
of Missouri when I was attending Kan- 
sas State College. We frequently had 
ontested against one another in various 
track events. Once he had hurled a 
javelin which had narrowly missed me 
as I was running a flight of hurdles. 
Yes indeed, we had been good friends. 
This unexpected meeting proved a lucky 
break for Bertholf and myself. Gilbert 
furnished us with complete information 
regarding the fishing in the crater and, 
more than this, offered to guide us on an 
ngling excursion. 

“Probably the finest fishing,” he in- 
formed us, pointing to the areas on a 
map, “is to be found around Wizard 
Island, especially through the narrows, 
and below the Wineglass on the far side.” 
The Wineglass is a great cliff on the 
eastern shore, thus named by some high 

imaginative mind. 


WE LEARNED, also, that until late- 
ly it had generally been supposed 
that the trout of Crater Lake did not 
spawn for the simple reason that there 
vere no spawning beds in evidence. But 
recent reports from investigators had 
brought the information that in some 
places the trout did spawn, probably in 
the subterranean inlets. It is, however, 
still a matter of conjecture. , 

In the faint light heralding dawn we 
shoved off on a sea of silence. Only a 
few stars shone and we began to hope 
for an overcast sky. Our boat was light 
but roomy, capable of carrying three per- 
sons comfortably. Despite the steady 
swing of the oars we seemed hardly in 
motion, so vast did the darkness make 
the crater seem around us. Before us 
lay Wizard Island and possible giant 
trout, but Gilbert warned us not to an- 
ticipate too much since fishing this Au- 
gust had not been good. The largest rain- 
bow he had seen this season had weighed 
hut a measly 7 pounds. He apologized 
on behalf of Crater Lake. 

It was 13%, miles from the dock at 
Eagle Cove to the island. We covered 
the distance in about twenty minutes for 
the surface was almost smooth, only a 
slight ripple favoring our excursion. As 
ve neared the island I swung the craft 
towards the narrow strip of water which 
is known as Skell Channel. Walt had 
heen assembling his trolling tackle, and 
now he dropped a gleaming blade behind 
s. Wizard Island, we now could dis- 
cern, was broken with numerous coves 
and insignificant straits between minor 
islands. At Gilbert’s request he took the 
mars and guided us in and out the best 
fishing areas while I assembled a fly 
rod. 

But before I ever wet a line Bertholf 
suddenly became active and vociferous. 
His short rod bowed to the resistance 
of finned life. The game did not leap and 
we had our first sight of it when Gilbert 
netted the trout from gray water. It was 
a beautiful rainbow weighing approxi- 
mately 3 pounds. For Walt the day al- 
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We did know 
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The Worlds Finest Tackle 
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by Shakespeare 





The New 
Shakespeare 
Super-Reel 


Price $25 


UCH is Shakespeare Fine Fishing 

Tackle—honor built as fine as it 
can be made; honor sold at the low- 
est possible price such tackle can be 
sold for. 

Made by skilled craftsmen who are 
experienced anglers—who know what 
good tackle is expected to accom- 
plish, Shakespeare Fine Tackle is all 
that knowledge, skill, and conscien- 
tious work can make it. 

Fine rods. .."'Honor Built from Butt 
to Tip"; Fine reels..."Built Like a 
Watch"; Super-Silk lines that are the 
"Finest, Strongest, Most Perfect Lines 
Possible to Produce"; and finally, 
"Baits that Get the Fish''—these are 
the products of the Shakespeare shop, 





Two thousand dealers in Fine 
Tackle have this Shakespeare dis- 
play in their windows. Look for 
it in your city. 


where every man's work is judged 
solely by its excellence. 

Shown above is the beautiful new 
Super-Reel, designed by Mr. Shakes- 
peare to exemplify in one supreme 
model the highest attainment of the 
reel-maker's art. With this beautiful 
new master reel which he considers 
his finest creation, he has authorized 
an unlimited, unqualified guarantee 
of its perfect performance for the 
life-time of its owner. This 


Write to the Shakespeare 
Company,.429-A N. Pitcher 
Street, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
yan, for a copy of the new, 
beautifully illustrated cata- 
logue showing the Super- 
Reel, and other 
“Fine Fishing Tackle 





Catalogue 
by Shakespeare.” Free! 

















FLY FISHING FOR 
TROUT 


By Mark CatLin 

$1.50 Postpaid 
106 pages, 5x72. Illustrated. One 
of the most common-sense works on 
trout fishing that has ever been pub- 
lished. A real text book by a life- 
time fly fisherman. Explains the 
life, habits, fighting qualities and 
favorite habitat of trout; what flies 
to use and when; what equipment to 
use; how to select flies; tying flies; 
how to cast; what to do in various 
weather and water conditions. A 
book you'll keep in your kit for con- 
stant and frequent reference, 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, II. 








Giants of the Forest 
By W. S. Chadwick 
$5.00 

Many of our readers have enjoyed Mr. 
Chadwick’s African stories in OUTDOOR 
LIFE, and they will 
get their full share 
of entertainment out 
of this book. Well 
printed, beautifully 
illustrated and 
written in Mr. Chad- 
wick’s _ inimitable 
style. 


Mr. Chadwick has 
had such wide expe- 
rience in the jungles 
that his stories can- 
not help but be 
authentic, and they 
are certainly thrill- 
ing too. Any sports- 
man will feel he has 
gotten his money’s worth after reading 
the book. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Il. 


























"Six Bass Weighing 
17 Pounds'' 


All Taken on the 
New Shakespeare 
DARB-A-LURE Bait 


Here is a new Shakes- 
peare bait of exceptional 
merit. The photo is just 
one of many record and 
limit catches of bass and 





other game fish taken 

with this remarkable new 

See Shakespeare "Darb-a- 
Buddy Darby’s Lure” bait during its year 


happy smile! of trial and test. 


The "Darb-a-Lure” is delightfully easy 
to cast....practically weedless....has a 
most life-like, animated action, and con- 
istently gets the fish—plenty of ‘em! 
The price is $1.00. 

All dealers in good tackle have the 
Darb-a-Lure bait, or will get it for you. 
Get one now, before the season opens 
and get your limit on the opening day. 


Get it of your dealer, or write direct to 
Shakespeare Company, 43!-A N. Pitcher 
Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan for one, and 
2 free copy of the new catalogue "Fine 


Fishing Tackle by Shakespeare. 


This is the new Shakespeare Darb-a-Lure Bait 
Get One! 















CAMP 
MOCCASINS 





Our most popular num- 

ber for camp and home 

; 95 use True moccasin of 

Catalo post dark brown waterproofed 

FRE leather No seams, no 

stiff? welt Unusually pli 

ible. Sizes 2% to 12. Thousands in use and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. C. O. D. if desired 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., INC. 
Dept.L6-M ERIE, PA. 
For a Heaping Creel 
of Speckled Beauties 


‘ Peck's tantalizing Floating Trout Mid- 
Peck’s Underwater gets and Underwater Fly Minnows. 


Fly Rod Minnow 


All sizes in all Peck's killing patterns 
for all varieties of trout. Floating Trout 
Midgets 50c each, Underwater Fly Rod Minnows 50c each 
Send $1.00 for sample Midget and Minnow. 
slogue free 
E. H. PECKINPAUGH COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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IMPROVES 
“FISHERMAN’S 


LUCK” <u) 


| Blended from three oils, 3-in-One 
| does three things to keep your reel 
in condition. As it oils it cleans and 
prevents rust and corrosion. 
Use 3-in-One on rods and reels; on 
bicycle, tools and guns, too. At all 
good stores; handy cans or bottles. 


Three -in-One Oil Co., New York 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 


SPECIAL 


Common ringed sinker molds Thou- 

sands are in use last a lifetime 
Furnished postpaid with full instruc- 
tions for $1.00. 


DOLPH MFG. CO. 


Cedar Rapids lowa 











Sinker Siaes 
2o2. 1% o# 
l4dr 7 dr. 











The Book of the Pike 
By O. W. Smith 


On sale now—Cloth, $3 net: Turkey Morocco, 


Outdoor Life Bouk _Shop, Mount Morris, 








Anywhere. a . Every w here. a 


Your Vacation Home 


A GILKIE CAMP 
TRAILER 


or back trails, in rough, wild 
country, or at some scenic vacation spot—you 
can be sure of safety, comfort and economy with 
a GILKIE. A real kitchenette, including an in- 
sulated ice box—regular beds with inner spring 
mattresses—plenty of luggage space and war- 
ranted weather-proof equipment, are just a few 
of their outstanding features. 


Easy to set up—quick to pack up—GILKIE’S 
are always ready to follow faithfully the tracks 
laid down by the rear wheels of your car. Write 
now for the 1932 story about GILKIE CAMP 


TRAILERS! 


Over highways, 





TERRE HAUTE IND. 


AVE., 











as his broad grin 
Light rays in the east smiled 
with us, but now we were quite sure the 
morning at least would be cloudy with 
| a possibility of rain. 


ready 
betrayed. 


Was a success, 


[ WAS fast becoming acquainted with 
the technique adopted by fly fishermen 
of the crater. It is a common practice 
to troll a fly on about 50 feet of line 
although most anglers prefer to fish th 
wet fly at a considerable depth. In this 
style the fly is placed over deep water 
and permitted to sink for several seconds 
before being retrieved. I have heard this 
spoken of as “stil! fishing” with the fly, 
but it is quite a logical method whe: 
one remembers that the trout live at a 
a fly may not be seen at 30 or 40 
feet. 

It seems that in the crater waters 
anglers find their greatest success with 
hackle flies, preferably brown or com- 
bination, but good catches are frequent], 
made with Coachmen, Professors, and 
Silver Doctors. In other words, most of 
the flies which have proven themselves it 


Pacific coastal waters are likely to b 
productive in Crater Lake. 

When beginning my activity with the 
fly rod I made the very common error 


of not allowing my feathered lure to sink 


deeply enough. When at length I let it 
| settle for almost twenty seconds I was 
rewarded with a jar against my rod 
Slowly but surely I coaxed the offender 
to the surface where he responded wit! 
an admirable aerial demonstration. Our 
net finally closed around him and I, too 


felt that all was well with the world. It 
was another rainbow slightly smaller that 


my partner’s catch. Two other species 
of trout are to be found in the crater 
—German brown and _= silverside—but 
that day we landed nothing but rain- 
bows. 

The morning passed all too ‘soon 
Duties made it necessary that Clyde 
Gilbert *return to the rim. We did not 


catch a great number of trout, but each 
bit of game represented a story in itself 
One fish hooked, but not landed, by 
Bertholf was a terrific fighter and might 
have exceeded 10 pounds in weight. The 
largest that we carried away weighed 
approximately 4 pounds. Five trout per 
person is a day’s limit in Crater Lake 
but the majority of sportsmen return wit! 


catches short of that number. “Hard 
to-get rainbows” you may well call them 
but fishing amid such colorful and 


majestic surroundings is more than sport. 
A great trout charging out of the depths 
is something to be remembered. 

It has been more than 40 years 
Will Steel first planted trout fry in Crater 
Lake, and today, due to its inaccessibility, 
there must be some giant rainbows in 
habiting the blue depths. But only the 
persistent and resourceful angler will 
know the thrill of landing one of these 
monarchs. 

Some day these sunken waters will give 


since 


up their mystery. Some day you will 
hear of 20-pound rainbow trout being 
taken from this azure sea. You may be 


the power behing such an event—who 
knows? 
Wilderness Wall-Eyes 
(Continued from page 13) 

my eyes popped. He looked like 12 
pounds—no less. 

Joe was offering running comment. The 
fish was putting up that stubborn, un- 


spectacular, bulldoggish battle so chara: 
teristic. Even with the fish in sight I 





ww 


couldn’t seem to pry him up farther. He 
just hung there in the water and braced 
himself. Then he'd run; then stop with 
all fins skidding. The strain on the rod 
was—well all you cared to put on it. 

Strong arming him turned the trick. 
Ile came into the canoe with fight still 
in him. Every time he fell on the bot- 
tom of the canoe he made a sound like a 
ow trying to kick a hole through a barn. 

“Guess that'll hold this Sumpter fel- 

w,” chortled Joe. We had no idea Jack 
could match such a fine wall-eye. 

We paddled on. We hooked bottom, 

t a 5-pound wall-eye, turned toward 
amp, and came, head on, toward Jack 
and Buck in the other canoe. 

“Got any fish?” asked Buck, grinning. 

“What did you get?” countered Joe. 

Registering pride, Buck held up a 5- 
pound northern pike. 

“Look here,” said Joe, falling into the 
trap with a splash. Triumphantly he held 
ip our wall-eye. It was only about 8 
ounds but was right sizeable for a pike- 
perch at that. “Wall-eyes in this lake; 
big ones.” 

“Tell us something new,” razzed Buck, 

s grin widening. 

He held up a wall-eye with mouth 
pread that looked like a shark. 

“Good lord,” said Joe under his breath. 
We'd caught this pair of big fellows in 
ess than a half hour of fishing for wall- 
es. They would have furnished the 
ubject for talk for a week at many lakes. 

Dinner time came and we pulled in. 
\Ve measured fish. The big wall-eye that 
ick had caught was fully 4 inches longer 
han my 8-pounder, and that bet was set- 
tled. 

“But if you'd had to match that one 
that got away—,” began Joe. 

“Horse-feathers,” remarked Buck con 
olingly. 

“We'll go out again this afternoon and 

ll show you,” said Joe. 


é 


Bor you know how it is. We had all 
the fish we could possibly use before 
e moved camp. We pulled out fish and 
rned them loose until we tired of it 
nd then started batting around the lake 
Conmee is as wild a spot as I ever 
ited. On the south side, old granite 
untains have been smoothed down by 
laciers long since dead. Only clean, 
ocky shores encompass the lake even 
hough the north shore is flat. The wa- 
ers are tamarack-tinted but transparent 
The lake became a mirror. We took 
ctures and shot movies. We looked at 
he outlet; a boulder strewn bit of river 
ading to Brent Lake. Back on the lake 
vain we lazied along, looking into the 
iystical world of the water mirror. 
ameo clear, extending below the water's 
lge, this was a topsy-turvey realm with 
rests all upside down. 

The sun huddled toward the west. Our 
ne day we had allotted to Conmee was 
vinging toward a close. We turned a 

cky point. Joe suggested we troll a 

mostly as a matter of habit. The 
noe slipped along easily. 

“Got one,” said Joe suddenly. He be- 

to reel. 

Thirty feet from the boat a 9-pound 
orthern pike flashed into the air. 

[ reeled hurriedly to get my tackle 
lear so that it would not snarl when 
loe’s fish began to cut circles. My hook 
grabbed something. At first I thought 
our lines had fouled. Then I reckoned 
{ had touched bottom because the canoe 
nad lost headway. 

Finally I knew the truth. 

I had a fighting fish snagged on my 
hook; a 6-pound wall-eye. 
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It developed into a two-ring circus. Joe 
yelled for Jack Sumpter who had the 
movie camera. The northern on Joe’s 
line went clawing and skidding toward 
the end of the bay. The 8-pound wall- 
eye on my hook bored toward bottom. 
Around the corner came Buck and Jack 
paddling as though the lake’d caught on 
fire. 

Jack pointed the camera. 

“Action,” he ordered. 

The fish gave it. It was a star act. A 
fitting end to a glorious day in the wild- 
erness. 

We broke camp next morning to the 
tune of a wolf pack that had made a kill 
across the bay. Their wild chanting was 
echoed eerily from the forest walls that 
encompass Conmee. We were in the cen- 
ter of the country of claw and fang— 
untammed—given to testing man, who in- 
vades it with grim situations where he 
must think for himself and think quickly. 

As though belying the wolf howls, the 
drone of a motor sounded in our ears. 
The wide spread of airplane wings ap- 
peared in the east, and the Canadian 
aerial fire patrol winged a steady course 
across the lake. If they saw our canoes 
on the shoreline they gave no sign. It 
was a significant picture—the light Indian 
craft rocking at the wave’s edge and the 
cabin monoplane winging over lakes so 
swiftly it covered in a few moments miles 
that paddles could not traverse in hours. 


\ JE LEFT Conmee reluctantly. The 

hours had been filled with stuff that 
weaves memories. The indefinable beauty 
of wilderness unbludgeoned by empire 
builders; unscarred by the good-roads 
fanatic and his parasite, the tin can tour 
ist, swaths Conmee in tapestries of wild 
beauty. You have the feel of being on 
your own. Policemen, fire departments 
telephones—all the organization and 
equipment urbanites have built up to pro 
tect themselves and speed up their daily 
routine until they become guarded squir- 
rels in treadmill cages forever galloping 
toward the false gods of business success 

are far from Conmee. You fight yout 
own battles; guide your own hours in 
their courses; stand face to face with 
l'ruth and the Infinite. At Conmee your 
only business conferences have to do with 
lures, and your test of salesmanship is 


whether or not you can get a wall-ey 
to make a deal. 
The way to Conmee? Outfit at Ely, 


Minn. Get towed up Basswood Lake to 
the falls; then portage and paddle to 
Crooked Lake on the _ International 
Boundary. Don’t neglect the necessary 
license secured from Canadian rangers 
guarding Quetico Provincial Park. From 
Crooked Lake the easiest route lies to 
McIntyre where you find lake trout and 
bass. Two short portages from McIntyre 
is Brent. In the middle of Brent is a 
bay to the north and here is the portage 
to Conmee, 

Entering Conmee from this portage 


keep north until you see a straight line 
cut east and west through the thick for 
est by surveyors. Turn northeast; pass 


the picture-book islands, and land on the 
eastern tip of the large island on the 
north side of the lake where you'll find 
a table, fireplace, and plenty of wood. 
Of course if this doesn’t appeal to you. 
Oh, it does, eh? 

Then take a bit of further advice: take 
strong line and some extra lures. You'll 
need both when Conmee’s. wilderness 
wall-eyes start to hit. 

Next month—the last of Mr. Carhart’s 


stories of fishing in the Quetico-Superior 
wilderness “Trout Lake”’ 





GOING FISHING? 
—play safe against 
sore muscles; open wounds 


HOSE first few back-to-nature days are 
4 pore sure to put an added burden on 
soft muscles in the way of aches and pains, 
stiffness, even dangerous sprains. 

Here’s the thing to do, When you're 
packing up the kit, toss in a bottle of good 
old Absorbine Jr.—the favorite for 40 
years of trainers and coaches who know 
the value of safe, quick, reliable relief— 
the finest liniment that ever soothed an 
ailing muscle. 


You bet Absorbine Jr. is welcome com- 
pany when you’re miles from nowhere. It 
takes the feverish sting right out of sun- 
burn. Great for tired, burning feet. What’s 
more, it’s a splendid antiseptic to aid in 
the healing of cuts, burns, bruises and 
those dozens of scratches you’re bound to 
pick up. 

Hives, poison ivy, insect bites? Douse on 
Absorbine Jr. and see what 
wonderful ease it brings. 
For almost any infirmity 
that can come to a man in 
the woods, in this one bottle 
there is blessed relief. Any 
druggist sells it, $1.25. For 
free sample write to W. F. 
Young, Inc., 377 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 
In Canada: Lyman Build- 
ing, Montreal. 





No Kit Complete without 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


CHECKS ‘“‘ATHLETE’S FOOT” 
Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ringworm germ 
which causes “Athlete’s Foot,” that itch- 
ing, sealy, or soft moist condition between 
the toes. Apply full strength at first sign 
of infection. 






































\ST spring I took a trip in a five- 
room apartment on wheels. It con- 
tained all the modern improvements 

with outside windows on every side and a 
front yard that is all of Nature's out-of- 
The designer and builder of this 
up-to-date camping luxury is my dad, Ed- 
win W. Everett. 

Here’s how it all happened: Mother, 
dad, and brother Ray had been traveling 
around the country for the past three or 
four years in a small trailer. On these 
trips dad had kept notes of all the best 
points about other trailers he met up with 
in the different camps. Selecting the best 
of these, dad built one which is based on 
comfort and convenience more than looks. 
Lire asked me 


doors ! 


The editor of OvurTpoor 
to make a sketch, and describe this trailer 
for its readers, many of whom will be 
deeply interested in the novel features 
which it contains. The accompanying 


photographs give a good idea of the out- 
side appearance. The sketch shows the 
arrangement of the interior. The outside 
dimensions of the body are approximately 
16 feet long, 634 feet wide and 6™% feet 
high. If the corners and top had been 
rounded, the appearance would have been 
greatly improved. 

Referring directly to the sketch, the im- 
portant parts of the trailer are numbered. 
he beds are No. 1. There are two full- 
sized double beds with excellent springs 
and mattresses. When prepared for travel, 
they are folded up into the body, making 
the sides of the trailer perfectly flat. Bolts 
hold them in place. The dotted lines “C” 
show the amount of room the folded beds 
occupy in the trailer. These lines also 
show the position of movable draw cur- 
tains, which make dressing rooms for each 
bed, with an electric light (shown by dotted 
circle) for each bedroom. During the day 


* @ 39: ow 


‘Maurice H.Decker + 


Trailering in Comfort 
By Fred Everett 


to the ceiling, with a large drawer under 
each. No. 10 is an ice box with a radio 
on top. No. 11 is the kitchen sink with 
running water. It is a deep sink for all 
kinds of washing. No 12 is the gasoline 


stove, run with air pressure. 

AT NO. 13 is the water tank, thirty 
4 gallons, equipped with an air valve 
and gauge, the air furnishing the pressure 
for the running water. The electric lights, 
indicated by the dotted circles, are lighted 
by two storage batteries at No. 14. The 





The trailer with rear platform folded up, 
and one bed let down 


radio is also connected here. <A_ series 
of switches above the batteries make all 
connections in the trailer and to the auto 
generator, by which the batteries are 
charged when needed. As most of the 
travel is by day, this is possible. 

At No. 15, outside the side door, are 
the removable steps. Outside the rear 
door is No. 16, a folding platform about 
6% feet square, which makes an extra 
room. Takedown pipes form the frame- 
work over it and are covered with netting 
and canvas, both being removable, folded 
up and packed while traveling. The pipes 
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under the 


fit into a box rear end of th 
trailer. The covering was not made i 
time for this trip, but we found great us¢ 
for the platiorm. This extra room is for 
a dining, living or extra bedroom, as ma 
be desired. I used it for my studio o1 
this trip, as the photo shows. 

Once a person has camped in such lux 
ury, he is spoiled. Within five to ten min 
utes after I stopped the outfit, camp would 
be all made. What with electric lights 
running water, gas to cook with and a 
radio—well—dad’s trailer was a whale of 
a success. 

There was one big question in all ou 
minds—could a car pull it? Every out 
sider who looked it over said that it 
couldn't be done. It was too big, clums 
and heavy. When ready and packed fo 
the road, it weighed 3,000 pounds. Da 
and I and the family, and Dick Green 
the mechanic who helped dad build it, were 
the only people who had faith in its trav 
eling merits. 

The distance from Nyack to Moosehead 
Lake, Maine, is about 600 miles by aut 
road. I said that I could make the tri 
in two days. Dad and brother Ray said 
three. They should know, having traveled 
by trailer so much, so we allowed thre 
days to travel, find and make camp. By) 
leaving early Tuesday morning, we hoped 
to reach Moosehead Lake and be all set 
by Thursday night, ready to fish early Fri 
day morning, May 1. 





ERE is how it actually worked out 

We started Tuesday morning, the 28tl 
and went from Nyack, N. Y., by way oi 
Kingston, crossed the ferry to Rinecliff, 
over the Berkshire Mountains to Avon, up 
the beautiful Connecticut valley to West 
field, Mass.; then to Brattleboro, Vt 
where we camped just over the line i 












































the curtains and rods New Hampshire, a 
are pushed out flush distance of 268 miles 
with the trailer sides, at an average trav 
closing off the beds eling speed of 32 
and making a full- miles per hour for 
sized living room ‘. the first day. 

No. 2 is the living ss Next: €29 
and dining room f semese y Wednesday, we had 
No 3, a clothes Ws ; to climb over the 
closet. No. 4 is a é. 9 10 : White Mountains of 
room containing a eres, Wea sare. ; N e w Hampshire 
washbasin with run- oe ; ; and so we took our 
ning water at No. 5, fA 8 [4 ‘ time, stopping for 
and a toilet at No 6. 5 a — “— ©) 16. supplies in Keane 

otted line “C” is the , \ . Later, at Portland 
separating curtain. ' { Me., we spent se\ 

No. 7 is the kitch- % ie ‘3 : eral hours looking 
en, separated from L awe nnn Sn =. - Tee, ee ; around For the 
the other rooms by l | 9 un | , : night, we parked i 
sliding doors, No. 8, | - . the fair grounds at 
which are closed Lewiston, a total 
when cooking smoky distance of 222 miles 
or smelly meals, F for the day and 508 
such as fish, pan- miles for the tw: 
cakes, etc. No. 9 is days. 
two large enclosed General layout of the trailer (see article MW ha were : Bom 

reaching for explanation) within 150 miles oi 





cuph yards 
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ur destination, so we did not rush things 

the morning, but enjoyed the beauty ol 
the Maine scenery, and the change as we 
neared the North Woods. 

We reached Greenville in the middle oi 

e afternoon, a total distance of 652 miles. 
lfere we loaded up with supplies and went 
on to Lily Bay—found a wonderiul camp 
ite, a boat and a canoe, and were all set- 
tled before dark. 

[he return trip, made two weeks later, 
howed us what we could do with the 
railer if we had to. We left Greenville 
at 6:30 p. m. and reached the fair grounds 

Lewiston about 2:00 a. m. I roused the 
bunch early enough that morning so that we 
ot started after breakfast at about 9:00 

m. From there we went to Portland and 
followed Route No. 1 for home. I drove 
over 450 miles, the last 50 through a dens« 
fog, and reached home at 5 in the morning, 
less than a day and a half for the whole 
trip, with time out for sleep and eats. On 
some smooth stretches of good roads we 
reached a speed of 55 miles per hour just 





This demonstrates the rear platform in 
use 


to test out the possibilities of trailer travel. 
What a laugh dad had on all those who 
said his car couldn’t pull the trailer! 
There is one point on which we four 
agreed—that for comfort, convenience, 
and a really enjoyable trip, there is noth 
ing that can compare with a trailer. Until 
this trip I had always been a rabid tent 
amper, but now I’ve got to have a trailer 
my own! 


Take No Chances With 
Bad Water 


By Maurice H. Decker 


( NE of the most common causes of sick- 

ness among campers and woodsmen is 
had water. In order to thoroughly guard 
against this source of disease, you must 
reject two old-fashioned ideas about pure 
and impure water. Science has definitely 
proved both to be false. 

One of these theories is that running 
vater purifies itself. I have read stat 

ents that went so far as to estimate just 
how many yards a stream or spring must 
run in order to automatically rig the wa- 
ter of disease germs. This is bosh of the 
worst sort and might cost one his health 
or even his life if he put dependence in it 

The other fallacy is that a filter purifies 
and sterilizes a liquid. The filtering proc 
ess helps, there can be no doubt of that, 
but its main action is to strain out harm- 
ful vegetable matter. A filter does not 
provide any semblance of guarantee that 
it will remove or make impotent the germs 
of virulent disease. 

There are two.ways, both easy and de- 
pendable, to make sure that the water you 
drink is safe. One way is to boil it, the 
other is to add a chemical. Boil bad wa- 
ter violently for ten minutes and you can 
drink it with impunity so far as contagious 
disease germs are concerned. Boiling won't 
make dirty, muddy water any more palat- 
able, but it prevents the contraction of 
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COUT around the outpost stores on the fringe of the wilds, 
in any part of the country — you'll find that storekeepers who 
outfit men for every sort of expedition from a two months’ 
canoe trip to a week-end of fishing, carry a tremendous stock of 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. It is a staple food with men who hunt 
and fish, because its sturdy, compact package is easy to handle and 
proof against abuse, because it is a wonderful ready-mixed recipe 
that requires only a little water and stirring to make the finest 


pancakes you ever tasted — the ideal out-door breakfast. 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour comes in two varieties, wheat and 
buckwheat. Whichever you prefer, you'll find that Pillsbury’s 
pancakes fill the bill. 


Pillsbury’s 


Pancake Flour 





a 


# Pillsbury 
FLOUR & 
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For camping, canoeing, boating, and 
general outing, etc.—wear Russell's 
ONEIDA, It is a true, hand-sewed 
moccasin, giving a cushiony feeling 
under foot. Light weight—yet 
_ staunch enough for rough go- 
h ing. All sizes for men and 
= women. 


The MASCOUTIN, shown 


light weight, 9” moccasin for 
boat fishing, upland hunting, 
etc Provides the last word in 
comfort and quiet, walking ease. 
Never-rip seams—French Veals 

and special, non-slip soles. 
Low priced. 

Write for free illustrated cata- 
log, describing complete Russell 
Line of fishing and hunting 


Boots, Pacs, Golf Oxfords, 
Slippers, Wading Shoes, 
etc 





W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St. 


Berlin, Wis. 
C= Es 


Camp Out co - 


Have your own Abercrombie’s outfit. For go- 
ing light—our new Explorer Tent, style below 
at right. Aberlite green fabric; sewed in 
ground cloth; ventilating front and window 
with storm curtains. Rain, bug, snake and var- 











mint proof. Size 612 "x6; » 11 Ibs., $24; 
8x8’, 14 Ibs., $30. 
Get an Abbielite Cozy 


“nee Robe. 
lambswool and camelhair blanket lining; all- 














weather cover, Talon fastened. Only 8 Ibs. 
Price $25. All tents, air beds, cooking 
outfits. Best values, at new 


lower prices. Catalog FREE. 
Delivery Free in the United States 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE co. 


31 re iA 
NEW YORK CITY 





BEAN’S CANOE SLIPPER 


Made of high grade tan elk leather with double 


oil tanned moccasin sole and rubber heel. Off 
and on in a second with Talon Fastener. It is a 
combination “Slipper Shoe” that can be used 
for many 
Sizes 8 to 12. 
$2.50 Postpaid. 


Prices, Men's and Ladies’, 












Also with single sole and 
no heel for $2.25 Post- 
paid. Write for New 
Spring Catalog. 


Mid. by 

L. . SEAe. 

86 i be 
Freeport, $2.50 
Maine. Postpaid 





Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Taxidermist. We teach you at home 
© mount 
a to tan skins. Mount 












common animals, 
squirrels rabbits, froge ai 
eons. Big in spare time. 


FREE BOOK 7" sii Be 


how to have a wonderful b 


.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, eax Court ae. Omaha, Ned. | other 
| when an oiled tarp we used to pull up over 








| CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT | 
By Horace KEPHART 
$2.50 postpaid 

TWO VOLUMES IN ONE 








“THIS is the most complete and up to date book 
on camping that any one could wish for, and 
written by one of the best known authorities 


Order today 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 111 E. Hitt St., Mt. Morris, Ill. 
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| such diseases as dysentery and typhoid. 


To add the proper amount and kind of 
chemical antiseptic answers the same pur- 
pose and in many cases is the more handy 
and convenient way, since one does not 
always have a fire available when he 


| drinks. 


below, is a perfect answer to | 
any sportsman’s prayer for a | 


| fabric 
purposes around camp and cottage. | 





Campers and woodsmen should be con- 
tinually on their guard against water that 
might contain disease germs. Take noth- 
ing for granted. Mountain streams and 
springs must not be regarded as pure sim- 
ply because they flow through a seemingly 
wild and wilderness country. No matter 
where you go, the chances are that man 
has been there before you. 

Avoid springs that suddenly increase the 
flow or run muddy after a hard rain. 
They are getting surface water somewhere 
back along their source. Deep wells and 
cisterns in small villages and at motor 
camps should be pure—but unless they 
have been tested by the State Board of 
Health and are so placarded, regard them 
with suspicion. Be particularly watchful 





| of shallow wells. 


If you have the least bit of doubt about 
| any drinking water—if it tastes or looks 


queer, or comes from a suspicious or just 
questionable source—purify it with heat or 
a chemical. Halazone tablets are among 
the better known chemicals for the pur- 
pose. One hundred of the tablets occupy 
a very small space in your pocket and are 
inexpensive. The bottle bears simple direc- 
tions for their use. They are a safe and 
cheap insurance against a serious case of 
sickness at a time when disease could cause 
you the most trouble and discomfort. 
When hunting and hiking through some 
of the southern mountainous states, I have 
always watched for bad water and it was 
more commonly encountered than you 
would suppose. Many of the clear flowing 
springs were polluted. Our party quickly 
contracted the habit of drinking some 
boiled liquid like tea or coffee in camp 
and when we left for a road or trail, we 
dropped a Halazone tablet in our pint can- 
teen as a matter of habit. If the water 
was safe, no harm was done and if it hap 
pened to be bad, we were properly pro- 
tected. We also discovered that the Hala- 
zone chemical prevented much of the less 
serious stomach and bowel disorders that 
frequent changes of drinking water cause. 


Roofs For Wilderness Cabins 
By Maurice H. Decker 


OTHING is going to put the bee on 

you for having a bum time in camp 

any quicker than to live and sleep in 
a leaky cabin. A fellow simply “can’t stay 
nonchalant when the roof drips water down 
his neck and on his bed blankets. 

I drew such a cabin one season but my 
partner displayed so much ingenuity in 
patching up the bad places in the roof I 
was tempted to let it go. Slim wasn’t any 
great shakes as a carpenter but he sure 
had originality. A leak over his bunk was 
promptly plugged with an old greasy felt 
hat. That was okeh. I didn’t mind so 


much either when he ripped open two silk 
food bags 


and used them to cover 





Figure | —froe and mallet 


weak points. I remained patient 
the blankets on cold nights found its way 
to the roof. 

But when I came back one noon and 
saw a $5 coon hide—the only one we had 
treed all fall—nailed over an area of soft 
rotten shingles, I decided something had 


to be done about that. So we chopped 


| down a straight yellow pine and split out 


enough rough clapboards to repair the roof 
properly and thoroughly. 

Two convenient materials for covering 
the roof of a wilderness cabin were popular 
with the old-time trapper and woodsman. 
If he could find the right sort of timber, 
straight-grained stuff that split evenly and 
easily, he would rive out a stack of clap- 
boards or long, rough shingles. If the 
clapboard roof was impractical for the lack 


of time, timber, or short nails to fasten the 
boards on, he made his roof of clay. 

The modern camp builder in most cases 
can carry in enough compesition roll root- 
ing or manufactured shingles to cover his 
wilderness home. These materials enable 
him to make a quick, tight job of the roof 
The finished work may lack wood’s charm, 
but the builder knows the wood’s charm 
won't turn rain and wind nearly as well as 
tarred paper. Still there will be times 
when the outdoorsman can’t pack in arti 
ficial coverings and he will be forced to 
find his roof in the natural resources of 
the country where he builds. In this event, 
some knowledge on how to use natural ma 
terials will prove helpful. 


Clapboards, shakes, splits or just plain 
boards are all names used in different 
localities for the hand-split, unshaved 


shingles that were 
the logical and fa- 
vored covering for 
pioneer roofs. 
Either hard or 
softwood can be 
used to make them. 
When a cabin 
builder chooses oak, 
he usually nails the 





boards on green, 
before they have a 
chance to dry and pigure 2—clapboard bolt 
season. Otherwise 
they are liable to split. Pine and 


softwood, boards can be piled up in bins 
to dry out before they are applied. 
When some trappers reach the site of their 
winter headquarters, they start to get out 
a rick of softwood clapboards, before they 
tackle the walls of the cabin. 


HE art of riving out homemade shingles 

is becoming a lost one. It is difficult 
to purchase the tool used by pioneer woods- 
men, the short, rather-heavy, steel blade 
fitted to a wooden handle at right angles 
to the edge and called a froe. Nowadays 
a cabin builder has to have such a tool 
made to order. A mountaineer blacksmith 
made one for me back in 1923 out of the 
end of a heavy scythe. The work took 
him an hour and I remember he charged 
me 15 cents for the job. Figure 1 shows 
what a froe looks like if you ever need 
to tell some blacksmith how to make one 








| 


Figure 3—two ways of laying clapboards 


But while the froe is acknowledged as 
e most appropriate tool for making clap- 
— many woodsmen split out shingles 
itl 1 the blade of their axe. And a draw- 
knife will do pretty well in an emerg- 


+S 


ncy. Its handle is reversed and some 
horter but you can rive out very good 
irds with one. So don't let the lack of 
froe deter you from covering your roof 


with good hand-split boards or shingles. 
Clapboards are made from 2% to 4 feet 
ng and as wide as the quartered section 
log permits. Five inches is a good width. 
you get them too wide they buckle and 
readily. In the Ozark Moun- 
dozens of cabins roofed with 
boards, not over 3% to 4 


plit more 
ins I saw 
ute narrow 
ches in width. 
The easiest way 


to learn to rive with a 


roe is to have some old woodsman take 
out and show you the trick. If this 
impossible and it probably will be, don't 
se heart. You will spoil some timber of 


will soon put you on 


urse, but practice 
he right trail. 
Saw the selected green log into sections 
to 4 feet long, depending upon how eas) 
e wood will split. If it parts readily you 
probably handle the maximum length. 
the wood is tough and stubborn, a 2%4- 
ot board will give you enough trouble. 
he average length of clapboards is prob- 
bly around 36 inches. 
Using your axe, split these short logs 
to quarters. Then split the quarters into 
Its 5 to 6 inches thick. Cut the heart- 
ood out of each bolt, for heartwood does 
t split well. These prepared bolts should 
look like the one shown in Figure 2. Now 
ise your froe or substitute tool and split 
he bolts in the center, exactly with the 
rain. Tap the blade into the end with a 
lub or wood mallet, pry on the handle 
bear down on the lower piece with your 
ree hand, shoving the froe up tight as the 
vood separates. Halve each of the smaller 
bolts and repeat until they are separated 
nto clapboards of ‘the correct thickness— 
from ¥% to % inches. 


ON’T try to split a %-inch shingle off 
from a 4-inch bolt. Halve the material 

intil you have worked it down to the 
required gauge. These shingles will be 
thicker on one edge than on the other, but 


this is unavoidable. When you lay them 


on the roof, put thin edges and thick edges 
together, don’t mix them. 

lo hold the bolt of wood as you work on 
it, you need a fork of the tree You will 
usually find a convenient fork in the top 
of the log felled for clapboards. Stand the 
bolt on end and wedge it in the fork which 
hould lie horizontally a couple of feet from 
the ground. When the split threatens to 
run off away from center, turn the bolt 
over. E xperienced rivers may turn a bolt 
two or three times, first one side up and 
then the other before it parts straightly 
and cleanly. This does not mean to turn 
the wood end for end—but sideways 

4 big advantage in using clapboards on 
wilderness cabins is that they eliminate the 
need of sheeting lumber. You can nail 
clapboards directly to the purlin-rafter 
poles running lengthwise of your building, 
and parallel to the roof's ridge. There 
two general methods of laying clapboards 
You can lay them shingle fashion, lapping 
them in courses so there are three thick- 
nesses of material at each course of butts 
This method is shown in “A” of Fig 

This drawing shows that when using 36 
inch boards, each is exposed : laid to the 


are 


ure 3 
‘ 


weather to an extent of 16 inches, allowing 
for a 4-inch lap at the butts. Less lap 
works easier and will do if the roof is quite 
steep and if the cabin is built where heavy 
snow does not collect on the top of the 
cabin to melt from the heat inside. Snow 
water is the best detector of a poorly laid 


that 


roof, it seeps along to find openings 
rain cannot enter. At least, lap boards 
enough to guard against melting snow. 
The second plan of laying is shown in 
“B” of Figure 3. I prefer this myself and 
found it very popular in the Southern 
mountain regions. The boards are laid in 
double layers or courses, with joints well 
broken and covered. Then a second double 
course is laid on the first, lapping over its 
upper edge from 2 to 4 inches. This leaves 
from 32 to 34 inches of the shingles ex- 
posed. With this plan you can use fewer 
rafter poles, spacing them the same dis 


tance apart on centers as your clapboards 
are exposed to the weather. If one is lucky 
enough to find timber that will make 4-foot 
boards, his roofing job is quickly finished. 


Each method of laying requires about 
the same amount of material. When 
using the first or shingle method, you must 
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HODGMAN 
AIR BEDS 








LOW PRICES 


Worn production quantities up and raw 
material costs down, Hodgman Camplites 


| and other Hodgman Air Beds are now avail- 


able at prices that offer sensational values. 
You can buy perfect sleeping comfort for 
hundreds of outdoor nights for as little as 
$8.50. 

The Hodgman Camplite has years of service 
built right into its sturdy “rib” construc- 
tion. It is made of extra quality jeans which 
is heavily rubberized, with rubber on the in- 
side. The color is deep olive, attractive 
and practical. This popular air bed has a 
lock type air valve with standard pump 
connection, and is available in a range of 
four sizes. 


FREE 1932 CATALOG 


Every sportsman should have the new 1932 

catalog of Hodgman Sporting Specialties. 

It describes Hodgman Air Beds and other 

Sporting Specialties and is free for the asking. 
Address Dept. 


HODGMAN @ 
Klblber Come OM “pan Y 


O6-32 


MALDEN 
MASSAC HUSETTS 





Hodgman Rubber Co., Dept. 06-32 
Malden, Mass. 

Gentlemen:--Please send me a copy 
of the new Hodgman Catalog for 1932. 





Name 


Street 
City 


State 








The original Square Um- ~¢ ee 
brella Tent with Chain Re- / Pe \ 
inforcement. Famous the i | } j \ 
world over. Proof against > Harte a \ aw 
the elements. At ( — 


BROOKS TWO'WAY (Poleless\Te NT 


\\The only so-called "Pole- 
\ \ less” Tent entirely erected 
from the outside. Easy of 
erection, light in weight. 
Compact and waterproof. 





Brooks Tents are made in the tent country with thirty 
years’ experience in practical tent making back of 
their construction. Write for literature. Dealers in many 


Sold direct where no dealer convenient. 





cities 


by Tab ele) «ER Ge) Nha 


1653 ARAPAHOEST DENVER.COLO 























Figure 4 


straddle poles for bark roof 


start at the eaves with a double course, 
joints broken and covered. Let the boards 
project over the eaves and also the sides of 
the roof to carry the drip away from cabin 
walls. 

If well laid, a clapboard roof is weather- 
tight and lasting. I have seen yellow pine 
boards in the South that were firm after 
eight years of service. Oak and white pine 
will last considerably longer. 

The clay roof—the next best bet of the 
wilderness cabin builder—requires rafters 
laid closely together and running at right 
angles to the roof’s ridge. Use good solid 
poles, 4 inches in diameter and lay them 
tight—no spaces between. If the roof span 
is quite wide, support the rafters at inter 
vals with purlins running parallel with the 
ridge. A clay cover is heavy, and it may 
soak up water and increase in weight until 
it breaks down a poorly braced roof. 

Spread a layer of coarse grass or browse 
over the poles first. Rank sedge, marsh, or 
wild hay is good. Then throw on the 
grass-puddled and moistened clay and tramp 
it down into a smooth solid layer 4 to 5 
inches thick. 

While clay roofs are warm in winter 
and very cool in summer, they have two 
faults. They will leak water in prolonged 
spells of rain and they shed dust and dirt 
down inside the cabin during very dry 
weather. Still, hundreds of North-woods 
cabins have been made snug and cozy with 
a clay cover overhead. 


HE bark roof is used under certain con- 

ditions by woodsmen, but it is more of 
a temporary proposition. Bark covers are 
light, poorly resistant to hail and falling 
tree branches, and in most cases very in- 
flammable. It scarcely pays to go to the 
trouble of gathering and stripping sheets 
of bark and treating them so they won't 
curl and buckle for a permanent camp. I 
never would unless bark was simply the 
only material to be found. And not the 
worst part is you kill a considerable num- 
ber of fine trees in procuring enough bark 
to roof a fair-sized camp. 

Paper birch, elm, basswood, hemlock, 
spruce, and poplar furnish bark that may 
be used for roofing purposes. Select timber 
that is straight in growth and with smooth 
even bark, tree of knot holes and seams. 
Any of the above varieties will peel easily 
in the early spring when the sap is rising 
and elm will peel during most of the year. 
But if you are building in cold weather, you 
inay have to saw the logs down and roll 
them up close to your camp fire, turning 
them often to heat and loosen the bark until 
it separates freely from the wood. 

The outer layer of the bark of trees 
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other than birch should be removed and 


discarded. Otherwise the large sheets will 
curl and act wild. Let the bark dry in the 
sun. Then soak it in water until it is 


pliable and separate the inner and outer 
layers. Use the inner for roofing. 

In early spring you can strip bark from 
standing trees in sheets as large as 6 by 9 
feet. A trunk 3 feet through will furnish a 
piece of bark longer than 9 feet. Girdle 
the trunk at the base and again at a point 
6 feet higher, or as high as you can con- 
veniently reach. Connect these two ring 
cuts with a perpendicular cut and start to 
edge off the bark with a wood pole shaped 
like a spade at the point. 

Sark can be tacked on rafter poles with 
short, large-head nails, but the wilderness 
builder usually weights it down in place 
with heavy poles laid over the sheets. Lap 
bark as you would roll roofing. Figure 4 
shows how you can lash the ends of two 
poles together and sling them over the peak 
of a gable roof, one pole lying down either 
slope. Stones are lashed to the bottom 
ends of the poles and hang down over the 
eaves of the cabin. This gives you some 
what of a Swiss chalet effect. If the cor- 
ners of the pieces of bark threaten to turn 
up in the wind, tie them down with hide 
thongs or hemlock rootlets. Smear pitch 
over these fastenings to make weather tight. 


HEN the cabin builder finds plenty of 

soft, easy-splitting wood at hand, he 
sometimes uses troughs or scoops to cover 
his shanty. These work very well on small 
shacks and shelters. Basswood is one ot 
the best varieties of timber to use. Cut 
your logs long enough to cover one slope 
of the roof, allowing for eaves projection 
Split the logs in half and score across the 
grain in the center with your axe. Make 
the score cuts every | to 2 inches the entire 
length. Figure 5 shows how this is done. 
Then chop lengthwise along each side of 
the scorings and remove the center of the 
log. The dotted lines show where to cut 
here. This leaves a hollow, trough-shaped 
piece of timber. 

Lay your scoops as shown in Figure 6. 
You will note that rain seeping along their 
edges or joints will run downhill towards 
the eaves instead of turning back up under- 
neath. Scoops are also used to finish off 
the ridge of clapboard roofs where the 
shingles from each roof slope meet. They 
must be hollowed deeply then and hand fit 
with a wide chisel or hand axe. 

One way to insure a tight, snug roof on 
your wilderness cabin is to give it plenty 
of pitch. Roll-roofing roofs can be built 
rather flat, but clapboards, clay, bark, or 
scoops need more slant. This helps them 
turn rain and melting snow and plenty of 
pitch often offsets an indifferent job in lay- 
ing whatever material has been used. 

The cabin roof angle should be not less 
than one-third pitch, which means 1 foot of 
rise to each foot of cabin width. For ex- 
ample, a building 12 feet wide would have 
the ridge of its “A” shaped roof 4 feet 
higher than the wall plates. Steeper roofs 
than this one-third pitch are desirable in 
climates of severe rain and snowfall. 

When your roof is finished there may 
be small cracks, splits, or joints that will 





Figure 5—axe scoring a scoop 








oo? Nae Se 
Figure 6—how scoops are laid on roof 


permit rain to enter. The best material 
in the world to close these permanently is 
to carry a small can of thick roofing cement 
with you. It is especially valuable to flash 
around chimneys or stove pipe passing 
through the roof. If it is possible, take 2 
or 3 pounds of this material with you when 
you start out to build your wilderness home 


sh il Ki k 
Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 








Clothes Hanger for Tent 

HIS kink solves one of the perplexing 

questions that arises in most any camp 

and which is: “Where can I hang m 
clothes and flashlight?” 

Get a 10-inch length of sapling about 3 

inches through. Notch around the upper 

end to hold a rope and tie it to the tent 





ridgepole. Drive four or five nails in the 
sides and hang clothing and small articles 
on the nails. Everything will be instantly 
available in case of a night alarm.— 
Werner Brenner, Kans. 


The Grain-Sack Pack 

HIS is not a good hunting pack, but it 

is extremely useful for emergency 
packing of heavy loads when a regular 
pack is not available. It is the only device 
[ know of that distributes the load evenly 
fore and aft and enables you to carry more 
weight in greater comfort than when the 
load is entirely supported by your back. 

Sew up the open end of a grain or bur- 
lap sack with stout cord. You can use a 
small, pointed stick for a needle or awl. 
Then, in the center of the sack, cut a hole 
large enough to go over your head. To do 
this easily, double the sack and cut out a 
half-circle piece with your knife. Pack 
your stuff through this center hole, putting 
half in the front and half in the rear sec- 
tion or end. 

Then slip the loaded pack down over 
your head and you are ready to start. All 
of the pull from this pack’s weight is 
squarely downward upon the shoulders in- 
stead of backwards. One can walk erect 





=“ 


at 


and with perfect balance—W. M. New- 


com, New York. 


Camp Washstand 
6 he outfit makes cleaning up in camp 
pleasure. Procure two stakes about 
30 inches long and one stake or pole 5 feet 
long. Drive them in the ground as shown 
in the drawing and lash together. Notch 


2] 





the tops of the short stakes and center of 
the long one to fit your washbasin. Under 
the basin make a place for the soap dish. 
Leave several stubs on the long stick to 
hang towels or wash cloths.—L. B. Sneden, 
Canada. 


Keeping Equipment Dry 
ALWAYS when on a fishing or duck 
hunting trip, there is a great deal of 
equipment stored in the bottom of the 
boat, and, when the oars are put into 
the boat, the water from them drips onto 
the equipment, often spoiling it. 

A flat piece of metal, about 1 inch by 
7 inches, fastened to the back seat and 
bent to the proper shape, makes a very 
good “oar rest,’ and the oars need not 
be removed from the oarlocks. A piece 
of felt fastened to the “rest” will make 
this movement silent, thereby not dis- 
turbing the game.—Robert Johnson, Pa. 


Heel Savers 
OW many pairs of socks have you 
thrown away because of nonrepairable 
holes in the heel? Here is a way to pre- 
ent the holes and at the same time save 
many a blistered heel on long trips. 

Buy some chamois 
skin and elastic band, 
the latter being %- 
inch wide. Now 
look at the sketch. 
Make a_ heel-fitting 
cup of the chamois 
with front and top open as in (1) in 
sketch. Attach the elastic band to the 
front corners so it will fit over the instep 
as shown in (2). 

When you go on a hike, slip a pair of 
these on. They will take up the wear on 
your socks which would otherwise occur 
from the constant chafing of your boots 
and will save you more blisters per mile 
than anything else —Jack Climenson. Wash. 
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CLEAN CAMP PANS EASIER 


with for Campers 
5 Tourists 
= 


Summer Homes 


Handy little scouring pads that can be tucked away any- 
take no extra room. Month's supply of 
$S.0.S. weighs only 4 oz. Contains own special soap that 





where in your kit 


lathers freely in any water. No need to fuss witl 
sand, extra soap or heavy cleaners. S.O.S. cuts 
quickly removes stains, smoke, burned-on food. 

used over and over. Makesit easy to keep pans as sw 


clean as in your own home. Used regularly by thousands of 
campers. Sold by grocers, hardware, department and vari- 


ety stores everywhere. 


THE S.0.S. COMPAN 


6207 W. 6Sth Street 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


For a limited time only, 
we will send prepaid a 
month's supply of S.0.S 

and two wonderful, genu- 
ine Wear-Ever Aluminum 
Pans for camp cooking— 


1 ashes, a 5° sauce pan for wer 


grease, and a 6" frying pan. 

Can be for only 50c. Pans espe - 
cially fine for outdoor use. 

eet and Send cash, money order 


or stamps at once. Get this 
bargain without delay. 


$1.00 value, 5 O- 











Chicago, titi 
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‘It Has NO Center Pole!”’ 


AMPER 


SETTING NEW 
STANDARDS 


in comfort and 


e 
convenience! 
Yes sire folks. here IS a tent . that 
years ago set NEW standards A tent that 
nsures its owner fullest enjoyment of out 
vor life 4 tent that gives MAXIMI M 
mfort through its Dickey-patented devices 
It laughs at bad weather! It keeps you 
smiling in pride of ownership Once you've 
tried it, you'll agree with us _ that they 
don’t make them any better; they can’t 
nake them ‘just as good’.”’ 
Catalogue on request Two sizes 
914x916 and cg lg 
Talon Hookless Fasteners or otk ke 


DICKEY 


Mfg. Co. 


113-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 











For Snake Bite 


ANTI-VENOM 


Is a Doctor in Your Pocket! 


This treatment is an absolute antidote for the 
venom of ALL poisonous snakes, if used promptly 
and according to directions. Does not deteriorate, 
ready tor instant use. 


ANTI- 
VENOM 
Outfit 
consists of: 


H y podermie 
Syringe and 
needle, injec- 
tion tablets, 
olution vial, 
heart stimu- 
lant tablets, 
ligature’ for 
making tour- 
niquet and 
complete di- 
rections; all 
packed in a 
trong nickel- 
plated case 
about the 
ize of an 
ordinary cig- 
arette box. 
Sent prepaid 
to any point 
on receipt of 
$2.50. 


THE MONARCH DRUG CO. 
San Diego, California 




















Sleeps 2. Weighs 
Rolls hs bealll 
4” by 16” No Poles 


4% ft. Tall 
8 ft. Long 





SNAKE—BUG—WATERPROOF 


TENT AND FLOOR COMBINED 
Send for Free Tent and Camp Catalog 


COMPAC s325i-cepitaldve. ™inpianan 


6 ft. Wide 
4 Windows 





















The Famous 
Zagelmeyer 


AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER 


*147 
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Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


For Sg Camps, 
Tents, Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 


Convenient size, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
for years. Burn wood. 
Heat from all sides 
and top. Connectwith 
any flue or stove pipe 
hole. Easilymoved. 60 
Ibs. Little Fuel, much 
heat. Good looking. 
Absolutely SAFE. 


Buy from Factory 
Seve ONE-HALF 





Pat. appld. for 
F.O.B. Back 
$1 2.00 Open Screen $1 00 extra 





Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 


B. F. ELBERT BAcKus, MINN. | 





ELBERT FIREPLACES 











able A 
price! Balloon ti 
BOAT eee, ee tie tor four. halen le 
g berths djustab 
TRAILERS | ururiows, pr Mlihtly additional. The biggest 
AND value ever offered in our 11 years of experien e in 
bnild trailere and car ‘ping cars, 
TRAILER Eealsinciton | eal or sey back 
PARTS Send for ph ne 








ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. — 
418 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 
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S THE public becoming “Diesel engine 

conscious”? I have not kept accurate 

record but it seems to me that I've been 
asked a dozen times in the last two months 
whether the Diesel is “coming” for boats, 
automobiles, and trucks. I think the answer 
lies largely in the cost of gasoline. When 
the cost of fuel becomes a major item in 
the operation of any vehicle, on land or 
water, then a more determined effort will 
be made to reduce that cost. Right now 
it isn’t necessary. 

The success of a Diesel powered car in 
the 1931 Indianapolis race, where it was 
the first car to ever finish the 500-mile 
grind, without stopping and at a speed of 
over 86 miles per hour; and the publicity 
given to the Packard Diesel airplane engine 
which recently set a new non-refueling 
sustained flight record; combined with the 
added impetus which these and other recent 
achievements have given to engineering de- 
velopment in the oil burning engine field, 
have focused the public’s attention. In this 
age of rapid development of new and won- 
derful things it is probably not to be won- 
dered at that many believe there is some- 
thing new and big about to come forth. 


What is a Diesel engine, anyway, and 
how does it differ from the common gaso- 
line engine with which we are all so 


familiar? To answer that question under- 
standingly it is necessary to become some- 
what technical and to look back a few 
years. The Diesel principle is not new. 

It was in 1897 that Dr. Rudolf Diesel, 
1 German inventor and engineer, first built 
an internal combustion using the 
principle which now 
bears his name. The 
true Diesel engine 
differs from the well 
known gasoline en- 
gine (which  oper- 
ates on the Otto 
cycle) in two ma- 
jor respects. Only 
air, not a mixture of 
air and fuel, is 
drawn into the cyl- 
inder. The fuel is 
sprayed into this air, 
which is highly com- 
pressed, and burns 
as it comes into con- 
tact with the hot air. 
No electric ignition 
is employed. The 
air, being com- 
pressed to upwards 
of 500 pounds per 
square inch, is for 
that reason,  suffi- 
ciently high in tem- 


engine 


perature to ignite 
the fuel as it ts = oe 
. ~* - 
sprayed in. First, i aie aa 


the fuel is burned at 
constant pressure as 
it is introduced into 
the air; second, the 


The Diesel Engine 
By Seubert Crain 


heat of compression alone is used to ig- 
nite the fuel. 

In the gasoline engine, the mixture of 
fuel and air is compressed in the cylinder 
to from 70 to 100 pounds per square inch 
which does not cause it to get hot enough 
to ignite. It is then ignited—the fire is 
kindled, as it were—by an electric spark. 
The mixture then “explodes” or burns rap- 
idly causing a very quick rise in pressure. 
The maximum pressure in the gasoline en- 
gine and in the Diesel engine is about the 
same. 


HERE have been and are many modifi- 

cations of the original Diesel engine. 
Dr. Diesel used very highly compressed air 
at a pressure of 1,000 to 1,500 pounds per 
square inch with which to spray the fuel 
into the cylinder. This air injection prin- 
ciple is still in use in many engines, but 
on the other hand, particularly in the so- 
called high-speed Diesel engines, solid in- 
jection is used—the liquid fuel is injected 
into the cylinder through a spray or atomiz- 
ing nozzle by a pump. Sometimes one pump 
is used to serve all the nozzles for all the 
cylinders but often there is an injection 
pump for each nozzle, one per cylinder. 
Considerable difficulty has been experienced 
in getting the solid injection engine to 
operate as economically as the air injec- 
tion type but this was at an earlier time. 
Much advancement has been made _ in 
pumps, operating and control means, and 
in the nozzles, in later years. 

For many years there have been built the 
so-called semi-Diesel engines. These are 
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The outboard gets you there—and back! 


conducted by 
Bruno Beckhard 









a sort of “cross” between the Otto-cyck 
gasoline engine and the true Diesel. Ther: 
is usually a hot bulb or sort of ant 
chamber in each combustion space. Thi 
hot portion or chamber is pre-heated wit 
a blow torch, prior to starting. The con 
pression of this type is usually around 300) 
pounds per square inch, not high enoug! 
to cause the ignition of the fuel. However 
some of this fuel is sprayed into the hot 
chambers where the heat of compressio1 
plus the heat of the chamber causes igni 
tion and combustion. The heat of com 
bustion, once the engine is started and put 
under load, keeps the hot bulb hot enoug! 
In some cases an auxiliary electric spar! 
system is used for operating. 

Diesel engines have been made in larg 
sizes for many years both for stationar 
power purposes and for ship propulsion and 
have shown marked economy in low cost 
of output because of the low and chea 
grades of fuel that may be used and becaus« 
the fuel consumption is lower than in an 
other type of heat engine. Whereas a good 
gasoline engine of large size at full load 
may show an efficiency, actual and theo 
retical of from 20 per cent to 27 per cent 
a Diesel engine under favorable conditions 
has an efficiency of over 30 per cent. Most 
gasoline engines, in boats and automobiles, 
are running at as low as 5 per cent to 10 
per cent efficiency. This is that percentag 
of the available heat in the fuel actuall 
turned into useful work. 


The Diesel type of engine is quit 
largely used in oil field and pipe lin 
pumping; in large ship propulsion; i 

power plants; i 


pumping water 
Sometimes several 
hundred horsepowe: 
is developed in eac! 
cylinder and the en 
gines have up t 
eight and twelve 
cylinders. A notabk 
Diesel installation is 
in the new condensed 
battleship built re 
cently by the Ger 
man Republic unde: 
the limitations of th« 
Versailles Treaty 
The compactness ot 
the power plant and 
the small amount of 
space required for 
fuel storage have en 
abled the builders to 


use more armament 

and thus to make a 

more useful ship 

Submarines could 

: hardly have devel 

_ a | oped to their present 

tliminiy ee size and effectiveness 

ppt Meigs 5, but | for the Diesel 

ee engines with which 
— = they are powered. 

It has long been 
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2 cylinders, 4 horsepower, 39 pound ‘ lind h , 38 pounds. 
Adjustable drat for shoal wate “ N the stores of two thousand Evinrude dealers Snock chovchingtientna natin tie. 

. eration (exclusive). Positive plunger ionall: iet ion. ick 

pump cooling for emple ceculenon you now can see the finest motors at far the oisteed fasnet than ated 

e at slow trolling speeds. Ideal fishing ° ° P ° length for utmost compactness. 6 to 9 

' and utility model. lowest prices that Evinrude, during its 23 years mile speed on family boats, tenders, 

average hulls, 





n of progressive leadership, has been able to offer. 


; Actually, you must see these motors to appreciate 
h ie! the values. You must see the Sportwin to know 
' . \ how good a motor can be at so low a price. You 
must see the Sturditwin to learn what Evinrude 
really means when it promises “Big-Motor per- 
formance at new low cost.” 

te.> See them all—try them! Your Evinrude dealer will 
r TE go as far as you like in proving that the splendid 
appearance of these 1932 Evinrudes is a true re- 
i ; ; flection of the capabilities that have been built into 
; them. Write today for the Evinrude Year Book 
describing all Evinrude Models. EVINRUDE 
: DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation, 579 
North 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Other Evinrude Models: 11 H. P. Fleetwin, $157.50; 14 


: H. P. Fastwin, $165.00; 22 H. P. Speeditwin, $195.00; 25 
STURDITWIN $128.50 H. P. Speeditwin, $235.00; 36 H. P. Speedifour, $310.00. SPORTFOUR $220.00 
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CATALOG 
FREE! 
Canoes . . . . °45 to 568 
Rowboats . . . 35 to ‘76 
Outboard Boats. .*35 to $350 


Inboard Motor Boats 
$495 to $1200 





and seaworthy boats for 


4 complete line of real fast, safe 
fi cue use. Also fastest racing models. Only Thompson 
VT Outboards have full length spray rails. Keep occu- 
pat a of boat perfectly dry in rough waters. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you areinterestedin , 59) 
—————-> TWO LARGE FACTORIES<—______ 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
218 Ann St. _Write to 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, Wis. Either Place ww svete) ~=GERTLANS, &. ¥. N.Y. 


Less Than s90"" 








on your boat 


Ow, only $87.75 buys 

an outboard motor of 
famous Elto make — the 
Elto “Fisherman” — 2 
cylinder, 4 horsepower, 
sturdy, reliable, quiet... 
Gives speed up to 10 miles an 
hour on family and fishing 
boats — faster on canoes and 
Jight hulls. Specially designed 
for perfect operation at slowest 
trolling speed. Height instant- 
ly adjustable for shallow water 
running. Tilts automatically. 
Dependable battery ignition—easy, positive starting. 
Send for Elto catalog describing this and 8 other out- 
standing Elto values — including an 8 H. P. “twin” 
for $128.50, an 18 H. P., 4-cylinder “Quad” for 
$220.00. Write today. ET TOD VISION, Outboard 
Motors Corporation, 3228 N. 
27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. {sf rE; ee 

tt CO; 











ALUMINUM SOLDER 


Recent discovery! Alumaweld! Solders aluminum, pewter, cast iron 
and any metal. Ten times as strong as ordinary solder. Enough s>l- 
der for twenty jobs only 50c. Money back guarantee. Agents, 
dealers, write fer details 


Alumaweid Co., Dept.15, 710 E. Broadway, Giendale, Calif. 























PIONEER METAL BOATS ARE BETTER 
Never dry out, crack or warp—always ready to use. 
Present time demands greater values and Pioneer meets 
the issue squarely with lower prices on a line of boats 
vhich has been the leader in quality for twenty years. 


PIONEER OFFERS BETTER BOATS FOR LESS 
MONEY 


15 Models in 55 Siz 
PIONEER NON-SINKABLE METAL peers ARE 
DEPENDABLE—DU RABLE—SAF 


Write today for new 3-color catalogue and see some real 


Salves 
PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
628 Perry Street. 


Middlebury, Indiana 
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engines, 
several hundred 
pounds per horsepower developed, could 
not be used for automotive purposes. 
Weight would have to be reduced. Reduc- 
ing weight depended to a considerable ex- 
tent on ability to increase speeds. It has 
taken years of expensive experimental work 
to produce the present day high-speed 
Diesel engines which threaten to challenge 
the supremacy of the gasoline engine in 
certain divisions of the automotive field. 
3ut a high-speed Diesel engine is by no 
means a high-speed engine as we under- 
stand the term when referring to motor car 
or motor boat engines. Very rarely indeed 
are they specified to run as high as 1,000 
revolutions per minute. More often, even 
in the lighter engines with several cylinders, 
the speed is from 600 to 800 revolutions 
per minute. Of course the cylinders are 
large and the piston speeds are therefore 
higher than might be estimated offhand. 
The piston speed in a well known small 
automobile at 2,200 revolutions per minute, 
where it develops maximum power, is 1,- 
560 feet per minute. In a somewhat more 
powerful six-cylinder engine peaking at 
around 2,800 revolutions per minute, the 
piston speed is 2,100 feet per minute. A 
four-cylinder Diesel marine engine develop- 
ing 100 horsepower has a bore of 6 inches 
and stroke of 8 inches and runs at 1,000 
revolutions per minute. The piston speed 
is 1,333 feet per minute. A well known 
German make of Diesel marine engine 
which operates at 1,000 revolutions per min- 
ute has a piston speed of 1,833 feet per 
minute which is quite high for this type. 
Quite naturally, the success of the Diesel 
type in these large sizes and in other fields 
has turned the minds of engineers and the 
public to the possibility of their use in 
boats and motor cars. Great advancement 
has been made rather recently in this di- 
rection but we are still rather a long way 
from seeing them introduced as serious 
competitors to the high-speed, modern, 
vivacious gasoline engine. Let's see why. 


that these larger 


sometimes 


recognized 
weighing 


ERE’S the case of a Diesel type engine 
just announced by a large builder of 
gasoline engines for motor truck, tractor 
and industrial purposes. It has four cyl- 
inders, 6%-inch bore, 8-inch stroke and 
operates at 950 revolutions per minute. It 
is rated at 90 horsepower which means that 
it develops one horsepower for each 10.9 
cubic inches of piston displacement. <A 
gasoline engine of approximately the same 
dimensions and size will develop around 
125 horsepower at a nominal speed of 1200 
revolutions per minute—less than 8 cubic 
inches per horsepower. And that is an 
industrial engine. The Ford Model A en- 
gine has 200 cubic inches piston displace- 
ment and develops 40 horsepower—about 5 
cubic inches per horsepower. A real good 
motor car engine of today will develop a 
horsepower in about 3 cubic inches of pis- 
ton displacement. That is three times bet- 
ter than the new Diesel mentioned above. 
Here is what it comes down to. Diesel 
engines cannot be run at high speeds suc- 
cessfully. Maybe some day our engineers 
will find out how but they don’t know how 
to do it now. That means that the engine 
must be about three times as big as the 
gasoline engine to develop the same maxi- 
mum power. An engine three times as big, 
twice as heavy at least, is not permissible 
in your motor car or in your fast boat if 
anything like modern pick-up and modern 
speeds are to be retained. 

But the Diesel engine is not only heavier 
because it has to be larger. Parts must be 
made stronger than in a gasoline engine. 
The compression is about five times as high. 
Theoretically the maximum pressures 
should be no higher than in the gasoline 
engine but practically they sometimes are. 





It is common practice, therefore, to 

the crank shaits, the connecting rods, 
other parts heavier and stronger than 
gasoline engine of the same size. 


HE cost is greater too. The heavier 

and stronger construction makes 
cost greater. But in addition there is 
necessity of making the engine better. Th, 
fuel pumps and nozzles work under enor 
mous pressures and must be as nearly 
fect as they can be made. Pistons, as 
example of just one part, are usually 1 
longer, with more rings. Of course 
fact that real quantity production has never 
been reached on any one model—at least 
this country and as compared to autor 
bile engines—means that no real test 
trial of the cost of manufacture under tly 
very best conditions has ever been m: 
If Diesel engines were to be used somorr 
in any one well known make of automo! 


then we could see what the real « 
might be. In spite of the fact that ther 
is no ignition system to buy and _ instal! 


and no carburetor, still the Diesel eng 
cost is very high. 

In large yachts, in submarines, in larg 
industrial plants, this high initial cost does 
not mean much because here the engine 
competing for place with steam plants an 
the like which are also high in initial cost 
In such uses the economy of the Diesel 
sufficiently high to pay for itself within 
reasonable time. It cannot now even beg 
to compete with the low initial cost of th 
gasoline engine in small sizes. 

1 good Diesel engine—in a ship, for ex 
ample—will develop one horsepower for 
one hour (1 H. P. hr.) on around 4 
pounds of fuel oil. Under varying condi 
tions of load it might come up to aroun 
.50 pounds. Say, 15 horsepower hours o1 
a gallon of fuel costing 3 or 4 cents and 
sometimes, in very large lots, a great deal 
less. If it were possible to make a small 
light-weight Diesel for a motor car, it prol 
ably wouldn't do as well. 

A gasoline engine such as is in your 
motor car will develop one horsepower fo: 
one hour under full load of just a littk 
more fuel, say .60 pounds. That would be 
about 10 horsepower hours per gallon 
gasoline costing anywhere from 10 to 
cents per gallon. Under varying conditio: 
of load and use the consumption will | 
higher. On a recent automobile trip ir 
six-cylinder car weighing about 3,20) 
pounds and gasoline costing from 12 to 18 
cents in the tank the fuel cost figured 
most exactly 1 cent per mile. If tl 
car had been powered with a light-weight 
Diesel engine; if low cost fuel, say 5 cent 
per gallon had been available wherever r« 
quired; and if the driver had been conte 
with slower pick-up and some amount 
smoke from the exhaust at times, then t 
fuel cost might have been about one-fourt 
or even one-fifth as much. There mis 
have been a saving in fuel of $20 in ter 
days. As a matter of fact, however, 
fuel cost was but a fraction of the tot 
cost per mile because oil, insurance, 
preciation, repairs, tires, and interest on the 
investment must all be added in. 


T IS just so in figuring the cost of oper 

tion of a boat. The present so-call 
high-speed and light-weight Diesel will 1 
doubtedly give a much better fuel consum| 
tion. But it will cost a great deal more in 
the first place and is suitable, at present 
for larger and slower boats. 

It is probable that we shall see the Die 
engine continue to make gains in popularit 
for larger boats for commercial serv! 
In many installations it does pay for itse! 
in lower fuel consumption and cost and 
the larger cargo space it makes availal 
As engineering development proceeds it 
quite likely that lighter Diesels will 
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le and that they will become less costly. 
will then be available for wider 
re. Eventually we may then see them 
rating in larger runabouts, in prac- 
y all cruisers including the smaller 
s—for pleasure as well as utility craft. 
may come, although it is not 
when a small Diesel engine 
“IT” to displace the snappy, 
erful, sturdy, long-lived and compact 
line power plants that we know so 
will be produced. 
[here is still some more to be said on the 


i the day 
ght now, 
1 sufhcient 


angle of the problem. Diesel engine 
| is at present more or less of a by- 
duct just as gasoline was years ago 
hen the principal product was kerosene 
lamps. True, some of the large Diesels 
run on filtered crude oil. But it is 
rather generally understood that the 
iller, high-speed engines will perform 


est and most economically in the long run 
a refined product. Fuel oil now is 
tite generally delivered to large consum- 
rs in tank cars and for that reason alone 
cost per gallon can be low. If the time 
nes when Diesel fuel is in demand at 
ery cross roads filling station on the road 
n it is quite likely that the cost, in the 
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Older sportsmen get special satisfaction from an outboard motor 


tank or in the boat tank, will 
re nearly approach the price of gasoline. 
d still no mention has been made of the 
to 6 cents per gallon tax which is now 
id by the consumer on each gallon of 
oline and which might be made to apply, 
that case, to Diesel fuels too. 
Our attention is sometimes called to the 
that motor trucks and busses are 
g Diesel powered in foreign countries 
that is used as an argument to show 
we too will see a similar development 
transportation on land as well as on 
iter. It should be borne in mind, how- 
r, that gasoline costs a great deal more 
gallon in those countries than it does 
re. Perhaps when gasoline prices here 
\merica go up and up to 30 cents or 50 
ts per gallon at some distant future 


me bile 


ite—perhaps then we, too, will turn more 


gerly toward the type of power-plant 
ich has demonstrated its fuel economy. 
it unless there is a very marked improve- 
nt in Diesel construction and a great 
duction in the initial cost it is very likely 
it we shall first see some rather radical 
inges in the construction of our gasoline 
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engines. If we 


were content to accept 20 
miles per hour instead of 30 in our run 
abouts; if we would buy cars that would 
give us 30 miles per gallon but only 35 
miles per hour on the highway and with 


half the pick-up and getaway that we now 
have; if we were really interested now in 


fuel cost savings as against performance; 
then engineers know how to give it to us 
with the present type of engine. 


I said at the start that the answer, in my 
opinion, lies in the cost of gasoline. When 
that has gone up and up and the possibilities 
of the present low cost type of engine have 
all been utilized, then we may turn to the 
Diesel. Either that or the Diesel will be 
developed in small sizes far, far beyond its 
present demonstrated performance ability. 
One or the other before the Diesel becomes 
the “average man’s” power plant 


Watch the Vent-Valve 


STOOD on the dock and 
Johnny Atkins start his new outboard 
motor and run out into the lake. He hadn't 
gone far when the motor coughed a couple 
of times and stopped. He pulled the start- 


watched 


Wy is 


x Sahih 


ing rope in several attempts to start it 
again, but without avail. Finally, he took 
out the filler cap and looked into the gaso- 
line tank—but that was full, nearly to over- 
flowing. He replaced the cap and cranked 
again and this time the motor started. But 
it didn’t go far. There was another back 
fire cough. Again Johnny went through the 
“Manual of Starting’—retard the spark, 


choke, wind on rope, pull—but no action 

He paddled back to the dock, finally, 
perspiring plentifully and filled with dis- 
gust. He had cleaned the spark plugs, 


changed the adjustment of carburetor nee- 
dle valve and got shocked a time or two. 

I reached over, as he came alongside the 
dock, and loosened the vent-valve screw in 
the middle of the filler cap. “Now crank 
it, Johnny,” I said. There was a funny 
look on his face as he complied. But it 
was replaced by one of exultation as the 
motor took hold and ran him unfalteringly 
on his course. 

Gasoline can’t get out of the tank to the 
carburetor unless air can get in to take its 
place. The vent-valve, usually in the gas 
tank filler cap, is to let the air in. 
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THIS YEAR 


GO 
in a LEVEL RIDING 


Chris-Craft 
Paced 2» S7Q5 


Think of it—a full-sized runabout, built 
as only Chris-Craft builds, with heavy 
sawed frames and double-planked bot- 
tom, seating six in comfort, with flash- 
ing acceleration and speeds up to 32 m. 


p. h.ata price for which you could not 
buy a good outboard assembly! Besides 
the 15'/2-footer pictured below, Chris- 
Craftoffersan 18-footrunaboutat$1095, 
and 21, 25 and 27-footers from $1795 
up. Ask the nearest dealer to demon- 
strate the wonderful new LEVEL RID- 
ING principle—exclusive in Chris-Craft 
—which has revolutionized motor boat 
performance. (Prices F. O. B. Algonac.) 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
2506 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
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for 
The Great Outdoors 


BY ILT for the Sports- 
man. .. Designed 
for years of rugged de- 
pendability ... I- 
anced for super- 
smooth silent power. 
. . » A quality motor 
without an equal for 
— outboard value 
That’s thenew Caille 
“79... Drives a heavy 
rowboat 8 to 9 miles an 
hour. . . Planes a speed 
dink 16 m.p.h. It’s the 
last word in an easy 
starting, easy handling 
motor that’s light on the 
pocketbook and long on 
performance. Ideal for 
continuous slow speed 
trolling. Has underwater 
exhaust, water — 
non-denting gas tan 
Bosch magneto, etc. De- 
velops over 4 H. P.— 
weighs only 34 Ibs. Test 
it yourself on the 5 Day 
Free-Trial Plan. 
FOR FISHERMEN :: CAMPERS 
HUNTERS :: VACATIONISTS 


Free Descriptive Folder 


CAILLE MOTOR CO. 


6357 Second Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 


AILL 


Days 
2 Free Trial 
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Deduct $3 for points west 
of Rocky Mountains 


A SAFE, STURDY CRAFT FOR WORK OR PLAY 


14 feet long, 48 inches beam, depth 18 inches. Com- 
pletely manufactured ready to assemble with bolts, 
brass screws, and one pair oar locks. Shipping weight 
175 pounds. Packed in fiber carton. 614 foot var- 
nished spruce oars $4.00 per pair extra. 16 foot Sprig— 
proportionately larger—two sets locks. Weight 215 
pounds, $27.75. 
SWIFT AND STEADY 

Made throughout of clear, dry Pacific Coast Sitka 
spruce—toughest known wood foritsweight. The Sprig 
is cut on trim lines to ride high in the water. Rows 
easily and is ideally adapted for an outboard motor. 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE 


The Sprig comes to you knocked down, with detailed, 
illustrated chart for assembling. Every piece num- 
bered. All hardware furnished. Assembling is a pleas- 
ant, interesting job that anyone can do, and thereby 
pocket a handsome saving. 
ENJOY WATER SPORTS 
Get yours NOW by taking advantage of this greatest 
boat value ever offered. Order direct today. Send check, 
money order or draft. Illustrated folaer on request. | 
References any bank 


BOAT DEPARTMENT 


National Tank & Pipe Co. | 
Division M & M Woodworking Company 
Kenton Station, Dept. B-2, PORTLAND, OREGON 





Increase Your Desk Space With | 
a ff XS Swinging Stand 


Attachable to either end of desk or to 
wall. Rigid, but swings and locks in any 
position. Just the thing for holding 
stenographers note book while taking dic- 


tation. Handy for holding typewriter, | 
ecard tray, books, etc. Tops are wood | 
and come in Light or Dark Oak, Ma- 
hogany, Walnut and Green Finishes. 
Easily attached. Delivered to your door 
for $6.00. 

| 


The $f Manufacturing Company 


300 Union Street, Monroe, Michigan 


] 
For 25 years makers of Office Filing Equipment, Filing 
Supplies, Stationery Goods, Sectional Bookcases 





Puild a Summer Home, 
These Proven Vlans Will Help You! 


Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
buil distinguished builder 













OUTDOOR LIFE 


111 B. Hitt St., Mt. Morris, Il. 
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Boating Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Simple Swivel Seat Successful 

HAVE a simple, _easily-constructed 

swivel chair in the center of each of 
my fishing boats. It can be constructed 
as follows: 

Cut a piece of 1%-inch iron pipe 7 
inches long and screw it into an iron pipe- 
flange. The flange is then bolted to the 
bottom of the boat with two bolts passing 
through the keel. 

Saw the legs off of a common kitchen 
chair and on the under side of the seat 
bolt a pipe-flange for a 1-inch iron pipe. 
Into this flange screw a l-inch pipe about 
6% inches long. 

Just slip the 1l-inch pipe on the chair 
into the 1%4-inch pipe in the boat and you 
have a swivel chair with a good comfort- 
able back rest. 

If it is found advisable to adjust the 
chair up and down, cut some %-inch 
lengths from the 1%-inch pipe and _ slip 
them onto the 1l-inch pipe as needed.— 
N. M. Nelson, Wis. 


Editor’s Note:—For the novice, a few precau- 
tions: Do not bore large holes through the 
keel and thus weaken it—it is likely that %- 
inch bolts are large enough. Be sure that the 
flange is bolted to sound and strong wood in the 
bottom of the boat. Perhaps it will be well to 
lay in a piece of 1-inch oak for the purpose of 
distributing the weight and stress over a wider 
portion of the boat bottom. 


Canvas Filler for Canoe 


HEN a new canvas covering is put 
on a canoe it is necessary to “fill 
the canvas surface before painting and fin- 


ishing. A good filler consists of: 

White Lead paste . 1% pounds 

Oe, 2% pounds 

Boiled Linseed oil ...... 2 quarts 

IOS © starcnticninenntoneen 1 = quart 

Japan Dryer anda . Y% pint 
If, instead of using white lead and the 


boiled oil, one will substitute a good 
white - lead- base colored paint—adding 
boiled linseed oil as necessary to make the 
compound the right consistency—then the 
filled canvas may have the same color as 
the finished canoe. If the canoe is to be 
painted green, for example, the filler may 
thus be green too. Then, should the canoe 
become scratched at some future time, the 
damaged place will not show up white 
but will be so nearly the color of the fin- 
ish that it will scarcely show. Only a 
very high grade of paint should thus be 
used in the filler compound. If such is 
not obtainable, then use a colored pigment 
with the white lead as specified in the 
formula.—Glen Russel, Pa. 


Repairing Canvas-Covered Boat 


HAVE a small outboard runabout 

with a canvas-covered bottom (over 
planking). I carry this on top of the 
car, bottom side up. Upon returning 
from a long trip during the hot part of 
the day, I found the canvas blistered in 
several places. There was also a place 
in the center of the bottom where the 


| planking had sprung in rough water and 


loosened quite an area. 

To repair this without removing the 
canvas, I used a dentist's water syringe 
with a brass tube, which I filed to a 
point and inserted through the can- 
vas. I injected the waterproof cement 
under the loosened patches, and pressed 
the canvas into place with a hot flat- 
iron. The cement sealed the _ small 
hole made by the syringe—F. F. Wil- 
son, Mich. 


“The Outboard 
Service Station 


More About the Boat ‘**Tubby”’ 
Editor:—I have been looking for a light st 
nested boat for a long time and in OutTpoor 
for January is the answer to a fisherman’s pr 


although a few points are still dark. 

1. Where can I get marine glue? 

2. By cedar do you mean the red cedar 

3. Should the sides be at least 15 inche 
in the plan? 

4. Shouldn’t the back of the boat at the 
tom have a small step to give a better rc 
boat ? 

5. Would it be advisable to make a nar1 
boat, for the only place I can carry it is on the 
running board of my car? 

6. What weight would this 11-foot boat 
Richard Blaha, Mass. 

Answer:—I am glad to learn that the 
boat Tubby in the January issue “struck 
right spot.’”” Following is some further inf« 
tion in answer to your several questions 

1. L. W. Ferdinand Co., 152 Kneeland 
Boston, Mass., manufacture Jeffery’s Ma 
Glue. In writing them, tell them just what 
want to use it for so they can supply the 
grade. 

2. No. Use white cedar. Or either one, 
vided you can get it in good, clear, wide b 


and not too coarse in grain. If you don’t 
weight, use cypress. White pine is good toc 
rather hard to get in clear wide boards now 

3. It is not necessary to make the sides 
inches. That height makes the boat stronge 
and dryer. It is a small boat, remember, « 
11 feet long. If you are going to use it 
smooth water, and not much load, you can make 
the sides 12 inches if you like. 

4. I presume your No. 4 question refers to a 


small keel rather than to a small step. Yes 
a little keel at the stern would make it " 
better. But it might not be so good if you use 
a motor. 


5. You can make the boat narrower if you like 
but if you do it is going to be a pretty small 
boat. If your load is light and the water safc 
always—you can make it 2 or 3 inches narrower 

6. I have not attempted to estimate the weight 3 
as it will vary so much with different kinds of 
wood.—Editor. 


me 


Making a Boat Trailer Out of Old Ford 

Editor:—I wonder if you could give me 
some information on building a trailer for : 
outboard boat. 

This does not come within your province, 
I am hoping you may have some dope on the 
subject. I wish to use a Model T Ford front axle 
and wheels, and carry a boat 14 feet long by 
60-inch beam.—D. A. Foley, Pa. 


Answer:—The Ford Model T front axle sh 
serve quite well to make a light trailer for y« 
14-foot boat. I presume you have smooth roads 
and that your boat is fairly substantial, so that 
you will need no springing. 

First, you will want to bolt an iron 
possibly a piece of 34-inch gas pipe flattened 
each end and drilled—from one steering knuckle 
to the other. You will have to be careful 
have this just the right length so that the tv 
wheels will be exactly parallel and will remain : 

You can use light metal channels or heavi¢ 
strips of wood for the base. Two-by-fours, pit 
or something smaller in stronger wood, about 
to 15 feet long, should be securely bolted to the 
axle, parallel to the wheels. (‘‘U’’-bolt clar 
will perhaps be best although through bolts 
be used.) These can form a “V” if you lik 
joining each other out some 12 feet in front, a 
extending back across the axle in a ““V” just 1 
row enough to clear the tires nicely. 

Bolt two or three cross braces into the ‘“V’ 
make it strong. At the forward end, bolt on t 
lower side a triangular piece of sheet steel, 
procurable, extending some 3 or 4 inches beyo! 
the end of the wood, and in the apex of this have 
a hole about 1 inch in diameter. You can 
similar plates, both top and bottom, if you like 
This is your drawing swivel. A _ three-quarters 
bolt down through the big hole, and at the same 
time passing through a suitable eye bar on y: 
car, will make the coupler. 

Close to the front of the ““V” fasten a woods 
cross member, the top of which has been shape 
to fit the shape of your boat, say, 4 feet from 
the bow. This is to be placed back far enous! 
say 5 feet from the front, so that the bow of the 


bar 
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$225 


COMPLETE WITH MAST, 
BOOM AND SAIL 


ou haven't learned the 
of sailing, try it this 
sr with a Dunphy. 

s is the sail boat / \- 

s+ took the New é 
rk Motor Show by 

Boys and girls 
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iIlman Cruiser.. $1,650.00 
Motor Boats : $645 and up 
ard Boats $110 to $190 

vats .......$50 to $65 


DUNPHY BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Write for Catalog Dept. O. 








FISH WHERE OTHERS CANT 


SENSATIONAL PRICE REDUCTIONS 
For Limited Time—Write 

Carry through thick woods—dense swamps 
-to unfished lakes and streams. Tucks 
under your arm, ten minutes 
and you're ready to fish. Safe, 
non-sinkable, puncture-proof, 
stronger than wood. Used by 
Governments and noted explor- 
ers. Oars—motor—or sail. All 
sizes. Money back guarantee. 


Folding Canvas Boats 





Kalamazoo Canvas 
Boat Co. 


490 Harrison St. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 











Star Non-sinkable 
Metal Boats Cost 
Less. Last Longer. 





Se ~ 
e line of flat and semi-round bottom for rowing and light 
or Bottom and semi-round bottom 








»tor boate. 
Met tal, Bo ate will not dry out and leak. Very 
* within the reach of all. Catalog Free 


STAR TANK & BOAT co. 


little up-keep. 


Dept. B Goshen, Ind. 
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Thirty Years War for Wild Life 


By Won. T. Hornapay 
$2.50 Postpaid 
This book is fully illustrated, well indexed, 
ind is a vigorous and graphic record from 
echind the scenes of conservation endeavor. 
We cannot see how any sportsman can lay 
laim to familiarity with conservation 
problems without having read this book. 
Order now. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, IIl. 
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boat, when loaded, will not extend beyond the 
swivel. But it must be blocked up high enough 
so that the boat will clear the wheels on either 
side. 


A similar cross cradle at the rear of the frame 
should be formed to the shape of the boat at that 
point. Both of these cradle members can well 
be padded with stuffed canvas or old inner tubes. 

At the extreme outer end of each cradle mem- 
ber, have a long 3-inch bolt extending upward 
past the sides of the boat. Make a flat 
member, well padded, to extend across the top of 
tne boat when it is in position, and bored to fit 
over these long bolts. Wing nuts on the top of 
the long bolts will enable you to quickly clamp 
the top cross board down onto the top of the boat, 
thus holding the boat securely down against the 
cradle members—both front and rear. 

If you want to make it a little more convenient, 


cross 


the four long bolts from cradles to cross bars 
may have eyes at the lower end, held in place 
on the cradles by short, straight bolts passing 
| through the eyes horizontally. Then when the 


top cross bar is taken off, the long bolts will hinge 


and swing outward and downward, out of the 
| way, as the boat is unloaded. 

You may also, if you like, build the cradle 
members to take the boat upside down, although 
if it is a wide boat you may then have to set 
it much higher to clear the wheels. <A boat cat 
ried upside down stays cleaner inside But, of 
course, then the inside of the boat can not be 





used for carrying baggage, odds and ends. Inci 
dentally, unless the boat is a good, substantial 
one, don’t try to carry anything 

side it. 

If the boat is carried right 
have an outboard motor to 
it is convenient to simply 
the stern of the boat in its 
however, cover it 
back into anything! 

There are 


very heavy in- 
side up, and you 
carry also, sometimes 
clamp the motor on 
normal position. If 
you do, with canvas and don’t 
conveniences that 
how to work into 


many little 
own ingenuity will show you 
a trailer of this sort. For example, some have 
been made with the frame extending behind the 
axle, somewhat farther than I have suggested, 
and with a box built onto and below the frame 
in which to carry various things. Such, however, 
are rather more elaborate, and generally are 
equipped with springs. 

In most states, trailers have to be licensed like 
a car or truck. And if it is to be operated on 
the public roads at night, it must have a tail light 
This can be wired forward to connect flexibly with 
your car-lighting system if you like.—Editor. 


your 


Air-Propeller Propulsion 


Editor:—I would appreciate such information 


as you can give me on outboard motors using 
aeroplane propellers. Are such now being manu 
factured and if not, why not? Some years back 


I used an “Aerothrust” but cannot now locate 
them. Can you help me and also give addresses 
of makers of a similar product? Shallow waters, 


sunken logs and weeds have killed all enthusiasm 


for the under-water type.—R. W. C., Minn. 
Answer:—There are several reasons why air 

propulsion for boats has not made much head- 

way. The “Aerothrust” outfit was manufac- 


Aerothrust 
discontinued 


tured in La Porte, Ind., by the 
Company, but I believe has been 
for some years. 

The real need for air 
limited. Consequently, a 
find it difficult to get an 
sales. It wouldn’t pay. 
is much more efficient in 
so it requires a much more powerful 
with an air propeller to give the 
formance. This is particularly 
ning at lower such as 
The air propeller i 


propulsion is 
manufacturer 
interesting 
The propeller 


water than in the air, 


very 
would 
volume of 
screw 


engine 
same boat per- 
when run 
getting un ler 


mounted 


true 
speeds way 


must be well above 


the water for clearance. If the engine, too, is 
mounted so high, it makes an unwieldy arrange 
ment. If the engine is mounted in the boat, 
then a chain must be used to drive the air pro 
peller and this is not so good eithe: The air 
propeller is dangerous A guard may be put 
around it but that is cumbersome And the air 
propeller outfit is noisy. 

The modern outboard motor with under-wate 
propeller, particularly in the smaller sizes, is 
usually considered quite adaptable to shall 
obstructed waters. At any rate, it seems that 
it is better, while not perfect by any means, 
than any air-propulsion arrangement So far as 
I know, there is no one making an air pro- 


pulsion unit now. Of course, it would be pos 
sible to utilize a good-sized outboard-motor power 
head to drive an air screw if 


fix it up.—Editor. 
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One small down payment and you get your ACME 
Folding Boat. Wonderful opportunity to buy and 
pay for an ACME while enjoying it on fishing. 

hunting and camping trips. No risk. Money bock 

Srevee with liberal 5 day FREE TRIAL PE- 
10D. 


Acme leads the boating field in values with new 
models, better quality, oer cash prices and a 
NEW EASY PAYMENT P ° 


DEAL DIRECT WITH FACTORY AND SAVE 


Acmes sold all over the +. Andre took Acme 
boats on his trip to the Pole. Foreign govern- 
ments use them. Have been awarded medals at 
World's Fairs. Thousands of sportsmen swear by 
them for use on lakes and rivers. 
Carry heavy loads . two men and dunnage. 
Light but strong. Safe. Won't snag, tear or leak. 
On the market for 40 years . . . 15 to 20 years 
service not at all uncommon. 
Set up for use in 8 minutes. Carry on shoulder 
or running board of car. sees practical handy 
boat built. Pay as you paddl . . learn all about 
NEW EASY PAYMENT PLAN at once. 

THE ACME BOAT CO. 

66 Ash Street 
Miamisburg, Ohio 
Peterborough Canoe Co. 
Peterborough, Ontario 


MAIL FOR DETAILS 


The Acme Boat Co. 

66 Ash Street 

Miamisburg, Ohio. 

Please send literature on EASY 
PAYMENT PLAN at once. 
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To CAMP WITH 
YOUR CAR AND CANOE 





OLD 


Towns are light and easy to transport. 
Your car is equipped to carry a canoe. An auto 
trip to the land of lakes and a camp on the 


water’s edge — that’s 
bustle of crowds, 


real sport. Away from the 
you can fish and hunt like an 
Indian explore the beauty of out-of-doors. 
A canoe and car are a complete vacation! 

It’s not expensive either. There are Old Town 
models as low as $63. There is no expensive up- 
keep cost. These strong, light craft last for 
years of hard use. Send for a free catalog show- 
ing many models — paddling, sailing, and square- 
stern canoes. Also outboard boats including big, 
fast, seaworthy all-wood types for family use. Row- 
boats and dinghies. Write today. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 1356 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
——— a 











Shoté 


conducted by 


~ Capt. Chas.Askins 
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What Is New in Shotgun Developments? 


T IS pretty well known that the West- 

ern Cartridge Company has bought the 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
When John Olin, Vice President of the 
Western Cartridge Company, went to the 
Winchester company to see just what the 
boys were doing, the first thing he wanted 
to know about was just how good a gun 
the Winchester Model 21 double shotgun 
was. Some people thought that because of 
the lack of extension rib, the gun might 
be weakly bolted, so Mr. Olin took the gun 
and put 2000 proof charges through it in 
succession. Proof charges are supposed to 


raise breech pressure 50 per cent above 
normal. I do not know how many double 
guns would, but this Winchester came 


through that test without a whimper, just 
as a part of the day’s work. Very few 
who know the Winchester company would 
have much doubt about that. 


Cutts Compensator 


The Lyman Gunsight Corporation which 
manufactures the Cutts Compensator is 
now ready to supply this device on 16 and 
20 bore guns as well as 12s. There are 
certain advantages in having the compen- 
sator on the smaller bore guns. For one 
thing, the small bores naturally develop 
a bit higher pressure. A _ high pressure 
means a quicker burning of the powder, 
which in turn would permit a shorter bar- 
rel. While a 12 gauge barrel shouldn't be 
cut below 24 or 25 inches, with the com- 
pensator adding to that length of course, 
the 20 gauge might be cut to 22 inches, and 
still be effective. This shortening would 
reduce weight and further balance. I am, 
therefore, expecting very neat and nicely 
balanced guns in the smaller bores. 

The compensator is not only effective 
in furnishing the degree of choke required 
for any purpose, but it is also a great 
device for the real gun-crank to experi- 
ment with. Different loads, particularly 
differences in velocity, make quite a bit of 
change in patterns, using any degree of 
choke. For example, the .740 tube, with 
certain loads, can be made to throw a pretty 
darned good full choke pattern at 40 yards, 
but, certain other loads will afford the 
improved cylinder pattern for which this 
tube was designed. It is then up to the 
owner to learn something about his tubes, 
using the particular load which he may pre- 
fer. 

There are only two ways to really learn 
anything about guns and loads. One is to 
shoot game with them, if you have enough 
game to shoot at, and the other is to put 
up a 40-inch square of paper and shoot at 
it, then strike a 30-inch circle and count 
up the pattern. Brush guns might be made 
to scatter over a 30-inch circle at 20 yards; 
quail guns should cover a 24-inch circle at 
the same distance; general-purpose upland 
guns a 30-inch circle at 30 yards; all- 


round guns and trap guns a 30-inch circle 
and special duck guns need 
Take that compensator 


at 35 yards; 
to be full choke. 


By Chas. Askins 


with all the tubes at your command and 
see just what you are getting out of it. 
There is no certainty that any one tube is 
going to do just what you expect, but in 
that case in all probability some other tube 
will—all of which you need to learn. 


The Poly Choke 


—— people made inquiries about 
the Poly Choke so that I sent a barrel 
into Hartford, Conn., and had the choke 
device installed. In doing this the barrel 
was cut down to 26 inches, making the total 
length 28 inches, which is about right. The 
tool proved to be nicely machined, well pol- 
ished and blued, accurately fitted, in fact, 
a really neat job. The different degrees 
of choke, of which there are seven, are set 
by well defined clicks. While the choke 
couldn't be changed after a bird was on the 
wing, it is a good deal quicker than the 
shift of a single trigger from one barrel 
to the other, being nearly instantaneous. 

I shot the gun with Minimax shells, a 
load containing 1% ounces of No. 8 shot, 
intended for trap shooting. This is sup- 
posed to be a special 8, and I took it at 450 
pellets without counting. Noticed that one 
pattern which seemed to contain nearly the 
entire load ran 429, so the charge might 
run under 450—anyhow that was the num- 
ber taken in calculating percentages. Not 
every tube handled the load perfectly—the 
full choke proved to be an overchoke for 
my load—though with a _ regular trap 
charge of 114 ounces it might prove right, 
this last load having a lower velocity. 
Anyhow, I shot the Poly Choke enough 
to prove that a man ought to try it out 
with the load he intends to shoot, just by 
way of learning the tool he was working 
with. 

In my tests the real full choke proved to 
be No. 5, which might have been intended 
for a 3% choke. I shot that choke quite 
a good deal at birds, and at a target paper, 
getting uniform killing and uniformly good 
patterns. The three I shot to illustrate 
patterns averaged 73.85 per cent, which is 
good for No. 8 shot. The next barrel that 
I liked was the No. 4, also a good, even 
shooting choke, which averaged 65.77 per 
cent, a little better than a modified barrel 
and fine for general shooting. No. 3 choke 
didn’t do so well for some reason unknown 
to me, but No. 2 stepped right in throwing 
three patterns which averaged 58.6 per cent. 
The full choke, so marked, appeared an 
overchoke for my load, as stated, throwing 
three patterns that averaged only 43.45 
per cent. A gun borer can open a choke 
by reducing the constriction, but he can do 
it a darned sight faster by overchoking. 
Turning one degree past full choke, what 
was intended for a super choke, I got a 
better pattern than with the full choke, 
even but not close, really an improved cyl- 
inder pattern. 

Of course this Poly 
for short range as well as 
and over, so I shot it at 20 yards. 


Choke is intended 
for 40 yards 
For 


* Pattern, 
a 


20-yard shooting any degree of choke fror 
No. 1 to reverse full, or No. 5, will prove 
effective. I took a liking to No. 5 reverse 
which is supposed to be more open at the 
muzzle than a plain cylinder. It shot 
good, even pattern, somewhere between a 
plain and an improved cylinder; rather it 
shot an improved cylinder pattern some- 
times and again spread over a 30-inch ring 
Anyhow, it would be an effective quail 
barrel. Full, reverse also did pretty well 
good enough. The theory of these reversé 
chokes is that the shot pass out of the 
barrel, then start to spread, pellets now 
strike the choking device and are turne 
in a little, throwing a slightly closer pat- 
tern than a plain cylinder. These revers 
chokes have proven effective in skeet shoot- 
ing. The table following indicates about 
what each degree of choke was doing, 
though not enough shots were fired to abso- 
lutely settle every point by taking the aver- 
age of a large number of shots. 

Minimax She 


TABLE 
Pattern Tests POLY CHOKE. 
No. 8 shot. 
Pattern, Choke No. Shot 


30-inch, 40 yards, 
3s — 331 ) 


4 65.77% 


5 58.6 % 


NNN ee ea 
w 
— 
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Full choke 
ee 231 } 43.45° 


30-inch pattern 
20 yards, Shot 

“ 389 
429 
351 
372 
326 
72 
356 
5 = = 408 
Reverse Full 8 = 353 

oe “ 395 


Tests at 20 yards, 
Choke No. 30-inch, 


Dn we eet 


Reverse 
‘e 


With the load used—always keep that 
load in mind because there is no certaint 
that the gun is going to work precisely the 
same with some other load—the No. 2 } 
choke proved to be a good general-purpose 
barrel. It is a good short-range barrel, 
yet would do pretty well at 40 yards. For 
anything that could be taken at distances 
from 25 to 35 yards, that is the right de- 
gree of choke. I used it for shooting Eng- 
lish sparrows, yes, flying, and it proved 
deadly at 30 yards. Of course any barrel 
that will strike sparrows is going to hit 
larger birds. I’d shoot it on snipe if the 
were lying well, on quail in the open, on 
rabbits, and about everything else. 

The No. 4 barrel will do very well on 
snipe, pheasants, ducks over decoys, and 
at the traps. The No. 5 would be used 
like any other full choked barrel. It shoots 
a uniformly good pattern and should be 
effective up to at least 45 yards. For quail 
shooting in the woods I'd use the reverse 
No. 5, though there is not much difference 
in a number of the open chokes. Any 
them would do very well. 








For supreme sat- 
isfaction, use the 
new Winchester 
Super W Speed 
-22’s. They are 
the very latest 
development in 
long range, high 
speed, high-pow- 
er rim fire car- 
tridges yet cost 
no more than 
ordinary 22’s. 
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T ‘HE continuous advance of Winchester now adds another outstanding re- 
peater to the Winchester catalog. Model 61 offers these points, important 
to all who admire fine arms: 


1=— Finely balanced, gracefully tapered 24” barrel. 

2= Man’s size genuine black walnut pistol grip stock. 

3=— Shotgun butt with checkered steel butt plate 

4=— Lyman gold bead front and Winchester quick elevating sporting rear sight. 
Tang has screw holes for mounting Lyman peep sight. 

5— New design semi-beavertail slide handle. 

6— Hammerless, closed-in breech slide action—simple—fast—sure functioning. 

7 — Large capacity magazine—holds 20 Shorts, or 16 Longs or 14 Long Rifles. 

8— Sturdy breech construction—safe for use of all .22 high power rim fire car- 
tridges. 

9=— No extractor cuts extending into the chamber. 

10= Cannot be jammed with a cartridge by partial movement of action. 

Standard Model 61 has round barrel and is chambered for use of .22 Short, .22 

Long and .22 Long Rifle interchangeably. This model is also furnished with 

octagon barrel, chambered individually for .22 Short (for gallery use), .22 Long 

Rifle (for the range) and .22 W.R.F. (for general small game shooting). 


Ask your dealer to show you the new Model 61. You will agree its price is most 
moderate for such a matchless small bore arm. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 














ZZ 
"THE Poly Choke Company deserves 
credit for this device, even though the 
inderlying principle did not originate with 
them any more than the tubes of the com- 
pensator did with that company. Long ago 
some man made and advertised tubes for a 
single barrel shotgun, these tubes screw- 
ing on and off the muzzle, giving the shoot- 
er any degree of choke he wanted. I do 
not doubt but what those tubes worked and 
the Poly Choke works also. 

The attractive thing and the real utility 
of the Poly Choke lies in carrying all 
chokes on the gun, and ready to be changed 
instantly. Take a man who may decide that 
he is a little off form and is not shooting 
so well with a full choke, he can turn on 
No. 2, and he will hit with it even though 
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he cannot reach so far. Again he might be 
shooting quail in the open. The birds are 
flying to the woods, as of course they 
would, but now he shifts around to No. 5 
reverse, 30-inch pattern, and Bob will have 
to get behind a tree if he escapes. I doubt 
if there would be a day, or a time, when 
a man out hunting would not shift his 
choke a time or two, and no matter what 
kind of game he found, be ready for it. 
Even in clay-bird work the shooter is pre- 
pared for regulation birds, and the same 
gun is just as good for skeet, merely shift- 
ing his choke. Or it might be he is shoot- 
ing clay birds with the No. 2, and it will 
break them, but he draws a handicap and is 
stepped back—won’t matter so much to the 
Poly Choke. 


These Extras Help You Shoot 


By Maurice H. Decker 


HERE are two kinds of shotgun 
extras. Some are ornamental and 
enhance the value and appearance 


of the gun without adding anything to 
its shooting and handling qualities. I 
am not so interested in these as I am 
in the other kind which helps us to 
shoot better in the field or on the water. 
Such features (misnamed extras) as 
raised ribs, automatic ejectors, single 
triggers, Monte Carlo combs and beaver- 
tail forearms are so useful under certain 
conditions, more of them should be built- 
in as standard equipment on guns selling 
at permissible prices and should not al- 
ways be listed as separate accessories 
to be added at the whim of the buyer. 

If I wanted a certain shotgun that 
was made in two grades, one selling for 
$40 and the other at $60, and the differ- 
ence was only in engraving and quality 
of wood, I would choose the $40 gun and 
add $20 worth of practical shooting ex- 
tras to it, if I had that much money to 
spend. 

If the weapon was a repeater, the extra 
would be a raised barrel rib. If a double, 
| would have a set of automatic ejectors. 
[ admire the curly grain of imported 
walnut and clean cut engraving as much 
as any one, but I prefer to invest first 
in practical aids to good marksmanship 
and rapid handling of the gun. 


about to do what the gun should do for 


you automatically. 


JECTORS add no appreciable weight 

to a double gun so the man who jeal- 
ously watches the pounds of his light field 
gun has no argument against them. 
Modern ejecting mechanisms are just as 
trouble-proof as gun locks and we know 
how these keep on working through the 
lifetime of the shooter. 

It has been said that the automatic 
shotgun to all practical effects is a five- 
barreled gun with a single trigger. 
Similarly then, the double gun fitted with 
single trigger is a 2-shot automatic. And 
since 3-shell magazines are growing in 
favor, this single-triggered double gets a 
better break with hunters who want fast 
action with the least manual effort on 
their part. 

Some shooters have a common trouble 
in training their fingers to make that quick 
shift from front to rear trigger and do 
it without a hitch or fumble as they pick 
a bird for the second barrel. These men 
find a single trigger quite useful. It 
permits them to concentrate completely 
on lead and elevation. Two rapid pulls 
on the same trigger fires both barrels as 
swiftly as an automatic can be manually 
discharged. 

That's one single 


advantage of the 





This Winchester pump gun has two extra features, ventilated raised rib and recoil type 
butt 


li you have ever been in a tight corner 
with a double, lacking ejectors, you know 
their worth. <A scattered covey of quail 
can show up any gun that won't eject its 
fired shells. A pair gets up—you shoot 
both barrels. Then as you open the 
breech and jerk at the spent cases, the 
dog puts up a single 20 feet from where 
the first birds flushed. Before you are 
completely loaded, another roars up. 
\utomatic ejectors would have permitted 
at least one shot at those last quail, 
maybe two. 

You are similarly disappointed in the 
duck blind. Your fingers are stiff and 
cold when you try to wrap them about 
the heads of fired shells projecting only 
a fraction of an inch from the chambers. 
You can lose much valuable time and 
many shoot fumbling 


opportunities to 


trigger. Here are others. Shotgun stock 
length is influenced by the position of 
your firing hand and two triggers give 
the apparent effect of two distinct lengths 
when you grip the stock for the different 
barrels. A stock that fits when your hand 
is on the forward trigger won't fit so well 
when you trip the rear one. 

A single trigger prevents this variance 
in stock feel and balance because the 
distance between trigger and butt plate 
remains constant. This encourages more 
regularity in placing the stock against 
your shoulder and results in more uni- 
form and accurate pointing. 

The seasoned shooter has a trick of 
pushing forward with his trigger hand 
to absorb some of the recoil that other- 
wise would be taken by shoulder and 
cheek. A single trigger insures the suc- 





cess of this maneuver since your fing 
can firmly grasp the wood when you 


and support this push against re 
You have much less success usin; 
double-trigger gun for then you n 


shift the hand quickly and take a s 
arate grip for each barrel with the cha 
of neither being solid and firm. 
Shooting gloves may be used in sh 
weather with a single trigger gun wit! 
out dangerous fumbling and miss-pulls 


HE only bad thing I can see about 

single trigger is its cost.  Thirt 
dollars was once the average price. A: 
to the cost of a $100 gun this sow 
all right, but when you considered a sii 
trigger for a $40 grade, the device 
some attraction. But only from the m 
tary viewpoint as the single trigger 
equally desirable for quick,  strai; 
shooting on double guns of any price 
grade. 

I note however, that together wit! 
tomatoes and potatoes being cheaper, th 





Carlo stock. 

comb would slope near the angle of 

the dotted line and be some lower at 
the forward end 


The Monte A regular 


single trigger has also had its downward 


shove in cost. Lefever is offering a doub! 
trap and duck gun with ventilated rib, 
beaver-tail forearm, recoil pad, special 
sights and a single trigger all for $6! { 
This looks like gunmakers were follow- 
ing the lead of auto manufacturers in 


dressing up their product with pric« 
appeal extras to stimulate sales. 
I could never understand why mor 


pump and self-loading guns don’t carr) 
raised ribs as standard equipment. A 
good rib is a big help in snap shootin: 
on flying targets. It cuts down the time 
required to point, prevents cross-firing 
and reduces the chances of shooting hig! 
or low. 

The high grade single trap gun is 
excellent example of rib efficiency. Lin 
yourself up behind one of these weapon: 
and note the clean eye sweep you have t 
aim along. No breaks or blurs in the 
top plane of receiver or barrel. In fact 
all you see, if the gun fits properly, 
your target and the front bead, with 
bare suggestion of the breech end of the 
rib 

I think ribs sell rather high. If on 
factory can put out a good single ba: 
reled shotgun complete with raised 
and automatic ejector for $12.50, w 
must we pay $8 to $20 extra for ribs « 
double and repeating models? 

You have a choice of two different ribs 
One is the familiar solid sort and th 
other the ventilated type seen more oft¢ 
on high grade guns. Both aid similar! 
in gun handling but the only reason 
would buy a solid rib would be because 
I didn’t have the price of the ventilated 
style. Solid ribs weigh more and 4 
ounces added to a light bird gun might 
detract from its desirability as a feather- 
weight. The ventilated rib has anothe’ 
feature besides lightness. Theoretica! 
it exerts less influence on barrel expan- 
sion when the load is fired and sho 





1 sequently give more round, even pat- 
>¢ terms 

lg i 

must Wis nearly every type of shotgun 
Se is improved by a raised rib, those 


at show the most improvement in sight- 
and aiming when so fitted are the 
har neaters. The self-loader, especially, has 
high, square breech. The _ receiver 
Hs yps abruptly where it joins the barrel 
| out at the muzzle the front sight sits 

t the ip on a block like a sore thumb. When 
hirt .u sight over these various heights, they 
| ke on the proportions of the Grand 
inded unyon to your confused vision. What 
1 need is a level plane of matted steel 

; lead the eye straight out past the front 
lone xsht to your target without a _ break 


r is r drop. A rib bridges this canyon of 
right .ccurate and irregular pointing with 
-e eal efficiency. There is no break or 


idow, no high light or glare to detour 
u from the correct elevation of aim. 
Double guns carry a plain rib regu- 
ly, yet we find many trapshooters and 
me shots who have fitted their 2-bar 
guns with raised, ventilated ribs and 
| them an improvement over the com- 
sort. 
\ rubber recoil pad should be on every 
1 that handles maximum loads. It ab- 
irbs a surprising amount of jar and 
vents headaches and bruises. It will 
lso lengthen a gun stock without the ex- 
nse of having a new one made to order 
[If your gun balances short in the 
ck, you needn't pay out $20 for a hand- 
ide job. A good recoil pad will pro- 
le any reasonable extra length at a 
t st of $2 to $5 and length so gained 
ly answers the purpose. If the regu- 
‘ butt plate is cracked or broken, you 


~~ 


vard in replace it with a recoil pad for only 
ub! i little more than the regular part costs. 
rib, \ small but appreciated advantage of the | 
ecial ibber butt is it makes the gun stand 
$60. t traight up wherever you set it. No 
low- slipping down to crash on hardwood 
s in floors or frozen ground. 
rice Some shooters object to the appearance 
f a beaver tail forearm, but I’ve never 
nore found one who had any objections to its 
arry feel or the way it handled at the traps 
\ or out on duck water. The beaver tail 
ting is built wide and thick and rather flat 
time where the fingers grip it. Many high 
ring grade doubles and some repeaters carry 
hig! this extra as a regular feature and I 
ink it should be made available to more 
Si buyers of medium and low-priced guns. 
Line 
pons {IS forearm gives a sure, firm grip 
re t ind protects your fingers from the 
the heat generated by rapid fire. It also 
fact raises the barrel or barrels sufficiently in 
y, is the hand to make wing shocting more 
th a d consistent and successful. When aiming, 
> the to a certain extent you unconsciously 
level the hands that hold the gun. If the 
on rearm is thin and small as many un- 
bar lortunately are, the barrels may point 
t too low in your normal aiming pose and 
wl * know a good many wing shots are 
Ss ( st from underholding. A properly de- 
‘ned beaver tail raises the forward part 
ribs t the weapon enough in the left hand to 
the ire many cases of the shooting-low 
ften bit. And you will find it particularly 
larl lpful should you change from a re- 
yn I eating to a double gun. 
ause Shotgun stocks with Monte Carlo 
ated mbs are seen on.many better grade 
d 4 ins and they should be an option at a 
ight minal advance on cheaper arms. In 
her- rtain instances, this high, straight comb | 
ther together with a beaver tail forearm has 
-al! rned an indifferent shooter into a | 
pan- teady, high-average performer. 
ou [here is no doubt but what many shot- 


uns have been made with combs too low 
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Model Meee 


e 
Single Shot Repeater Sporter 


Three Famous 


22’s 
P. along a Savage.22 single 
shot or repeater on your va- 
cation! For small game in sea- 
son—targets between seasons 
—for ridding farms and fields of 
furred and feathered vermin, noth- 
ing provides more pleasure and 


profit with least call on the _ 


than one of these Savage rifles. 
Three “22’s” that maintain the 


world-wide reputation won by Savage Hi- 
power rifles. Made to the same on 
standards of excellence, insuring maximum 
accuracy, ease of operation and safety. 


Model 3 ““Man’s Size”’ .22 caliber 
Bolt Action: asafe dependable single shot rifle. 
1932 Takedown design. 24 inch round barrel with 
Lyman gold bead front oat adjustable flat top rear 
sights. Safety firing pin. Full sized pistol grip stock; 
steel butt plate. Chambered for .22 long rifle, .22 short 
or .22 long cartridges, high speed or regular. Overall 
length 42 inches. Weight about 4 lbs. Price $5.50. 
Model 29 .22 caliber Hammerless 
Repeater: 1932 design. Takedown. Extra long 
slide forearm action. 24 inchoctagon barrel with Lyman 
gold bead front and adjustable flat top sporting rear 
sights. Full pistol grip. Stock of American walnut. 
Rubber butt plate. Chambered for .22 short, long, or 
long rifle cartridges, high speed or regular. Magazine 
capacity 20 short, 17 long, or 15 long rifle. Weight 
about 514 Ibs. Price $ 19.50. 

Model 23-A Sporter: .22 caliber bolt action 
repeater. Chambered for .22 long rifle cartridge, high 
speed or regular. Price 818.50. 


New illustrated catalog describing these 
and other Savage models upon request. 
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SAVAGE 








SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N.Y. 





Owners and operators 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 












Better Silencers at Reduced Prices. Made in U.S. A. 
Cal. 22. $5. Medium Size $7. — Hi-Powers $10 





C ‘OLT'S SITIVE 


| Slightly used police guns; me- 
| ehanically good as new; 38 Cal. 4” 
blued; regular price $27—price $14.85 
Smith & Wesson, top break, double ac- 
tion; slightly used police guns; 38 cal. 4” 
nickel, regular price $24—our price $10.50. 
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(Send stamp for folder) 








oO. H. BROWN Oe ee oe Write for catalog 
Box 163 Davenport, lowa | HUDSON SPTG. GOODS, L-52 Warren St., New York 











“who ever saw a Wy tT 

a . 
broken Lefever:! ONE TRIGGER 
A Lefever single trigger for only $4.25 on a new Nitro 
Special costing only $28.25. No more lost time shift- 


ing from one trigger to the other, just point the gun 
and pull the one trigger twice to fire both barrels. 


guns in color, life size. 


Name 





Fitted to a Nitro Special you may already have for ‘ 
only $5.25. | Address 
Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca,N. Y,. : 
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and thin. Otherwise we would not have 
a market for adjustable cheek pads and 
artificial ways of building up and thick- 
ening comb dimensions. 

The Monte Carlo comb is high and 
wide. It's handsome too, or at least not 
bad looking. Instead of sloping back to 
the heel of the butt plate like a regular 
comb, it is carried back perfectly level. 
The extra drop at the heel is taken in a 
quick down-curve of wood close to the 
end of the stock. 

The argument for this type of comb 
has to do with the variations in “facing” 
a stock when the shooter swings up to 
aim. If he uses a regular sloping comb 
and does not set his cheek to it at exact- 
ly the same place for each shot, he may 
find disturbing irregularity in his shoot- 
ing. By placing his face slightly forward 
or slightly back he changes the position 
of his eye behind the gun and in fast 
shooting this may change the pattern im- 
pact of his load. 

Nothing like this happens with the 
Monte Carlo stock because it is level. 
It makes no difterence whether the cheek 
strikes the identical place or not. One’s 
work is uniform so far as the influence of 


face and stock contacts go. 


Buckshot on Game 
ie DETOs Outdoor Life:—Mr. Askins, 
apparently, has never shot deer in 
the Southern states; his experience has 
been on the prairies and perhaps in the 
mountains. 

The writer surely would laugh to see 
him try to get one of the little swamp 
deer of the South with a rifle, shooting 
through a tangle of green briar where, 
among the underbrush or cane, a deer is 
out of sight at 30 or 35 yards. 

Years ago the writer had that same 
idea of the sportsmanship displayed 
through the use of a gun (he still has the 
idea that no sportsman will hire a guide, 
in which he and Mr. Askins would surely 
tangle) but time has shown him that the 
gun does not make the sportsman, nor 
does the game. 

Conditions vary so exceedingly in the 
various sections of the country that no 
man is really able to define another 
man’s capacity for sportsmanship in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. What is 
sportsmanship in Oklahoma ts not sports- 
manship in Louisiana, nor in Maine, nor 
in Florida. 

We can generally take our course in 
such matters from those we meet in any 
section of the country, where our pleas- 
ure-seeking tramps take us, and if we 
will stop to consider well the conditions 
that confront us, we will find why cer- 
tain conditions hold in certain parts of 
the country. You can see a man 2 miles 
away in Oklahoma but not 2 rods away 
in certain sections of Arkansas. 

Wis. S. B. BrrKkx. 


NewA&A Goods 


The Light Browning 
AS RECENTLY as the April issue of Ovrt- 
4 poor Lire I gave the correct weight of an 
upland gun in 12 gauge as from 7 to 7% pounds. 





| have been shooting the light Browning Over 
and Under, and will have to admit that there 
was something I didn’t know about light guns. 
I'll have to affirm that I was honest about it, 
and didn’t believe a man could shoot a 6%- 
pound gun with comfort, using American ammu- 
nition. Now I'll have to apologize to Capt. Curtis, 
ind Englishmen generally, for having criticized 
them 

The whole trouble started when the light Brown- 
ing didn't kick me I shot it first with Reming 
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ton trap loads containing of course 1% ounces 
of shot. I wanted to be kicked so that I could 
say, I told you so, but the kick didn’t show up. 


Most ef my shooting, however, was with Western 
Minimax, a light trap load containing 1% ounces 


of shot. There was little difference in the recoil 
of the two loads, and shortly I had forgotten all 
about recoil anyhow. The behavior of this 
Browning is still a mystery to me, for I had 
shot a 7-pound 12 bore gun some years ago, 
that I never could like because of its kick— 
gave that gun away finally. Now I do not know 
what to say except the light Browning doesn’t 
kick me, and it is the dandiest and fastest- 


handling quail gun that I ever had in my hands 
in any gauge. 

Of course I might have had such a gun long 
ago, in double barrels, because our gunmakers 
always have been willing to turn out a 614-pound 
gun with 26-inch barrels, 12 bore. I never had 
one because I was afraid of them. I thought 
they jumped too much, that they failed to deliver 
the pattern accurately, that they would kick me 


in the face causing a tendency to flinch. I just 
wouldn't have one. Well, I haven’t such a gun 
yet but have had a chance to shoot one. In its 


lack of recoil the gun is a mystery that various 
people have been trying to explain to me. 


Frank Kahrs, speaking of their own Remington 


Over and Under says the light recoil is due to 
the direct line on which the recoil is delivered, 
direct line from under barrel to shoulder. Roy 
Riggs says it is the long and straight stock, 
which the English always have used on such 
guns, and he adds, “I told you so.” Lou Smith 


stocks do kick 
Charlie 


straight 
example to 


that 
refers as an 


of Ithaca says long, 


and he 


less, 





beaver-tail fore ends. Grades run from 


standard to the Midas at $374. 


If I were buying the gun, I should not 


the need of a _ raised ventilated rib or 
beaver-tail fore end. The gun is right as 
and no use to add weight, not in a quail 


ounces to the weig 
30-inch barrels, bala 
recoil pad. 


to add a few 


gun with 


If willing 
I'd take a 
these with a soft-rubber 
then come out at about 7 pounds, I tak 
For my own personal use I'd prefer the 
14% x 14% x 1%, 0 pitch, which is 
gun has now. The single trigger in the 

position would cut about 1 inch off the lengt 
the pull, and this might be made a bit I 
than it is now. Present barrels are full 

which of course they ought not to be for « 
ruffed grouse shoot 
barrel and a 


Gun 


what 


snipe, woodcock, or 
Probably a 50 per cent first 
cent second barrel would suit a good many 

Now I am passing the gun on to the judgm: 
of the shooter. Looks good to me.—C. A. 


Remington Over and Under 


that are well known, 


year on 


OR reasons pretty 
is a hard manufacturers 
probably on ammunition makers also. The 
ened duck season hurt, but was unavoidable. VI 
who would like to, cannot afford to buy new 
and if they do the arms must be low p: 
All that kind of thing will come to an end 
a while, but meantime the big arms companies 


gun 


the little arms companies, too, for that matt 
have to make a fight for life. One of the 
known arms and ammunition companies ir 


entire world changed hands recently, another 


fered a loss of several hundred thousand dé 





The new lightweight Browning Superposed shotgun 


1%-inch 
could 


Goodrich’s trap gun, 1%-inch comb by 
heel which everybody who ever tried it 
shoot well with, the gun having no whip and no 
jump. 

Another explanation is that I am getting older 


and may not be able to feel recoil as much as I 
once did. That would account for Capt. Curtis 
and Capt. Crossman not being kicked either. 

I once asked the late J. A. Graham, who 


knew more about more things than anybody else 
I ever saw, who was hurt the most, or who felt 
it the when injured, a child or a woman. 
He answered, “neither, but a strong man in his 
prime.”’ 
According to Mr. 


most 


“ 


Graham a strong man was 
Nature’s finest bit of work, and she was pre- 
serving it by letting the chap know when he 
was hurt. There must be a grain of truth in it 


all, for women stand the toothache better 
than men, and I always did think the right 
barrel of a shotgun kicked me worse than the 
left. 

Outside of not kicking, up to its weight (6 
pounds, 71%4 ounces) not much need be said 
about the light Browning. So far as I can tell, 


two together, it is pre- 
cisely the same gun as the standard Browning 
Over and Under. It looks about the same size, 
too, but there is a difference of a pound in weight. 
The stock doesn’t look small, having a butt plate 
5% inches long by 1%-inch wide. The barrels, 
28-inch, are fairly heavy at the breech though 
they taper pretty fast towards the muzzle. I 
do not know that the frame is any different, 
might be. The stock is hollowed out and that 
sure did reduce the weight, otherwise I do not 
know how they got that pound off. 

This is an ejector, twin-single trigger gun, with 
raised, hollow rib. The ejectors are, I believe. 
standard, the twin-single trigger can be changed 
to a one single trigger if desired, either selective 
or non-selective. The stock is 14% inches long 
to the front trigger, with a drop of 2 inches at 
heel by 1% inches at comb. Other standard 
stock specifications are, 144% x 114 x 1%, Monte 
Carlo, 1% x 1% x 2%. Other stocks would 
be made to order. This sample, standard gun 
has hard-rubber butt plate, but soft-rubber recoil 
will be furnished to order. Ventilated 
will furnished to will 


not having the guns 


pads 


ribs also he order, as 


and yet a third, perha : 


manufacturing 


during the year 1931, 
the greatest double gun 
in existence, says that they are merely trying 
break even for the Part of the « 
culty is due to the after effects of the 
Overhead expenses of gun advar 
immensely during the war, and where labor 
wages are a great factor, it is hard to beat 
to prewar conditions. 


cor € t 
present. 


building 


In any event, it is certain that gun buil 
are to give us all the value they possibly 
for the money spent. The result is a sing 
trigger that sells for $3 or $4 where it « 
sold for $30, ejectors that sell at half pr 
good shooting, standard made guns which 
for $20, and a Remington Over and U: 


which sells at $75, where such an arm once 
at $500 up. I am going to write briefly toda 
that Remington Over and Under, and also of 
light Browning. 

The gun sent to me is the standard arm, 
what will be sent to everybody except spe 
stocks and made to The 
criticism I have to make of the arm had just 
well be made now. The stock is 14 inches 
by 1% by 214, according to my measureme 
and that stock is too short and has too much d 


stock 


grades order. 


for me. However, I am a trap man, 
this stock with a 2-inch drop by 14 inches 
will please most people. The only other tl 
that impressed me unfavorably was the let 


Couldn’t see any 2 
heavy. I 


and weight of the frame. 
reason for a frame so 
doesn’t mean anything, except, having all ki: 
of duck guns, I'd be looking for a light 4a 
gun. This Over and Under weighs 7% pou 

The Remington engineers when they desig: 


long and 


this gun didn’t pay much attention to anyt! 
else that had ever been made They have 
bodied some startling innovations. The first tl 
that any shooting man would notice is that 
barrels have no ribs between them. The R 
ingtons call them twin barrels, and _ like 
Siamese twins those barrels are not joined in 
many places but can’t get apart Those barre's 
are joined at the breech by the barrel fr 


of course, at the muzzle by a barrel band exte 
ing around the lower barrel and part way ar« 
the upper, and just under the f extrer 


tront 
of the fore end. are just w 


Otherwise they 





: 
. “ 
m Remingtons say, twin barrels with quite a 
between them. 
ot tee] f e reason for this space between the barrels, 
factory puts it, is to give the barrels a 
Ss to “breathe,”’ meaning that either barrel 
i expand or contract under pressure or under 
weight t, and there is nothing to interfere with it. 
lancing t is, as the Remingtons put it, this is a par- 
good trap gun in that the under barrel 
ake it ed first, permitting the upper barrel to act 
the same as an elevated rib, no heat 
lat the ting it and no heat waves ever disturbing 
e re im The other reason is better patterns, 
gth ¢ accurately delivered. It has been proven 
under the heat of rapid firing, barrels con 
expand, lengthen, and buckle. If they do 
things, then patterns may be slightly 
jooting erted from the point at which the gun was 
Anyhow, no such thing would happen 
pe his gun, and it is a particularly good shoot 
lg 
When a man first throws the top lever to 
this gun he may be startled to observe the 
e rear top of the receiver move back—I was 
w That is the bolt, extending halfway 
rS al nd the upper barrel, covering the top of the 
“f harrel like a glove pulled over it. However, that 
, extension, which might be called a super 
ion rib, carries a bolt on either side which 
‘gars engages with side clips, an integral portion of the 


barrel. On the under side, is a projection 
es f the barrel frame which engages an elevated 
f frame, preventing the barrels 
' Now we have an upper 
in t double bolt, reinforced by a long bearing and 
irately fitted barrel covering smoothly fitting 
rue frame, with means taken to prevent any 
nt whatever of barrels once locked 
take place either up, down, 

ise, fe back. I do not 
Is could ever loosen up in action. 
works with unusual 


of the true 


forward. 


oving 





the 
vvement can 
how 


The 


for a 


rward or see 


those barre 

thle gun 

The fore lined with steel for 
it 2 inches forward of the rear end, enclosing 
mechanism. While this steel 
a great protection to the ejector 
fore well 
wood, pre 
end 


ease even 


end is entirely 


ejector lining 

weight, it is 
hanism. The 
ipe ] piece of 
l same purpose as a 
a fore 
under guns 


end is a long and 
and in 
beaver-tail fore 
as this gun carries, or other 
for that matter, I can 
use whatever for a beaver tail. The wood of 
fore end entirely covers the steel 
have mentioned, and it is next to im- 
for the fingers to come in contact with 
The ejectors have double 
two springs and side to 
ance h ejector. The which is 
> lard, works perfectly 
oacs The barrels of the gun 
: pretty heavy barrels, 
uiders isely like the 
y in all-round, or general purpose, gun. If I 
for an upland gun I’d have those 

els shortened to 26 inches; for ducks I'd 

lengthened to 32 inches. Then the 
might be solid ribbed and the stock 
and heavier. All this is rather 
subject for we are speaking of the 


use serves 
end 


see 


: t t Remington 
7 i aes 
ing t sible 
em t metal. 


rings, 


appear to 
lying side 
ejector mechanism, 
of course. 

are 30 inches 
each of them, 
barrel of a pump gun. This 


sent me 
looking, 


ing » looking 


p! } them 
barrel 
longer 
the 

is it is. 

rather flat, and except for the 

over the top of the upper barrel 

flat as an ordinary double 
frame looks about the same 
hat of a pump gun, and, for that matter, 
handles the same as a pump. The man 

in shoot a repeating shotgun will not notice 

when he goes to this Over and Under. 
nicely fitted, wood to steel and 

The safety is automatic, which it 

but instructions are given to render 

automatic. Trigger pulls are smooth and 
the right weight. The stock has a full 
| grip, a rather short grip, enabling the front 

: trigger to be reached easily. Both stock and 

ma end are nicely checkered. The stock is of 

q d figure of walnut, and whatever finish 

Remingtons use it is a handsome finish, bringing 
ig both and figure. The engraving is 
such as is found on the Remington Sports- 
not much of it but neat. The butt plate 
thins irred or checkered to prevent slipping on the 

lder. It is set such an angle as to 

R the gun about 4 which 

*t far wrong. The plate 
inches by 1% inches well 
need and handles fast. 

This gun sent to me in a weight of 714 pounds, 

handle with no undue recoil any cartridge 

( le in 234-inch lengths. Whether it is a 

or a quail load won’t make much dif 

The 


frame is 
*xtending 
td be nearly as 
pe As it is, the 


rent t hange 
I gun is 
to steel. 
ld not be, 


grain 


on at 
inch of down pitch, 
depth of the butt 
wide. Gun is 


k load 


¥ nee ta this gun general-purpose gun 
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Big news 





J. STEVENS ARMS CO., Chicopee Fall, 





lll. 


for .22 Calibre Tar- 
get Rifle Experts! 
For the first time in shooting history, here 
are single shot rifles in both Target and Field 
types of nail-driving accuracy at moderate 
cost; rifles as modern as today’s newspaper, 
as accurate as government time and as com- 
plete as today’s motor car equipment... the 
new Stevens Nos. 417, 417% ‘Senior 
Ideals”, and Nos. 418, 4184 “Junior Ideals”. 


Built on the famous Stevens “Ideal” drop 
lever action with positive extractor, short, 
fast hammer fall, half-cock safety notch and 
smooth trigger pull, plus these features: — 


Modern micrometeradjustable rear and hooded 
front sight, giving maximum accuracy. Modern 
stocks that fit and help you hold steadily on the 
target. Forearms that give a real grip, prevent- 
ing rifle from canting wherever grasped. Shoot- 
ing gunslings that mean steady holding, sitting or 
prone. Heavy target type barrel, perfectly balanced. 
No. 417 “Ideal’’ Heavy TARGET Rifle. .22 lon 
rifle or .22 short. Price 83725 
No.41746"“SPORTING TYPE Ideal” Rifle, .22 lon + 
rifle, .22 W.R.F.,.25 Stevens R. F. Price 830.0 


No. 418° ‘Tdeab” Junior TARGET Rifle. .22 lon 
rifle or .22 short. Price 815.0 


No. 18% “Junior SPORTING TYPE Ideal Wood- 
shesher” Rifle. .22 long rifle, .22 W. R. F., .25 
Stevens R. F., .32 long R. F. Price 815.00 


STEVENS 


Mass. 





Owned and Operated by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, UTICA, N. Y. 





Sportsmen! 


Meet the gamiest fish in the 
world, the craftiest beasts of 
wilderness and jungle in 


TALES of 
ROD and GUN 


The first American anthology of hunting and 
fishing masterpieces, by such authors as: 


Zane Grey Stewart Edward White 
Rex Beach Richard Halliburton 
Ben Burbridge Van Campen Heilner 


and eleven others 


Selected by Harry McGuire 


A Bishop etching and 16 action 
photographs. 


$2.50 postpaid from 


Outdoor Life 
Book Shop 


Mount Morris, Il. 








Here in America’s largest plant “4 


’ master woodcrafters produce the 
You get 





Best woods for 
the finest bows 
and arrows are 
plentiful in the 
Missouri Ozarks 
exceptional “old time 
most scientifically accurate archery equipment. 
the best at low cost "*REE—Write today for instruc- 
tive new solutes, also new bulletin on archery ranges, if 
interested 
GUTSSOR AMUSEMENT COMPANY 


Dept. Clinton, Missouri 











Improve Your 
Shooting Scores 


Whether at the traps or on 
the range, a gun cleaned with 
HOPPE’S NO. 9 will give you 
fine results. 

Removes leading and metal 
fouling, and prevents rust. 
Sold by 


bottles 


all dealers in 2 ounce 
or send 10c for 
liberal sample. New Gun Clean- 


ing Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


only, 
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the one that most people want and need, and 
they sure have it in this Remington Over and 
Under. However, I hope and believe that in 
ourse of time the gun will be brought out in 
both lighter and heavier weights than the present 
arm, so that everybody will be tickled. I am 
Iso expecting a trap stocked model, for how to 
wet a gun better designed for trap shooting than 
this arm I do not know I can very honestly 


public in need of a 


price Gc. & 


DhotéunQueries 


oie wered by 


Capt. Chas. po 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published Write separate letters on 
1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols Enclose 
and give complete address 


ommend it to the new gun 


a moderate 





2-cent stamp for reply, 
plainly. 

Unusual Results with Overbored 20 
Editor:—Have got quite a kick out of the shot 
in arguments lately in regard to bore, barrel 

ength, choke, drop and pitch Note in recent 
issue where a fellow long-range barrel 
gauge automatic | have shot 20s 
time for the last fifteen years, have 
standard American guns. Among 
744-pound Parker, 3-inch chambers 
long-range gun after a fashion, held a 
center but a very ragged outside I found 
that Finally fell heir to a Rem 
automatic 20, 28-inch ventilated. I like 
this rib as it is integral a braze job. 
It was a fair shooter but led badly. I had an old 
Remington double 12 which was overbored 
aplenty and had but little 
wonderful pair of barrels. 
if they would try the 
thinking to eliminate leading and 
prove pattern than 

two trips to the factory the 


craves a 
for his 20 
most of the 
ised all the 
the lot was a 
It was a 
good 
several way. 
ington 
instead of 


cone and it was a 

Wrote Remington 
same caper on the 20, 
thereby im 
range. After 
barrel came back with 


to see 


more increase 


a lot of cone gone and the barrel overbored 
plenty. They were careful to guarantee nothing 
Took it out with some fear that it might be a 
dud Had Super-X Lubaloy 6 and plain chilled 


and Remington Nitro Express plain chilled. At 40 
vards I got a nice even pattern, with the Luba 
oy shot 92 to 96 per cent Both makes of 
shells with chilled shot 80 to 85 per cent. It 
is undoubtedly a freak barrel and _ probably 
Remington could not turn out another like it. 
Nevertheless it is the dealiest 20 I ever saw on 


lead and on 
12 to beat the 
rabbits and 


ducks and pheasant. It does not 
pass shooting it takes a rare, 
little gun It is worthless on 
quail.—G. E. V., Nebr. 

That was a darn good idea of yours, 
having that 20 The trouble with all 
1) bores, unless using copper-coated shot, is lead- 
ing, and in standard bores there is no exception 
to this leading, using an ounce of shot. I don't 
know how much they overbored this barrel of 
yours, but in experimenting at the Fox factory 
we overbored 20s from .615 to .626 and got 
80 per cent patterns. Couldn’t get 'em any other 
way. I do not know whether or not these over- 
hored Fox 20s are made The company 
made the guns too heavy, but they shot a fine 
pattern.—C. A. 


Don’t Change a Good Barrel 


good 
snipe, 


Answer 
overbored 


now 


Editor Regarding a 20 automatic that I am 
now shooting: 

This gun has a 28-inch full choke, and has 
an ideal pattern at 50 yards, which is too close 


and I just wondered what your 
with the 26-inch modified 
this question is that 


for small game, 
experience has been 
[he reason I am asking 
several of my friends are shooting this type and 
complaining about the pattern bursting up too 
which, of course, interferes with the dis- 
tance. What I had in mind doing was shooting 
this 20 altogether, and the modified bar- 
rel.—R. S. E., Tex. 

Answer:—What you have in mind is just what 
I would do, let this fine shooting 20 bore barrel 
alone and get a second, modified barrel 26 inches 
long. You wouldn’t expect the same range out 
of it, would do better hitting and often cleaner 
killing with that modified barrel. I have that 
20 with three barrels and rarely use the 30-inch 
full choked barrel, though it is a good shooter. 
When I go duck shooting I take a bigger gun, 
and when I go quail shooting either use the 
modified barrel or the improved cylinder barrel. 
I find that I cripple more quail with the full 
choked barrel.—C. A. 


lose, 


buying 
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Squirrel Hunting with a Big Game Rifle 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


AM really sorry to write this article, 
] atthouen it is a story of achievement. 

But it means the ending, at least tem- 
porarily, of a long and arduous quest that 
began years ago and terminated success- 
fully in 1931. And, I fear, as with every 
other endeavor, once the goal is reached 
there is a lowering of enthusiasm, interest 
flags, and there is a tendency to view 
apathetically other developments along the 
same line. I hope, however, this will not 
be my ultimate fate, for what I have ac- 
complished should prove a solid stepping- 
stone that shall lead to a better understand- 
ing of the subject. 

My story had its beginning a good many 
years ago (more than I like to think 
about), when I was a little shaver, too 
small to carry a gun, and frequently ac- 
companied my uncle on his squirrel-hunt- 
ing trips. 

At that time good .22 caliber rifles were 
not well distributed. My uncle used a 
Flobert rifle, while the ammunition was 
usually C. B. Caps, those tiny little car- 
tridges having the same general outlines 
of the Short, but smaller. 

My uncle was a good hunter, the best 
still-hunter I have ever known. He moved 
through the woods as silently as a shadow. 
He was a master of the art of sneaking 
up on game. Like the Indian who wanted 
to buy Stewart Edward White’s .22 caliber 
pistol for hunting moose, he could creep 
close and “shoot ’em in de eye.” 

He was a good shot, too. This, com- 
bined with his still-hunting ability, enabled 
him to use light loads more effectively than 
heavier charges fired at longer ranges and 
placed in non-vital areas. Even with the 
C. B. Caps and the old Belgium Flobert, 


he seldom crippled a squirrel. He reit 
to fire at game beyond the effective ra 
of his ammunition, which was no great 
tance, I assure you. What a glorious tl 
it would be if all hunters would do 
today! 
Came a wonderful Christmas mor 
some years later, when I found a br 
new .22 caliber Stevens “Favorite” rifle 
the Christmas tree, a gift from my pare 
From that time on I began hunting on 
own account, and each and every fall 
I have taken a keen delight in small 
shooting, especially squirrel shooting. 
me there is no more delectable sport. 


| oes using the little Favorite ex 
4% sively for a few years, during wl 
time it proved a most excellent arm, 
bought a .25-20 single-shot rifle. Then i 
lowed .32-20 and .32-40 guns, in fact, aln 
all center-fire cartridges up to and incl 
ing the .30-30. And always I was potter 
around with reloading tools, having just « 
object in mind—developing the best possi 
reduced load for squirrels. 
Well do I remember the heartaches 

disappointments I experienced in try 


to produce suitable reduced loads wit 
black powder. I never could get a 
thing but mediocre results when us 


light charges of black powder and filli 
up the shells with corn meal or bone-d 
sawdust. 

More recently, I did a lot of reduced I 
work with the .30-06 and certain .25 calibe 
cartridges. But here, too, the results wer 
not exactly what I desired. When a prett 
good reduced load was found, there wa 
something I did not like about the gun « 
sights, or both. What I must have was t! 


—_ 





The writer's Model 30-S Remington, “K-B” ‘portable backstop, and some reloading 
accessories 





¢ 
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at 


nbination of gun, sights and load that 
ictly suited me. 
While attending the 1930 National Rifle 
itches at Camp Perry, Ohio, I made ac- 
1intance with the Model 30-S Remington, 
umbered for the .25 Remington rimless 
rtridge. Here, at last, was a gun that 
ised to be exactly what I had been 
nting for many years. After I came 
ne IL ordered one with Whelen sling 
ip and quick-detachable swivels. 
due time the gun arrived. I was as 
ised with it as a boy is with his first 
ife. I immediately ordered the parts nec- 
ry to enable my .30-06 B. & M. reload- 
tool to handle the .25 Remington rim- 
ss cartridge. 
Unfortunately, I was ill much of the fall 
1 winter of 730 and ’31, but at that | 
aged to do a lot of experimenting with 
new Remington and reduced loads. 
[ had on hand a supply of B. & M. 
liber hand-cast bullets of the following 
ibers: No, 25962, 62 grain; No. 25987 
nted gas check, weight 87 grains; No 
5990 pointed boattail, weight 90 grains 
iddition to the bullets and the B. & M. 
iding tools, including bullet puller in 
ind .30 caliber, I had an Ideal Universal 
ler Measure No. 6 (I prefer this meas- 
to the No. 5 because it has two com- 
tments for powder, and will throw a 
ming charge of powder different from 
it used in loading), Fairbanks Assay 
ile, accurate to one-tenth grain; Ideal 
llet lubricator ; Ideal shell chamber ream- 
plenty of No. 80 (Du Pont) powder; 
5 pistol powder; Peters’ primers for 
10-06 (these fit the .25 Rimless shells) : 
ft metal hammers, wooden mallets, and 
ther tools of the craft of minor impor 


nce 


fe. DETAIL all my experiments would 
»e both tiresome and uninteresting. But 
e load finally adopted was 10-grains 
ight of Du Pont No. 80 Sporting Rifle 
Powder, behind the B. & M. No. 25987 87- 
rain gas check bullet. 
The necks of the shells were reduced 
| then expanded to .259 inch for the 
hand-cast bullets. For jacketed bullets a 
fferent expander plug measuring .257 inch 
uld be used. This is true of practically 
25 caliber rifles. For a reduced load of 
iirly low power, this was a fine combina- 
ion. It shot well, as well as I could hope 
do with the Lyman No. 48 Receiver 
ight, which is regularly supplied on all 
fodel 30-S Remingtons. 
The above statement about the Lyman 
ceiver sight should not be taken as a 
lisparagement, for the No. 48 Lyman is 
e best receiver sight made for fine match 
oting. Due to some peculiar ophthalmic 
uble, I cannot shoot well with any re- 
iver sight. The tang sight, or its equiv- 
lent; that is, a sight that places the aper- 
re close to the eye, is the only type 
iron sight that will permit me to do my 
st work. 
Early in the spring of 1931, I ordered a 
« M. Bolt-Sleeve sight. It came prompt- 
attached to the new Remington parts 
t interchanged perfectly with the same 
rts in the bolt of the Model 30-S rifle. 
is discredits the statement that the gun 
ist be sent to the factory, or to a gun- 
ith, to have this sight fitted. 
[ now proceeded to sight in the gun at 
! yards, the distance I usually sight in a 
ill game rifle for my own use. The 
oting was done with muzzle and elbow 
st, the targets being clipped to the new 
ehler portable backstop, which, by the 
iy, in my opinion, is one of the most use- 
| shooting accessories developed in twen- 
five years. I don’t see how I got along 
ithout it. 
\fter firing a number of shots and ex- 
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The SPECIAL SP GRADE 
NEW EF ap Fitted with Single Trigger 


A double gun of Fox quality down to the : 
minutest detail. The smooth action, uniform Priceless— 
patterns, ease of handling you naturally associate but not 
with every Fox Gun — and in addition a non- 
selective single trigger that means faster, more ac- 
curate shooting —all this in the “Fox Special” SP 
Grade Double, setting a new standard of value. 

















high priced! 


Fox fluid steel barrels, proof 
tested. Forged ordnance 
steel frame— streamline— 
black gun metal finish. 
Stock and fore-end selected 
walnut, checkered. In 12, 
16, 20 gauges, all standard 
barrel lengths and borings. 
Price 


85900 







FOX STERLINGWORTH 


For more than 20 years favored for its value, today the 
sf Fox Sterlingworth is more appreciated than ever. Be- 
cause, today, shooters are weiiied gun values as never 
before! Simple, staunch, trustworthy, this Fox has fewer 
working parts than any other shotgun; it can never shoot loose; and 
in its shooting qualities it is second to none. 







Has three piece lock; nickel steel hammer with integral firing pin; rotary-tapered 
locking bolt; coil springs; stock and fore-end of fine American 
walnut. In 12, 16, 20 gauges, 26, 28, 30 and 32 in. ae $3650 


desired boring oe a o = mie 


Decne A. H. FOX SHOTGUNS 
on request Manufactured by SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, New York 
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“National Match’ }i||/ |! 


Cal 
45 AUTOMATIC jj!!! | a 
PisTou ! I! Commander —> 
The 


| W orld - Famous 
| Government Model 
| 






























Photo by Canadian 
National Railways 


TRY THIS FINE GLASS 


Gives siccer view than any other binocular 
of similar construction and power. Pictures 


with Hand - Honed 
Target Action and 
“Match” Barrel 

















show how the Wollensak Commander magni- 
fies, but can't possibly reveal remarkable bril- 
liance and clearness of view. Corrected optical 
system removes ‘“‘color fringes.’ Splendid for 
all outdoor sports, win- 
ter and summer, even in 
haze, twilight, etc. Stiff 
leather case and necke 
strap included. At deale 
ers or direct, postpaid, 
Money back guarantee. 
Catalogs free on 
Microscopes, Field 
Glasses, Telescopes 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
862 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


“WOLLENSAK BINOCULARS 
MICROSCOPES » TELESCOPES 


AGU FORLARGE OR SMALL GAME 


© = FAMOUS i KRAG 


Manufactured at the Springfield Armory. None better. 
A favorite among eportamen. Magazine holds 

a 5 cs s. bolt action, all qualities of a high 75 
priced rifle. In fine used condition, working parte guaran- s 

tee l year. Send 4 cents in stamps for catalog of arma, 

ion, « sping. athletic and military goods. Satis- 

er the wor 


w. ‘STOKES ‘KIRK. 1627 F-6 North 10th St. +» Philadelphia, Pa. 


Requests from shooters the 
country over resulted in 
this ** National Match” 
Model — the regular Ser- 
vice .45 perfected for match 
competition, 

The * National Match ” 
has all the features of the 
Government Model .45 — 
its power, dependability 
and safety features and, in 
addition, such extra refine- 
ments a8 super - smooth, 
hand-honed target action, 
selected **Match”’ barrel 
and “Patridge” type 
sights. 


Send for Catalog No. 43 












































SPECIFICATIONS 
Length of Barrel: 5 ins. Length Over 
all: 51/2 ins, 1/10-in. “Patridge” type 
sights (1/5-in. at no extra cost, if de 
sired), Checked Walnut Stocks and 
Salata Checked Ae hed Housing. Checked 
Trigger. azine Capacity: 7 cart- 
ridges. Wels t: 39 ozs. 


Cour’s Patent Fire Arms Mrc. Co. 
Fire Arms Division Hartford,Conn., U.S.A 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 
731 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
a 







Full Line 


American & Imported Arms & Parts 
Prompt Attention To Your Orders 
Largest Stock in America, Fine New Rifles, All Make Pistols, 
Ammunition, Trap & Field Gune, All Shooting Accessories, 
New Shot Gun Barrels, Expert 
*Gun Repairing*,Air Rifles & Pistola,Paper Targets Scopes 
Described and ge in our complete Arms Catalog 
ew Send 25c¢ in stamps for this 144 page catalog. + 


De OD Dt eS Di Pou ae 


509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N Y 
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amining the targets, | knew that I had at 
last found the combination of gun, sight and 
load, that I had been seeking pertinaciously 
for more than twenty years. Many of the 
5-shot groups could be covered with a 
dime; none were larger than a quarter. 

This splendid reduced charge does not 
shoot to the same point of impact as the 
regular factory load with 117-grain bullet, 
as I had hoped it would. Instead, it shoots 
low and to the left (in my gun), making 
it necessary to change the rear sight both 
vertically and laterally. 


HE powder charges were not weighed, 

although the scales were freely con- 
sulted in getting the Ideal Powder Measure 
to throw 10 grains of Du Pont No. 80 pow- 
der. After that, all the powder charges were 
dropped into the shells by the powder meas- 
ure, which does fast and accurate work. 

I arrived home from a nineteen days’ 
visit to the National Rifle Matches, only a 
few days before the 1931 squirrel season 
opened. And although there was much 
work ahead of me I was determined that 
squirrel hunting should not be neglected. 

I shall not soon forget the day I dropped 
only one point on bushy-tails with the 
Model 30-S Remington, and the load de- 
scribed above. It was a dull September 
morning. A heavy fog drenched the high 
grass and weeds, making noiseless walking 
in the woods easy. My high top shoes with 
rubber feet afforded but little protection 
from the wet weeds, and I was thoroughly 
soaked from my knees to my hips when I 
entered the woods. 

I followed an old wagon road into the 
timber. It was between 8 and 9 a.m. Oc- 
casionally the sun crawled from behind a 
bank of clouds, and its welcome warmth 
found its way into the chill woods. The 
fog thinned and disappeared. Little gusts 
of wind now and then sent myriads of 
leaves eddying to the ground. 

I had remained motionless by the side of 
a large maple for perhaps fifteen minutes, 
when I heard a squirrel gnawing. Care- 
fully scanning the trees in that direction, 
I soon located a big fox squirrel eating a 
nut. It was in a hickory, in plain view, on a 
limb with its head towards the tree trunk, 
ready to run any moment. 

I slowly raised my rifle. But careful as 
I was the squirrel detected my movements, 
and when I was ready to fire it ran to the 
body of the tree. A moment later the little 
animal poked its head into view at the side 
of a limb. My rifle was in position and a 
sharp report rang out. The squirrel 
dropped to the ground and never moved 
after it struck the leaves. I did not pick 
up the game for I felt sure there were other 
squirrels near. 

In a few minutes I detected a movement 
among some weeds about 25 yards away. 
Then a nice fox squirrel hopped into view. 
Slowly it climbed to the top of a stump 
and began eating a walnut it had picked up. 
When the gold bead rested at what ap- 
peared to be the head, I fired. The little 
“fox” slumped down upon the stump and 
barely had enough life to kick itself to the 
ground. 

I picked up the game. The first squirrel 
had been shot through the head. The sec- 
ond squirrel had been struck a bit low, the 
bullet severing the neck where it joins the 
shoulders. No meat had been spoiled. The 
little 87-grain gas check bullets had killed 
both squirrels instantly. 

Going to the east side of the woods I 
sat down on a log. Fifty yards away 
two little grays were playing around the 
base of a den tree. From the way they 
were acting I think they were reared in 
this tree. I was preparing to get closer 


when a dog, I had seen a few minutes be- 
fore, gave tongue and chased a rabbit right 
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past the squirrels. Up the old tree they 
went, and into a hole before you could 
think what had happened. 

Of course, the racket put an end to the 
squirrel hunting thereabouts. So I walked 
towards a distant corner of the woods, 
leaving a strip of my shirt and a small 
piece of hide on a barb wire that | 
crawled under. 

The light was better now. I was hunt- 
ing with my back to the sun, which was 
shining part of the time. 

Presently I heard a nut drop some dis- 
tance ahead. Stopping short, I searched a 
little half-dead hickory in front of me. Sure 
enough the squirrel was there, standing 
head down on the body of the tree, with a 
nut in its mouth. 

The sun was shining now. The gold 
bead front sight showed up beautifully. I 
fired. A small limb just below the squir- 
rel’s nose was splintered. The sun, shin- 
ing over my head, had caused the top of 





~ 


In some ways this was my most suc- 
cessful squirrel hunt 


the gold bead to glitter (I was holding the 
gun level with my eyes), and I had shot low. 

The squirrel instantly reversed, ran up 
the tree, and stopped. At that moment a 
friendly cloud covered the sun. The rifle 
cracked once more, and the squirrel dropped 
to the ground dead, shot through the heart 
and lung cavity. 

One simply must be careful when using 
gold bead sights with oval faces. Such 
sights will positively cause one to “shoot 
away from the light” in bright sunlight. 


HERE still remained one more squirrel 

to give me the bag limit, and as this 
was possibly my last day hunting I was 
anxious to secure that squirrel. 

I sat down on a nearby log, lit my old 
cob pipe and waited. I was not left long to 
my reverie until I heard a racket behind 
me. Turning, I saw a squirrel chasing an- 
other one. They ran up a small walnut 
tree. I got up, boldly, and started towards 
them. They did exactly what I expected— 
stopped to watch me. I took careful aim 
at the one that offered the best mark, and 
pressed the trigger. When I picked it up 
I found I had made a head shot. 

In some ways this was my greatest squir- 
rel hunt. Four squirrels killed dead with 
five shots (one a clean miss) from a big 
game rifle that was right in every way— 
gun, sights, and all. 

While I am well prepared to do all kinds 
of reloading and hand-loading, I confine 
nearly all my efforts in the direction of 
reduced loads. I can purchase full-power 





ammuntion, but I delight to manufactur: 
those loads that I cannot buy at any pr 

I suggest that one always purchase ha: 
cast bullets until the correct bullet is fou 
Then when you order the mold you kr 

it is exactly what you want for the p: 
ticular load you have in mind. 


HE shells I used were fired first wit 

full factory charges and non-corros 
primers. Some have been reloaded seve: 
eight times, yet there is no indication 
breaking or splitting. It would have be: 
different, with heavy high-power loads 

I am particularly well pleased with t 
olt-Sleeve sight. It more than doubles t 
value of the gun, on which it is mounte 
for me. I shoot it as well as my .22 


.22 Caliber 
rifles, each and every one being fitted wit 
a tang peep sight. In fact, this sight is s 
satisfactory that I do not contemplate t! 
mounting of my 3-power ‘“Marksma 
scope on this rifle, at least not at present 
There is no wobbling of the Bolt-Sle 
sight. It goes back, as far as I can dete: 
mine, to exactly the same place each and 


every time the bolt is closed. The fin 
accuracy with both full-power loads and 
reduced charges, bears this out. For t! 


benefit of those not familiar with the Bolt 
Sleeve sight, it might be well to remar 
that it is not the same as the firing-pin 
sight. The latter attaches to the firing pin, 
moves forward as the pin falls, adds weight 
to the firing pin and slightly slows down 
its action, increasing the lock time. TI! 
Bolt-Sleeve sight is secured to the slee 
of the bolt and remains stationary when the 
firing pin falls. To mount it, it is necessary 
to shorten the firing pin, making it lighter 
and decreasing the lock time, which add 
to the accuracy of the arm. 

On properly stocked guns having consid 
erable recoil, like the .30-06, the Bolt 
Sleeve sight will give excellent result 
without injury to the eye or face, if the 
gun is held properly against the shoulder 

This is essentially a hunting sight, and 
not so well adapted to fine match shooting 
as the No. 48 Lyman. It brings the aper 
ture near the eye, which is a great aid t 
quick, accurate shooting. 

The .25 caliber, Model 30-S Remingtor 
is a mighty fine arm. Up to the limit « 
its power it comes as near being an ideal 
all-around rifle as may be found, in my 
opinion. Personally, I like the action bet 
ter than the Springfield, the peculiar shape 
of the bolt handle permitting very low 
mounting of a scope sight without the e» 
pense of altering the shape, or angle, « 
the bolt handle. The safety is strong, and 


convenient for either right or left ha 
shooters. And the action never clog 
Colonel Whelen has repeatedly recor 


mended this rifle as one of the best for th 
woods loafer. 

Whatever glamour of romance the ré 
loading of black powder days may hold 
for some of us, we should not overlook tl 
fact that never before has there been su 
wonderful opportunities for the reloader 
We have better tools, better powders, may 
be a little better barrels, a wider selecti: 
of bullets, and above all a far greate 
knowledge of the subject—its possibilitic 
and limitations—than we have ever ha 
previously. It should do much toward 
keeping alive the tradition—long ascribed 
to virile, red-blooded men throughout the 
length and breadth of our land—that Amer 
ica is a nation of riflemen. 





Ourpoor Lire Offers You 
Whelen and Askins 


The world’s two greatest arms authoritic 
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he expenditure of at least 2,000 rounds of ammu- 
NewASA Goods 2.2 fet tz.e one tom 
really good shot, and thereafter fror 0 te 
































1,000 rounds a year to keep in trim and to con 
Four New Stevens Rifles tinue thoroughly familiar with th culiarities 
\ST month, I told our readers that a num-_ of one’s rifle. Therefore, it was decided to |! 
B ver of new, modern, and excellent rifles wer these rifles for inexpensive rim-fire cartri s 
t to be placed on the market. Here are four suitable for target shooting and small-game 
new arrivals Before the World War, the ing so that the ammunition bill would b 
Stevens Arms Company made a line of high within the limit of everyone’s pocket book 
target and hunting rifles known as the There are four of these new Stevens rifles, one 
ns Ideal Rifles. They were used by a few for competitive small bore target shooting (417) 
ters who were educated up to an apprecia- one for a combination hunting and target weay 
f the high grade, exceedingly accurate (417%) which is, by the way, the only complete 
shot rifles, but as a rule, the great mass of modern, man-sized hunting rifle t 
ters had no knowledge at that time of the using rim-fire cartridges, then a 
nts of rifle shooting or of fine rifles, and  boy’s target rifle (418) having all s 
heavy single-shot rifles did not sell well of the man-sized weapon, and lastly, l 
I fact that they were far better thar target and hunting rifle for the ) 
ty of weapons of their day. There known as the ‘‘Woodchucker” but 
ter the World War, their manufacture dict, will be used as much by men as | their 
scontinued, and the Stevens plant concen sons 
1 much lower priced line of weapons The vens Ideal No. 417 Heavy Target Rifle 
ed on a large scale. But one Ideal Rifl is inten for competitive small bore sl g 
etained, and even it was made in very plain it from 25 to 300 yards It is chambered for 
so that it would sell better, the decrease it the .22 Long Rifle cartridge or to order for the 
olving a change that made it safe only for ? Short cartridge It has a 28-inch ind 
ery light cartridges. The only other heavy barrel, specially selected and tested for ac 
manufacturing a high grade single-shot curacy, and weighs about 10% pounds he stock 
ntinued that at the same time, so that is such that it holds perfectly in the prone and 
the Worl d War, it has not been possible to other positions Excellent swivels and a neat’s- 
really good single-shot rifle in America. foot oil-treated shooting gun sling of Government 
Within recent years there has come a very pattern are regularly furnished with the _ rifle 
t increase of interest in rifle shooting, a won Sight equipment and prices range from $37 for 
1 development of the technique of marks rifle with Lyman No. 48L sight to $78 with 
a full appreciation of fine arms Lyman No. 5A telescope sight All ri ire 
greater knowledge of the art of shooting, regularly fitted with scope blocks. 
re special tion in the target game, The Ne 417! Sporting Rifle has the sam 
hunting, our riflemen have come to realize strong action, same buttstock, and tested barrel 
target shooting and for small game but the barrel and forearm are lighter, making the 
ng, rapidity of fire is not at all essential, rifle weigh 8%. pounds including gun sling 
t a very high degree of accuracy is al s are Lyman 3/32 inch gold bead fre 
necessary; that other things being equal, folding leaf middle, and Lyman N 
ier the barrel of a rifle, the more a tang peep sight. Barrel is drilled and tapped fo 
te it is; that for a given total weight of scope blocks. This rifle is furnished in 2 Long 
the single-shot rifle can have the heavier Rifle, .22 Winchester rim fire, and .25 Stevens 
a light, clean trigger pull is at its rim fire calibers .22 Winchester rim fire cat 
on a single shot rifle; and that such a trid is unusual Remington now loads it in 
s best adapted to those particular sights Hi-speed type to give a muzzle velocity of 1500 
e the smallest errors of aim. So for the foot-seconds Riflemen have only to use this 
t six or seven years, there has been a steadily little cartridge to discover it sharp bite and 
reasing demand for the heavy-barreled, light report, its flat trajectory, and its splendid killing 
gee , nail-driving, single-shot rifle. power on small game. It is destined to become 
e J. Stevens Arms Company, seeing the 1 remarkably successful cartridge ivalling the 
writing on the wall, decided to again cater 25 Stevens rim fire which is the most powerful 
S uch time was spent on th cartridge made with which small game can be 
Oo oduct It was started over shot without literally blowing it all to pieces 
the kinks have now been This Stevens No. 417% rifle is at the present 
1 decided that the new rifles writing the only thoroughly modern small-game 
modern in every respect rifle, completely equipped, and of man size and 
st i . gehts, and slings. The only man weight that is on the market The retail 
y that remains’ to remind us of the older price is $30. 
gle-shot weapons is the method of operation The Stevens Ideal No. 418 Junior Target Rifle 
er lever and a falling breech block. The is intended for fathers to present to their sons 
nder is new. when they wish to provide their boy with a rifle 
O1 a high-grade bolt-action rifle can be re- that he can learn to shoot really well with, with 
l n to shoot high-power center-fire cartridges which he can learn all the proper firing positions 
It-edge accuracy, but a single-shot rifle, learn to use modern sights, learn sight adjust 
made, will give just as good accuracy ment, and which will at the same time shoot as 
fle with light cartridges. It requires well as he can hold Unlike other boys’ rifles 





New Stevens models. From top to bottom: Stevens Ideal No. 417 Heavy Target rifle; 
Stevens Ideal No. 417144 Sporting rifle; Stevens Ideal Junior No. 418 
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NEW 48Y 
LYMAN MICROMETER 
RECEIVER SIGHT 


for SAVAGE 19, N. R. A. 


AND SPORTERS 234A, 23B, 23C, 23D 





Designed especially for these Savage rifles, the 
18Y needs no tap, drill or cut to attach. Holes 
ilready in receiver. Special base serves also as 
block for rear mount of scope sights. Mounted 
n left of receiver, adjustments most easily made 


from any position. Large windage and elevation 
knobs graduated to 4% minutes. Sight nearer to 
eye Develops extreme accuracy of the rifle. 


Complete, $13.00 f. o. b. 
Send for Special 48Y Folder 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








Slightly 
Used 


German Luger Y 
AUTOMATICS “ 


9-Shot, 30 or 9 M.M. $] 1% 










Caliber-4 inch 





New German Zehna Auto. .25 Cal eceereee . $9.50 
Colt's uto. Woodsman ° -. 24.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal. 9-Shot-Auto.........+++ 12.50 
Iver Johnson 22-Supershot 9-shot eee covce Sen 
New 22-Sava ‘ee Reap. Rifle. Model ° 12.50 
Complete line of Golf Supplies, ¢ tubes Bags. Balls etc. in our catalog 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Calt's BB Awmdemaths .occecssccccescccccescccssecseses . $13 50 
Colt’s Ar Special 38 ve 19.00 
25 Colt’s Autom ‘ 10.50 
38 2 20 § 5. & W. Military and Police . 19.00 


£1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders., Send for complete catalog 
ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


“KEENFIRE” AIR PISTOL 




























Dad” or ‘‘Junior’’; in- 
r outdoor target prac- 
tice t or small game. 
Strong, "powerful, pneumatic. 
No! ¢ or pumping. Nick- 

“il barrel; wood stock. FREE— 
pellets and Target—$2.50. 
Extra shot 10c box. Darts 25c doz. No C. 0. D, 














Send for Folder, Air Rifles, Binoculars, 


I eterna Hunting Knives etc. 


Lee "Sales Co., L- 1-35 ¥ West 32nd Street, New York City 


oe A Profitable 
dh Hobby 


< 






Raise 


yy Learn how othase, aoe making money from poul- 


r ither a e line or full time occupa- 
tion Read POU L TRY TRIBUNE, America’s 
leading poultry paper It has many beautiful 
pictures showing the poultry breeds in nafural 
ylor Regular price, 50c a year. Send 25c¢ (coin 


yr stamps) for a nine months’ trial subscription. 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Nine Months for 2Se 


fe ae aS GD GD ED ED GD ED GD GD GS DS GS a 
Pestiey Tribune, Dept. 55, Mount Morris, III. 
enclose 25c for 9 months trial subscription 


Name 

















har dicap the 
positions in 


youngster at 
which 


sights 


hopelessly 
requiring him to use 


will be able to hold 
him to lose 


it does not 
ie start, 
he never steadily, nor 


which will cause interest because of 


errors of aim 
No. 418 


smaller 


shoot well due to 
and lighter edition of the 
tested for accuracy, 
slightly stock, fitted with Ly 
inch gold-bead front sight, and Lyman 
peep sight It is, of course, 
excellent, light shooting gun 
treated neat’s-foot 
shoe. It weighs 634 
and takes the .22 
$15. 


is inability to 


smaller 
1 


It is a 


rifle, 26-inch barrel, 


and smaller 
ian 1/16 
Ny 2A 
equipped with an 
of Government type 


action 
tang 


with 
oil to be as soft as a new 
sl nz, 
cartridge. Price is 
418% rifle is exactly the 
except that it is equipped 
1A tang peep 
for the .22 Winchester rim fire 
im fire, in addition to the .22 
tridges Price also is $15 This rifle is to be 
called the *‘Woodchucker,’’ and it is well named 
Most boys will use their rifle for hunting as well 
as target shooting, and they will naturally prefer 
this rifle in .22 Winchester rim fire or .25 Stevens 
rim fire calibers if they, or their dad, can stand 


pounds, including gun 
Long Rifle 
The No 
the No. 418, 
Lyman No 


same as 
with the 
and had 
and .25 Stevens 
Long Rifle car 


sight, can he 


the slightly higher cost of these cartridges. This 
rifle, and the No. 418 also, are made with take- 
down barrel, and my guess is that Dad himself 
will often be found carrying this dandy little 
rifle afield. In fact, I cannot imagine a better 
little rifle than this in .22 Winchester rim fire 


pack and take into the 
woods for small game shooting as 
rifle, although for 
“hig should always 
rifle equipped with a Ly 
418 418% rifles are 
barrel, Nos. 417 


caliber to put into one’s 
mountains or 
an adjunct to the big 


small 


serious 
shooting, a boy” 
No. 417% 

The Nos 
takedow n 
have solid frames. 
our well informed 
miliar with the old Stevens Ideal and Favorite 
rifles, these rifles have much heavier receivers. 
The breechblock has a long, solid, wedge bearing 
against the back of the receiver opening, whereas 
the breechblocks on the older rifles had scarcely 
any support here and took most of the recoil on 
the hinge pin. The firing pin is smaller, and its 
head and the firing-pin hole in the breechblock are 
nose of the hammer 


game 

hoose the 

and 
while the 


man scope. 

made with 

‘ nd 417! ‘ 
For 


readers who were fa- 


completely covered by the 


These improvements make these new rifles en- 
tirely safe with Hi-speed and Super-X ammu 
nition. I can recommend these rifles very highly, 


and I am sure that all of our old readers will 
be glad to learn that the good old _ single-shot 
rifles, thoroughly modernized, are once more avail 


able.—T. W. 


Two New Winchester Rifles 
HE Winchester Repeating Arms Company has 
produced two new models of light- 
weight .22 caliber repeating rifles for general 
hunting, gallery, and short range target shoot- 
ing. Both are of the slide action or pump type, 
and have tubular magazines. 


recently 


The Model 61 rifle has closed in breech, ham- 
merless slide action, and ejects the fired cases 
to the right. The safety is located in front of 


the trigger guard, and the rifle is made to take 
down. The barrel is 24 inches long. The stand- 
ard rifle chambered to take interchangeably the 
22 Short, .22 Long, and .22 Rifle car- 
tridges has a round barrel, magazine 
hokds 20 of the .22 Short, 16 Long, or 14 Long 
Rifle cartridges. Rifles with octagonal barrels 
can also be had chambered specifically for the 
22 Short, .22 Long Rifle, or .22 Winchester 
fire cartridges. The magazine of the latter 
caliber rifle holds 15 cartridges. Barrels are of 
Winchester proof steel. The rifle weighs about 
5 pounds. Standard sights are the Lyman gold 
front and open rear sight with sliding ele- 

Undoubtedly, the various sight companies 


Long 
and the 


rim 


head 
vator. 


will shortly produce tang aperture sights for this 
The Lyman No. 438 telescope sight is also 
The buttstock is of excellent, 
pistol 


rifle. 
well adapted to it. 


modern design with grip, large checked 
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New Winchester Model 62 


steel shotgun butt plate, high comb, with drop at 


comb 134 inches, drop at heel 234 inches, and 
length 13'4 inches. The stock is thus full man 
sized. The action slide handle is of gracefully 


designed semi-beaver tail type. 


The Winchester Model 62 rifle has the old and 
reliable Model 90 hammer action which has stood 
the test of 42 years’ use. It has a 23-inch 


round barrel, which length gives the best balance 
to this rifle, and at the time, assures the 
highest velocity and penetration that the car- 
tridges are capable of. Two styles of this model 
are furnished. One is chambered for the .22 


same 


Short, .22 Long and .22 Long Rifle cartridges 
interchangeably, the magazine holding 20 Short, 
16 Long, or 14 Long Rifle cartridges. The other 
style for gallery shooting takes the .22 Short 
cartridge only. The full-sized and modern wal- 
nut stock has straight grip, high comb, large 
checked steel shotgun butt plate, and has drop 


at comb 111-16 inches, drop at heel 2% inches, 
and length 13 inches. It is regularly furnished 
with Lyman gold bead front sight, and open rear 
sight with sliding elevator. The various aperture 
tang sights suitable for the Models 90 and ’06 
Winchester rifles are adapted to this rifle also 
As it ejects its fired cases from the top of the 
receiver, it is not adapted to telescope sights. 

Both rifles are excellently made, are sure func- 
tioning, are entirely suitable for Hi-speed or 
Super-X cartridges, and are fine for general in 
formal shooting, short-range hunting, and for 
gallery use.—T. W 


RKitleélistol Queries 


answered hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 





Supplemental Chamber on the Krag 
Editor:—I have a .30-40 Krag rifle and would 
like to shoot .32 caliber S & W_ smokeless 
through a supplemental chamber. Do you think 
doing this would injure the bore of the barrel? 


I purchased my Krag rifle through the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. What groups can be 
expected using regular .30-40 220-grain bullets 


in the hands of a good rifleman?—L. C., Pa. 


Answer:—The use of the .32 caliber Smith & 
Wesson smokeless cartridge in a supplemental 
chamber in a Krag rifle will do no harm to the 
rifle provided that, after its use, the bore is 
properly cleaned by dipping a brass bristle brush 
in oil, running the brush back and forth through 
the bore about three times, then wiping the 
bore dry and clean, and then oiling it. 

These pistol cartridges are intended for shoot- 
ing grouse and other small game at short range, 
and they have the advantage that they will not 
blow the game all to pieces. They are good for 


New Winchester Model 61 


such use up to about 15 to 25 yards, which 


range at which grouse are usually shot in 
north woods. The rear sight must be set at a 
the 400-yard mark and about a point left w 


ige taken to hit the object. About the best 
curacy that can be expected from any of the 
plemental chambers or auxiliary cartridges in 
high-power rifle is a 2%-inch group at 25 yar 
with almost no semblance of accuracy at 50 yar 
They are, therefore, no good at all for ta 
practice, aS a man can hold, aim, 
squeeze the trigger for a far better average 
2% inches at 25 yards in just a few days 
intelligent practice in the basic principles of 
rifle marksmanship. 

The bore of the rifle 
starting to shoot these pistol 
bore contains the fouling of 
tion, the bullets will 
scape. 

The size of the group that a Krag rifle 
good condition with accurate sights will make 
220-grain ammunition in the hands of a good 
depends upon the rifle and the ammunition. W 
some makes, a given rifle will sometimes give 
small a group as 2% inches at 100 yards, 
with other makes as large as 4 inches. You c: 
tell which make will shoot most accurately 
given rifle until you have tested the vari 
makes. I am enclosing a memo on the Kr 
rifle.—T. W. 

Indoor Revolver Shooting 
you for 


learn to 


should be clean bef 
c irtridges. If 
high-power amn 


1 


scatter all over the la: 


turning to some 
} 


ammunition. I hi 


Editor:—I am 
formation on .22 revolver 


an Iver Johnson Supershot Sealed Eight f P 
target use. As I live in the city, and there is 1 3 
shooting range near by, I would like to use ‘ 


have no cel 
galle 


Unfortunately, I 
own 


gun at home. 
where I might 
However, I have a rather large upstairs screene 
veranda which I could Naturally, I we 
have to use cartridges with little report 
have the neighbors on my ears 

I have thought of using either BB or Cl! 
caps, but before using them, I would like to kn 
if they are accurate enough for ordinary targe 


install my indoor 


use. 
very 


practice at 10 or 15 yards, and also, if the 
would be likely to lead foul at the breech. 
would appreciate it if you would advise me 
this regard. 

The Iver Johnson people sent me a cl 


showing the accuracy of the Sealed Eight, at 





yards, but I do not understand the symb« 
Here is the chart: 

Cartridge M.R. E. V. E. H 
Rem. Kleanbore _.................. 1.51 inch 4.6 3.2 
Rem. Palmer Hi-Speed...... . 96 inch 2.7 2.2 
Rem. Hi-Speed, lub.............1.35 inch 5.4 2.§ 
Rem. Hi-Speed Silverdry......1.03 inch 3.4 9 2.2 


Will you please explain the meaning of ““M. R 
E. V., and E. H.?” My guess is that “M. R 


asananrete 


is machine rest, but even in a machine rest, tl 
sounds much more accurate than I would ex 
pect an inexpensive revolver to be 

I’m left-handed with a rifle, but prefer tl 
bolt action. Will you tell me the best manne 
in which a left-handed person may operate the 
bolt for rapid shooting?—W. H. Darby, Tex 


Answer:—I have your letter of November 15 
BB and CB caps are very injurious to at 
weapon and give relatively poor accuracy. 
would advise you to use the .22 Short cartridg: 
loaded with non-corrosive primer, smokeless pow 
der, and greased lead bullets in your Iver Johns 
revolver. To deaden the report, hang sheets o: 
blankets from ceiling almost to the floor arour 
the firing point and for several yards in front o! 
it, shooting through an opening in the sheets. 

The symbols used by Iver Johnson in givin: 
you the accuracy of their revolver are those that 
are always used in recording accuracy scie! 
tifically. 

M. R. means “Mean Radius,” 
of the distance that each bullet hole is 
center of impact of the group. 


that is, the mea: 
from the 





er 
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Will the Stevens rifle shoot as hard as the 
Winchester, Savage, or Remington, all having 
same length of barrel?—Hugo Pavelka, Nebr. 


Answer:—Neither of the ways you illustrate in 
our letter is the proper method of aiming with an 
aperture sight. The top of the bead of the front 
sight should be centered in the aperture of the 

ar sight. 

In aiming on a bull’s-eye target, you should 
aim with the top of the front sight, just barely 
touching the bottom of the black bull’s-eye. Then, 
while aiming thus, if you are sighting in your 
rifle for hunting, adjust your sights until your 
xroup centers on the bottom edge of the bull’s- 
eye. In other words, for hunting, you want your 
rifle sighted in to hit exactly where you aim. 
But if you are sighting your rifle in for target 
shooting, while aiming in the same way with the 
top of the front sight bead just barely touching 


| tributors to this volume are Arthur V. 


| Morris Longstreth, 8. Omar Barker, 
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Iden Loring greys Oweco, NY. 


~ “TALES OF ROD AND 
GUN”? 
$2.50 Postpaid 


‘Tales of Rod and Gun” was compiled because 
of an editor’s quest for the ideal outdoor story Harry 
McGuire, the compiler, concluded finally that no one story 
was that masterpiece, but that each of the seventeen 
stories selected for this anthology contains at least one 
aspect of greatness. 

Specifically, he finds in the stories selected these “‘es- 
sential qualities of exceptional writing’’: action in io 
Grey; humorous characterization in T. Nash Buckingham; 
atmosphere in Beverly-Giddings; dramatic description in 
Ben Burbridge, and zest in Paul Ivey. The other con- 
Taylor, Rex Beach, 
Archibald Rutledge, Donald Hough, T. 
Van Campen Heilner, 
Richard Halli 


B. F. Oddson, 


Stewart Edward White, John C. Phillips, 
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f ndirected shooting, much of the skill it has | sold regularly at $6—for half-price while 
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“an ps jf ‘ Prof y of charge on receipt of only SSS. =S=8 
! l.yman rear aperture sight, to center the bead | g) 99 for a Two-year subscrip- wi cn = 
arge lirectly in the center of aperture, or on the bot- | tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
the tom of rear aperture—in other words, drawing . tan ane CUTTS COMPENSATOR 
1. er ; ing, camping and trapping 
1€ nat, in your estimation, would be a better | stories and pictures, valuable 
rifle for me, the .25 caliber Stevens rim fire, or | par veg: ay ag Throws Even, Killing Patterns 
chart the .22 Long Rifle, using the .22 Palma Hi-speed | law change 00 
» us ° ( ges, best places to get 
at artridges? What rifle would you choose to | fish and game, etc. Clip this for Every Type of Sh ting 
rbols handle the .25 rim fire and also the .22 Palma = yf - hey Fichbens 
Hi-speed ? 112 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
E. H Do you think I would make a mistake in sell- \RAKE 
3.2 ng my .25-20 Savage and purchasing the new se 
2:2 lodel Remington 30 Express in .25 rimless wi _tnocutan Ey POCKET PRIS 12, 16 and 20 ga. Shotguns 
25 enter fire cartridge? How does it compare in BINOCULARS Your gun equipped with a Cutts Com- 
yw. p accuracy with the new Savage Super Sporter . . 
: with the .250-3000 cartridge? 334 to 8 power $13 upward. | Pocket 6 pensator will give remarkable demon- 
_ * . P P 4 power, universal prism binocular 5 : 
Most of my shooting consists of jack rabbits, We carry everything in glasses and stration of erfect atterns thrown on 
; : guarantee satisfaction or ~~ ¥- 
rairie dogs, also coyotes, so please give me your $35 Stereoscopic pocket; 8 power, CVECry shot and at every kind of shoot- 
good advice. 10 oz., 150 yds. field. Universal 


ing, including ducks, quail, geese, traps 
or skeet. In fact you possess seven 
guns in one by using the different pat- 
tern control tubes and spreader tube. 
It takes but an instant to interchange 
tubes on the end of the Compensator. 


For quick service send your gun to us 
direct or through your dealer. Supplied 
only for 12, 16, or 20 ga. shotguns 
(single barrel), single shot, repeating 
and autoloading. 


Send for illustrated folder. 


meat the bottom of the bull’s-eye, you should adjust | PUton. and 1. Seaver Hamilton, The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
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, of the bull’s-eye. 111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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The bottom of the 
bull’s-eye instead of at the because 
your front sight is then clearly silhouetted against 
the white the target, and you can see 
exactly where you are holding. If tried to 
aim at the center of the bull’s-eye, the front sight, 
which always appears dark when shooting at a 
target, would merge with the bull’s-eye, and you 


aim at the 
center 1S 


reason why you 


portion of 
you 


could not clearly see if you were aiming at the 
center or edge of the bull’s-eye. 

In target shooting, you get a much clearer 
silhouette or aim if your front sight is black, 


and you also get clearer aim if you use a cup disc 
with your rear sight. There- 
fore, it is a gold bead front sight 
which can be blackened in the smoke of a candle 
or match for target shooting, and rubbed bright 
with the thumb for hunting. Also, a type of aper- 
ture sight which has a cup dise should be used. 
hunting, however, always use the largest, 
thin-rimmed aperture, as the cup disc is entirely 
too slow for hunting, and one can not see clearly 
with it in poor lights. If there is a little hinged 
iperture inside the large aperture, always take 
this out and throw it away, as it is no good, and 
it might get half turned up when you wanted to 
shoot at game. 


small aperture in 


best to obtain 


For 


Now, when you start in shooting with aperture 
sights, aim most carefully every shot as I have 
described Within a few days, your eye 
remember the “picture” of the sights 
thus aligned so well that it instinctively corrects 
little error of aim, and it reproduces this 
picture so perfectly that your aim becomes ex- 
ceedingly accurate. Moreover, you become so used 
top of the front sight in the 
middle of the aperture that gradually you cease 
to think about it, but do it instinctively. About 
this time, it dawns on you that you are using 
the front sight only for aiming, and are paying 
no attention to the rear sight. This very greatly 
quickens the aim. Now, you have just what you 
want, namely, a set of sights with which you 
can aim very accurately and very quickly. Usu- 
tilly a shooter arrives at this stage of aiming after 
he has been using aperture sights about two weeks. 


above. 
begins to 


any 


to centering the 


Just a couple more little hints. Always use a 
front sight which has the surface of the bead 
toward the eye perfectly flat and perpendicular, 
ind which lights up from the sun evenly all over 
its surface. There are several front sights on the 


market which have beads with rounded or 
tapered surfaces toward the eye If the sun 
shines over your right shoulder, it will light up 
the right side of such a bead only. You will 
favor that side only when you aim in a hurry, 
and your bullet will strike to the left of the 


The reverse will occur 
if the sun shines on the left side of the bead. 
With open sights, you also get all sorts of 
glimmers from the edges of the rear open sight, 
which makes open sights inaccurate in 
practical work, because one’s hitting point on the 
target varies so much in different lights. Proper 
aperture sights are very much less affected by 
changes in light than open rear sights. And, last- 
ly, always remove the open rear sight from the 
rifle when using aperture sights. If the barrel 
has a rear sight slot in it, fill this with a blank 
piece which you can get from any sight maker. 

I think that a Stevens No. 44 Ideal rifle shoot- 
ing the .25 Stevens Long rim fire cartridge is 
ulways a better hunting rifle than any of the 
rifles shooting any of the .22 Long Rifle car- 
tridges. It is just as accurate, usually much more 
so, has just as flat a trajectory, and has much 
better killing power. Even the new Hi-speed 
22 Long Rifle cartridge is not quite powerful 
enough for jack rabbits, its limit being squirrels, 
hawks, crows, and perhaps prairie dogs, although 
perhaps it is not quite powerful enough even for 
But neither should I say that the 
was nearly powerful 


bull’s-eye or the game. 


rear very 


prairie dogs. 
.25 Stevens rim fire cartridge 


enough for coyotes. Please note, however, that 
the limit of effective range of both these car- 
tridges, the .22 Long Rifle and the .25 Stevens 


rim fire, is about 60 to Beyond this 
range, the bullets of both cartridges drop so fast 
that, unless you estimate the distance practically 
correctly and allow for it, you will make misses 
ibove or below small game. 


75 yards. 


The only rifles I can recommend for use with 
the new Remington Hi-speed .22 Long Rifle car- 
tridge are the Winchester Models 52 and 57 and 
the Springfield Model 1922, M.1. These will be 
perfectly safe. It is not only a question of pres- 
sure, but also what might happen if the rim of 
the cartridge were to burst, which is more liable 
to happen with the Hi-speed cartridge than with 
the ordinary Long Rifle cartridge. But even with 


one of these three rifles, you can not be sure 


whether the Hi-speed cartridge will give excellent 


te 
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accuracy, ordinary accuracy, or shoot very poor- 
ly until you have actually tried it. 

Any .22 caliber rifle, no matter what make, 
will shoot a given .22 caliber cartridge with ex- 
actly the same velocity, penetration, and trajec- 
tory as any other rifle, the length of velocity 
being the same. It is only the accuracy that 
you can not count on in advance of a test. 

If you have to economize, then I feel that a 
Stevens Ideal rifle for the .25 Stevens rim fire 
cartridge will be much the best rifle for you. But 
don’t expect that will make a_ satisfactory 
percentage of hits with it at distances over 75 
yards, and don’t expect to be able to kill coyotes 
with it except by the greatest good luck. 

With any iron sights, even the Lyman type of 


you 


aperture sights, there is a considerable error of 
aim when firing at game. You can not aim 
nearly as accurately at game as you can at a 


may be able to make 
ten shots at 50 yards. 
But try firing at the same distance at a 
cardboard target, cut and painted to look like 
a prairie dog, and set up on the ground 50 yards 
away. Although the smallest dimension of the 
dog may be 3% inches, you will find that you 
will miss it quite frequently. This is because 
you have no definite point to aim at, and no 
clear-cut silhouette of sights. A _ telescope 
sight will, however, allow you to aim just as 
distinctly and accurately on game as you do on the 
target, and it will also make the game stand out 
clearly and distinctly in lights and against back- 
grounds where you could not see to aim with 
any iron sights at all. Take even the little cheap 
Lyman No. 438 telescope sight which costs only 
$20. In small game shooting, you will find that, 
if you use it, you will actually hit just about 
twice as many small animals and birds as you 
will with any iron sights. If fit even a 
very mediocre small game rifle with a telescope 
sight, you can do much better work with it on 


target. At a target, 
a 1%-inch group of 


you 


your 


you 


small game than you can with the very best 
small game rifle ever made equipped with iron 
sights. 

You will note that with a rifle for the .25 
Stevens cartridge, your limit of effective range 
is about 75 yards, and your limit in killing 
power is about jack .rabbits, woodchucks, and 
prairie dogs. But you will, in the course of 


hunting, get lots of shots at small game at much 
longer ranges than this, and one does not like 
to pass up these long shots. Also, you will get 
shots at coyotes, and one certainly delights in 
bringing them to bag. All hunter-riflemen take 
a great deal of delight in making clean kills at 
long range. 

My own favorite small game and varmint rifle 
is a .25 caliber Remington Model 30-S rifle, 
fitted with a telescope sight. I have used it stead- 
ily for the past four years, it being the model 
from which the new Remington rifle was built. 


It has proved an exceptionally fine weapon. This 
last season, I have shot over a hundred wood- 
chucks with it at all ranges from 50 to 200 


yards. The average range has been about 135 
yards. I have made only about ten misses with 
it the whole year. I use Remington Kleanbore 
ammunition, loaded with 117-grain Express 


Mushroom bullet, and get an average of 17-inch 
groups at 100 yards. This cartridge has ample 
killing power for coyotes and even for deer. The 
Remington Kleanbore Hi-speed cartridge, with 
87-grain bullet, has flatter trajectory, but its 
groups at 100 yards average about 2% inches. 
It is good for coyotes but not for deer. But 
if this rifle were equipped only with Lyman 
sights, I do not believe you would make any more 
hits around 50 to 75 yards than you would with 
the Stevens rifle similarly sighted, because of the 
slight errors of aim. Thus, with Lyman iron 
sights, the only advantage you would have over 
the Stevens would be in that the Remington 
would be plenty powerful enough for coyotes. 
Thus, the whole thing comes down to your 
pocketbook, and I think that I have given you 
enough information to enable you to make an 
intelligent choice. I note you now have a .25-20 
Stevens rifle. With a telescope sight, it .will be 
a first-rate small game rifle up to about 100 yards, 
but not much farther. With iron sights, you 
will miss just as much game at 50 to 75 yards 
as you will with the .25 Stevens and the .25 
Remington, due to slight errors of aim. The 
.25-20 is perhaps heavy enough for coyotes, but 
still you will occasionally fail to get a coyote with 
it that you would with the .25 Remington. The 
.25 Remington with telescope sight is a splendid 
coyote rifle up to about 200 yards.—T. W. 


Study Before Attempting to Reload 
Editor:—I am going to purchase reloading 
tools to reload cartridges. First, however, before 





purchasing these tools I would be glad if you 


could answer for me the following questions: 

1.—Must I only reload with a 
gas check bullet? Is it not 
lead gas check bullets around 
300 Savage? 

2.—Will you kindly give me the powder 
charge, kind of powder, weight of bullet, trajec 
tory for all different proven loads for the 


150-grain lead 
possible to secure 
110 grain for my 


.300 
Savage 
and address 
lead gas check 


3.—Kindly supply me with name 
of sources of supply for powder, 
bullets and primers. 

4.—What is the velocity and trajectory of the 
22 U. M. C. Long Rifle Silvadry cartridge 
that is put out by Remington.—/. B. S., Calif 


new 


Answer:—Referring to questions on re 
loading, won't you please cents to the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, Conn., 
for a copy of the Ideal Handbook? The in- 
formation contained in it is absolutely necessary 
for successful and safe reloading, and it answers 
in complete detail every question in your letter 
Ovurtpoor LIFE not give information on 
reloading to beginners who have not studied the 
Ideal Handbook, because a little information or 
reloading is a very dangerous thing. The recom 
mendation of the Ideal Handbook is not to be 
taken as an exclusive recommendation of Ideal 
reloading tools. While these tools are good, there 
are also several other makes of equally good re 
loading tools. But a careful study of the Handbook 
is essential to successful and safe reloading wit! 
any make of tools. With this information, anyone 
can make a splendid success of reloading—without 
it, the chances are nine to ten that he cannot, and 
he will probably have accidents. 

The .22 Long Rifle Remington Kleanbore H 
speed cartridge with Silvadry solid bullet has 
a muzzle velocity of 1,275 foot seconds and mid 
range trajectory heights of 7/10 inch at 50 
35/10 at 100 yards, and 15 5/10 
yards. The hollow-point bullet 
velocity of 1,300 foot-seconds 
trajectory.—T. W’. 
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Sod Poodles 


(Continued from page 31) 
could pick them up?” we ask. 

“Why, I guess there were only three 
that we could pick up, but we hit the 
others; we could tell by the sound of the 
bullets.” This is a typical reply. 

“How many shots did you fire?” 
ask. 

“Well, we used about two boxes and a 
half of Long Rifles,” is the rather common 
answer. 

[ have examined areas so shot over and 
have found that many were undoubtedly 
hit, that some were as surely killed out 
right, but that many had died only after 
suffering. This is helpful to the rancher 
whose lands are pock-marked with prairie- 
dog holes, and is probably no worse than 
poisoning, but it is hardly efficient in view 
of the fact that a proper rifle in the hands 
of a careful shot will keep on top of their 
holes at least 80 per cent of the prairie 
dogs at which one shoots, and that the 
others will be so soundly struck that little 
suffering results. 

The sod poodle is a very tough little 
animal despite the fact that he seldom 
weighs as much as 2 pounds, and pound 
for pound gives no odds to the woodchuck. 
eastern or western, for tenacity of life 
Not only is this true, but the prairie-dog 
burrow is a distinct handicap on the score 
of the shooter. The mouth of it is com- 
monly broadly funnel-shaped, and an alert 
prairie dog always stands within the 
perimeter of that funnel, with the result 
that he must be struck with enough force 
to toss him outside the funnel or to post- 
pone until after the rifleman reaches him 
the convulsive kicking that shakes him 
down his burrow. 

A ground hog standing within the mouth 
of his burrow is as easily lost, but if no 
nearer it than a body length or two, it is 
seldom that his post mortem convulsions 


we then 
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transport him inside it. Thus I have found 
that a better percentage is possible when 
shooting woodchucks than when shooting 
prairie dogs, their wariness being equal. 
Twenty years ago I shot many Eastern 
woodchucks out of trees with not always 
the most efficient weapons, but woodchucks 
are losing their arboreal instincts since the 
shooting of them has become a recognized 
sport, and one now finds them less fre- 
quently in trees. As for prairie dogs, | have 
never seen one marooned within a tree. 


CCURACY is the first requisite to con- 
4 & sider in choosing the rifle. On some days 
and in some areas, prairie dogs are so wary 
that, at distances under 30 yards, one often 
has only the eye and top of the head at 
which to shoot, an object %4-inch high and 
thrice as wide to hit. Farther away the 
dogs will expose the whole head and per- 
haps the throat, a mark 1% to 2 inches 
square to be struck at distances from 30 
to 100 yards. At other times and places 
the entire body is visible, and one has an 
bject the size of a quart milk bottle and, 
when standing, much like it in outline. 

The rifle must be heavy enough to be 
steady (weighing at least 6% pounds and 
preferably more) must have a crisp trig- 
ger-pull, must have a full-sized stock, must 
fire a cartridge possessing inherently great 
accuracy, and must have excellent sights 

The choice of the cartridge is very im- 
portant. Except for head shots, the .22 
Long Rifle is definitely inadequate, for it 
seldom gives the possible 80 per cent of 
accessible prairie dogs even when the latest 
high-speed loads with hollow point bullets 
are used. This statement is based on sev- 
eral thousand shots fired by a half dozen 
experienced riflemen. 

We had hoped the new ¢artridges would 
prove adequate, for they are undeniably in- 
expensive and pleasant to shoot and are, 
admittedly, much better than the old stand- 
ard .22 Long Rifle cartridges, but in bullet 
form, weight, and velocity even the newest 
22 Long Rifle cartridges are still inferior 
to the old standard .22 and .25-20 center- 
fire Stevens and Winchester cartridges 
which are discussed in the next paragraph. 

The new high-speed .22 W.C.F., .25-20, 
and .32-20 loads have proved ideal for 
prairie-dog shooting, but the old standard 
22 W.C.F., .25-20 W.C.F., and .25-20 sin- 
gle-shot cartridges do not quite qualify. In 
midsummer, when a large percentage of 
the rodents are young and easily killed, a 
good rifleman can attain the standard 80 
per cent with these cartridges, but in 
spring, late fall, and winter, when only 
mature dogs are found, the percentage is 
too often undesirably low. 

The .25-21 Stevens, for reasons I cannot 
explain, is much better than the standard 
25-20 W.C.F. and single-shot cartridges 
ind gives very good results. The .32-20 is 
hy all odds the best prairie-dog cartridge 
of the old standard, low-pressure loads. It 
kills well, is compact and superbly accurate 
up to 150 yards with either factory or hand 
loads 


NE can, of course, use light, high-speed 
or standard loads in the .25-35, .250 
Savage, .270 W.C.F., .30-40, .30-'06 or other 
accurate and powerful cartridges, but one 
often fires as many as 200 shots in a full 
day of shooting, and 200 of these cartridges 
are heavy and bulky, cost too much for 
most of us to shoot if factory loaded, are 
more difficult to reload or require more 
expensive tools than when the .32-20 is 
reloaded, and by their greater noise worry 
every rancher and timber worker in the 
vicinity, even though the rifleman assures 
him that all bullets fired disintegrate upon 
impact with the ground. 
The sights must be capable of the finest 
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target work, for what one can see of his 
sod poodle is often as small as the choicest 
portion of a target and is, because of pro- 
tective coloration, quite inconspicuous 
against the usual background of earth or 
matured grass. If one has eyes and a 
combination of sights that make open 
sights capable of the best target work—in 
competition, not imagination—these are 
adequate. Most men do better with a 
square, military-blade front sight, well 
smoked, and a good peep rear sight, or 
with a telescope. Prairie dogs are abroad 
only in full daylight, are never nocturnal, 
and a black front sight with pronounced 
outlines and a nonglittering surface is bet- 
ter defined against pale to dark brown 
than a gold or ivory bead can uniformly 
be, and it will not “shoot off” in strong 
side lights. 

\ 4 to 6-power scope is ideal. It is 
powerful enough for one to distinguish 
between a standing prairie dog and a picket 
pin, or between a feeding prairie dog and 
a chunk of dung, in grassy areas or un- 
der a clouded sky at distances of 100 yards 
or better. A pointed picket or tapered 
flat-top post reticle is very good for aim- 
ing at the eye of one’s target, and cross 
hairs are splendid for the longer shots 
for which one must hold over a bit. 

A moderately wide field of vision saves 
aggravation, for the grassy flats on which 
sod poodles are found have few outstand 
ing characteristics serving to guide one to 
his quarry if he cannot locate it within his 
field of view at the first attempt 


AND then come hunting methods, which 

can be varied to suit every idea of 
sportsmanship. If the state laws do not 
prohibit shooting from roadways, one can 
get nearer to prairie dogs in an automobile 
than in any other way. An automobile 
approaches, but seems motionless to the 
prairie dog; that is, it has no visible oscil- 
lating parts. Secondary roads through de- 
serted or unsettled parts of the country 
often pass through prairie dog towns in 
which the rodents will remain standing 
until the car is within easy pistol shot. 
But they soon learn to be fearless as long 
as the car is in motion and to dive down 
their holes when it stops. 

If one is after a high score, if he is de- 
sirous of ridding some district of the dogs, 
or if disinclined to walk, the car is helpful ; 
but it is, after all, not very good form to 
so approach game, and many shooting acci- 
dents occur when some car comes racing 
along a road, comes to a quick stop with 
squealing brakes, and an occupant shoots 
without carefully scanning the country for 
people, habitations, or live stock. 

It is far better to walk from ridge top 
to ridge top in the rolling country prairie 
dogs usually frequent, approaching each 
quietly and shooting a few dogs in each 
of the interlying valleys, or to work from 
tree to tree along the edge of some moun- 
tain park. 

If a poor shot, one can choose the sel- 
dom-shot towns for his shooting. If skill- 
ful or sportsmanly, one can visit the places 
where the dogs are wary, can take only 
head shots, or can take only those dogs 
which run from one hole to another. 

One should always ground each bullet 
against a sharply rising hillside or against 
the opposite side of the cone at the top of 
a burrow. One should never shoot at a 
low angle at a prairie dog or at one ona 
ridge top, and should never shoot towards 
a house or living creature no matter how 
seemingly safe the shot may otherwise be. 

If keeping score, no prairie dog may be 
counted unless one can reach him, and one 
should not reach into holes in snake coun- 
try. One may be reaching down the wrong 
hole. And, too, in snake country the holes 
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usually’ go down too far without an ‘offset 
ior one to reach a dead prairie dog. Nor 
should one reach for a dog that lacks every 
indication of being dead. More than likely 
he will bite. ; 

Painiully wounded prairie dogs soon 
come up aiter entering their burrows. li 
they stay down they are not hit, are only 
slightly injured, or are mortally wounded 
and too spent to come up. Just which of 
these conditions exists one cannot tell with- 
out excavating the burrow and, therefore, 
tallies only those which can be picked up. 


N THE hottest weather of midsummer 

prairie dogs remain underground during 
the greatest heat of the day, and limit their 
active feeding to early morning and late 
afternoon. They are least wary early in 
the morning, for they have become hungry 
overnight, and if one visits them early 
some fair morning after two or three very 
rainy, disagreeable days, one finds them 
particularly lacking in caution. 

What use is a dead prairie dog? That 
depends upon the shooter. I know a num- 
ber of folk who have eaten the young ones 
and have pronounced them delicious, and 
[ have seen the Navajos in Arizona and 
New Mexico try even the oldest ones. But 
these are not truly dogs; they are rodents, 
and people eat just about every kind of 
rodent that lives, excepting some of the 
mice and rats and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, porcupines. 

Prairie dogs eat only grass and some 
weeds, which should make their flesh 
palatable, but they drink little water. Ex- 
cepting those living within a few feet of 
streams and wet places, the only water 
they get is rain or the dew on the grass in 
early morning, and in some parts of their 
range there is little rain or dew. The 
tradition that prairie dogs burrow down to 
water is almost entirely unfounded. It is, 
therefore, not strange that they stay in out 
of the hottest part of the day. 

Most dogs—the canine animals this time 

refuse to eat prairie dogs. In fact, | 
have seen only one that really cared for 
them; a white Samoyed belonging to my 
older son. 

In late summer the prairie dogs have 
very heavy layers of fat on them, and vari- 
ous persons have rendered oil from these. 
It normally has a slight odor that renders 
it unfit for frying, but it makes a good 
boot and gun grease. There is, however, 
no ready sale for it. 

The pelage of the prairie dog is of the 
type known as hair and has no value. Since 
iny self-respecting sod poodle is down in 
his basement room, sound asleep during 
very cold weather, he has no need for 
fur. 

There are areas on which prairie dogs 
cannot be shot because of the location of 
buildings or the continued presence of peo- 
ple or live stock. There are other areas, 
valuable for grazing, so difficult to reach 
that shooters do not visit them, and so in- 
fested with prairie dogs that the land 
owner can spare neither the time nor the 
cartridges necessary to hold them in check. 
In such places the cheapest and most ef- 
fective means of control is poisoned grain, 
usually oats. The idea of poisoning any- 
thing is distasteful to most of us, but the 
need in this instance is great enough to 
demand such an end. Then all that humane 
sportsmen can do is to help make the job 
as harmless as possible to other wild life. 


F THE poisoned grain is dropped well 

within the burrows, birds and rabbits do 
not eat it, and many of the poisoned prairie 
dogs die underground, where they are not 
eaten by badgers, coyotes, beneficial hawks, 
or vultures. Some few ranchers living in 
the higher mountains, where summer rains 
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are often torrential, thoughtlessly place the 
grain on the highest point of each prairie 
dog mound, where it is least likely to be 
covered by washing soil. This keeps the 
poison more effective, but in the timbered 
country are numerous harmless birds, many 
of which feed largely in the openings in- 
habited by prairie dogs, and some of these 
birds are killed by the poisoned grain. The 
number killed is undoubtedly greater than 
can be estimated, for the poisoned grain 
is held for a time in the craw before it 
reaches the stomach and intestines, and 
often the birds can fly great distances be- 
fore succumbing. I have found doves with 
poisoned grain in their craws, gizzards, and 
stomachs, more than a mile from the near- 
est poison set for prairie dogs. 


OTTONTAILS and white-tailed jack 

rabbits (never numerous enough in the 
mountain country to be pests, and used by 
people and fox farms for food) often feed 
in the parks at night and are frequently 
killed by carelessly set poison. It is still 
not certain that every coyote, skunk, or 
hadger that eats a poisoned prairie dog 
will die, but occasional carcasses of these 
animals have been found near prairie dog 
poisoning. 

Sportsmen can help most by urging 
ranchers to place their poison well within 
the burrows and, when and where possible, 
by patrolling prairie dog towns in which 
poison has been spread, dropping the dead 
dogs into their holes out of reach of most 
fur-bearing Carnivora 

A purist would scarcely say that one 
goes prairie dog hunting, for once a bur- 
row or town is located, one does not hunt. 
One uses only stealth and a_ rifleman’s 
skill, and it is merely a kind of shooting. 
To say that one goes prairie dog hunting 
is an insult to deer and bear, both of which 
require genuine skill in hunting, but there 
is much pleasure and profit in this outdoor 
activity, whatever one calls it. 

One thing I have noticed; that those who 
shoot or study prairie dogs form an affec- 
tion for them. And with our great sur- 
plus of everything except game, we can 
surely devote a few acres here and there 
to the keeping of this perky rodent, which, 
if present at all, is sure to relieve the 
monotony of otherwise lifeless landscapes. 


Geese and the Mississippi 


(Continued from page 15) 


Calk’s! A sand bar 16 miles in length 
stretched out on a peninsula only 2 miles 
wide, while across the river in the State 
of Mississippi stands Indian Point, 6 
miles long. Twenty-two miles of glisten- 
ing sand, bordered by thousands of acres 
of switch willows, and thousands of geese 
on the bars when we landed, feeding back 
to the edge of the woods. A sight well 
calculated to quicken the pulse of any 
hunter. 

That night as the ebb and flow of the 
river gently rolled the boat back and 
forth, and while I lay in my stateroom 


kicking cover, with visions of another 
glorious day with the geese uppermost 
in thought, ever and anon out in the 
night a raucous call was heard; I could 
hear the roustabouts on a steamer 16 
miles around the bend, calling out the 
river stage. “Twain!” “Mark Twain!” 
“No B-o-t-t-o-m!"—the deeply intoned 


cries floated plainly across the water. At 
the “No Bottom!” call I heard Hardy 
Little stir uneasily in the adjoining state- 


room. Hardy mortally fears the wide 
watercourse. : 
The morrow found us digging into 


retouching goose profiles 
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with paint and otherwise getting ready 
for another onslaught. Calk’s point is 
one of the most picturesque spots along 
the lower river. Here one may dreamily 
pass away the pleasant hours watching 
eagles in the distant sky, or the many 
species of waterfowl maneuvering in 
the distance. Sometimes a _ majestic 
steamer passes, or some great barge fleet, 
covering an area as large as a country 
village, comes moving along with millions 
of tons of commerce in its bottoms. At 
sunrise the mists which envelope the river 
are parted by shafts of light as Old Sol 
rises out of the east to penetrate the 
veil, chasing the mists away like fairies 
which vanish with the dawn. Clouds of 
many hues and colors scud by in a won- 
derful panorama, more beautiful than any 
painters brush. Mallards wing over- 
head; the shrill cry of the curlew stirs 
the blood; and then—suddenly it comes, 
far up the bends! The raucous call of 
the wild goose, sending out his challenge. 
Hunters immediately forget the cares of 
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the outside world and hastily dig into 
pits, to await breathlessly the coming of 
the geese. 

Fred Shauver used a 20 gauge Reming- 
ton pump on geese, loaded with No. 6 
shot. Shooting them in the neck, at fairly 
close range, he bagged as many geese as 
any man on the trip. Personally I prefer 
the 12 gauge with No. 2s, but, after wit- 
nessing the smart shooting. of my com- 
panion with the little gun, I came to the 
conclusion that the choice of a gun is 
largely an individual matter for each 
shooter to decide for himself. For after 
all any gun that will shoot will get the 
game if it is in the hands of a man who 
knows how to use it. 


E KILLED thirty-five geese in our 
stay on Calk’s, and reluctantly left 
the scene of so many pleasant hours’ 
recreation in the great outdoors. On the 
day we elected to make the return trip 
to Rosedale, to board a train for home, a 
dense fog settled over the river. TFhink- 
ing it would lift, we set out, anyway. It 
was impossible to see a distance of 
more than a few yards out in the gloom. 
Traveling on the mighty river under such 
hazards would have been extremely dan- 
gerous for us but for the fact that we 
had the entire river to ourselves. All 
steamboats and commercial barges were 
safely tied up in snug harbors, waiting 
for the veil to lift. 
But it did not lift. Both launches were 
tied to the fleet on the voyage upstream. 





Suddenly in the gloom ahead we per- 
ceived what we thought to be the mouth 
of the Arkansas River, on our left, so we 
headed sharply to the right, only to head 
into a mud bar, where the launches stuck 
while the fleet bore down upon them 
menacing the small boats and threatening 
to crush their inmates. Pike poles wer 
soon in evidence, and by Herculean effort 
the momentum of the fleet lessened to 
point where the small boats, instead oi 
being crushed, were only shoved deepe: 
into the mud. On finally extricating then 
and preparing to continue the journey 
we found on close survey that the water 
course to our left was not the Arkansa 
but the main body of the Mississippi. W 
had headed our craft into a little bay 

The gloom continued to envelope tl 
river throughout the day, forcing us t 
proceed cautiously. At one time thers 
was slack in the tug line of the second 
launch when the engine went dead. TI 
strain on the other line was muc! 
and it snapped in two under the straii 
Falling back downstream rapidly, th 
fleet was left to the mercy of the rive 
until the second launch started again 
with the engine singing merrily. Every 
thing now seemed rosy, but the fates wet 
against us, as the tug line broke whe: 
it became taut with all the weight oi 
the entire craft on it. The fleet drifted 
rapidly downstream with  increasins 
speed. For what seemed like an eternit 
both launches were lost out there in the 
fog somewhere, and we had no more idea 
as to our position or what menace la 
ahead than the man in the moon. At 
any moment we might crash into a hidde 
log or sawyer, and a hole be punched i: 
the bottom of the big boat. Sensing th: 
danger we began shouting loudly to the 
boatmen, to give them our position. Im 
agine our relief when the larger boat 
found us, and quickly tied a new tow line 
Pulling out upstream slowly we continued 
to shout, which, with the racket of th 
engine, soon brought the second launch 
in out of the fog, and once more we set 
out upriver. 


too 


UST below Rosedale Light a rock bat 

juts out into the stream from the 
western shore, reaching more than hali 
way across the river. In late afternoon 
both launches plowed into the bar and 
stuck. Pike poles were again brought 
into play quickly, and once more a bad 
situation turned out favorably. By the 
time the launches were extricated from 
the bar and to add to the gloom throug! 
which we had voyaged all day, night had 
fallen. Through the faint glimmer ahead 
we made out Rosedale harbor light, and 
started for it. But the current is so 
swift on the harbor side of the river we 
were forced to edge out across the rive! 
to the bar side, before attempting a land 
ing at Rosedale. Three different attempts 
were made to reach the harbor, but o1 
each occasion the swift current forced 
us down river so fast, that by the time 
we reached the eastern bank we wer: 
several hundred yards below the harbor: 
and in danger of crashing into drift. The 
fact that Rosedale harbor is known a 
a house-boat graveyard increased th 
fears of the timid perceptibly. Finally 
by skimming the Arkansas shore, we rat 
the boat up several miles and cut across 
This time we made it, much to the reliet 
of those on board. 

From out of the gloom lights were soot 
burning, and we realized that at last all 
danger was over and we were resting in 
a snug harbor for the last night aboard 
ship. 

In the morning when we 
the depot to board the train, 
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ooks, Jim and John Henry, were strange- 

missing. At train time they were still 
absent. Suddenly the engine whistled 
around the bend. On looking down the 
street in the vicinity of the negro quar- 
ters, I spied both negroes running full 
tilt out of a restaurant with a pork tail 
in each hand. They were headed for 
the depot and were coming in high. Tak- 
ng a look at the sign on the building, just 
vacated by Jim and John Henry, I read 
the following legend: “Jones Cafe For 
Colored; all delicatessens of the season: 
hog chitlins, hot pork tails and _ ice 
ream.” 


Killers of the Jungle 


(Continued from page 23) 


front of the hippo and the beast im- 
mediately stamped upon him after the 
ashion of elephants. The other ran for 
the village, and when he returned with 
assistance only the crushed form of his 
omrade remained. 

The following night three men decided 
to keep watch outside the land on the 
chance of a shot, while keeping a line of 
retreat open. After waiting some time 
they commenced to skirt the land cau- 
tiously for sign of the hippo, and had 
almost completed the circuit when the 
bull's squat form broke cover in the 
moonlight and charged straight upon 
them. They broke and fled’ without 
shooting, yet despite that—or maybe be- 
cause of it—that hippo chased them over 
the 200 yards to the village, and was 
in their heels as they entered. 

The village natives had not retired and 
at their companion’s sudden entry, and 
the sight of the pursuer, they fled in a 
hody through the opposite entrance. The 
bull followed, stamping underfoot in his 
passage an old man who was too slow in 
arising from the fire where he had been 
seated. Hurling the poles of the en- 
trance aside with his shoulder he sur- 
veyed the natives swarming up the trees 
for a moment and then lumbered off to 
the river a mile away; apparently satis- 
fied with his night’s work. 

The natives decided to move, and next 
day took their goods and chattels, and 
stock to a village 2 miles inland. But 
before building operations had fairly 
commenced, the lands near this village 
were attacked one night by a solitary 
hippo, and a large area ruined. Taking 
the spoor at dawn and finding it led to 
the same backwater the other marauder 
had frequented, the natives knew it to 
be the work of the same audacious pest. 


HEN they took the tale to a Portu- 
guese official and asked him to assist 
them. A further raid occurred the next 
light which left little of the land worth 
much, and at dawn the officer with two 
native police followed the spoor to the 
backwater, and took canoes to stir up the 
hippo. With an ordinary specimen of 
the breed silence would be essential, if 
me hoped for him to show himself. But 
this was no ordinary beast, and relying 
m his pugnacious instinct the men 
thrashed the water with branches and 
made as much uproar as possible. 
Almost at once the head of the bull 
broke water and ‘came straight for the’ 
leading boat. As he placed his front 
feet upon it and rose clear—at the same 
time sinking the fragile craft—the off- 
cer sent a heavy bullet behind the 
shoulder which proved fatal. Before the 
shot struck him, however, the bull had 
already seized one of the natives in the 
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leading canoe as he fell from it, and the 
great tusks let out his life as the bullet 
stilled his own. 

The beast bore a long furrow in his 
quarter which was fresh, and undoubted- 
ly the wound he had received when the 
natives attacked him from the platform. 
Apart from this he was in prime condi 
tion and there seems no explanation of 
a ferocity so unusual in his rather shy 
species. It may be that pain induced the 
first attack, and success a repetition of 
it. 

As a rule, hippos shot at in the water 
lie submerged if unwounded, and re- 
appear very cautiously. Yet attacks 
seemingly due to a spirit of revenge have 
occurred. On one occasion two Por- 
tuguese officials and two natives were 
hunting hippo on the Quando when they 
became the hunted. Meeting a school of 
three hippo they fired at the nearest and 
he sank; apparently killed instantane- 
ously. The other two submerged, and 
according to custom should have hurried 
from the spot. Instead of so doing they 
rose a moment later beside the leading 
boat and upset it. The Portuguese and 
native in the boat were seized in the 
water and killed with a single bite, while 
the other backed hastily into the reeds 
and awaited attack. This did not follow 
however, the hippos having apparently 
been content with the punishment in- 
flicted on the first boat. 

Nevertheless, it was hours later before 
the occupants of the second boat dared 
risk the passage of the stream. Wher 
they did so they found natives at a 
village 2 miles farther down the river 
feasting on hippo meat they had shot the 
night before. It seemed that their victim 
had been one of a school of four, and in 
all probability the unfortunate Por- 
tuguese had met the survivors. No doubt 
the two attacks at such a short interval 
had aroused unusual fury in the beasts 
and had led to such fatal reprisals. 


ONE morning in a backwater of the 
Zambesi, a young Dutch transport 
rider saw the great head of a hippo cow 
blinking at the sunrise. Being short of 
meat and fat he rejoiced accordingly and 
fired a careful shot. The bullet struck, 
and the head sank; apparently lifeless. 
An hour later he secured two boats from 
a native village and proceeded to the 
backwater to secure the prize; taking two 
boys in each boat. 

They entered from the river, and, care- 
ful search revealing nothing, they started 
across the lagoon to the other side. They 
were circling about the spot where he 
had last seen the hippo when there was 
a sudden upheaval of the water, a yell 
from the natives, and the leading boat 
shot upwards with its occupants falling 
over the stern. The head of an exceed- 
ingly angry cow appeared simultaneously 
and seized one of the boys by the legs. 
As his body fell into the water the legs 
remained with the hippo. 

In that instant the Dutchman fired and 
hit the brute fairly under the eye. The 
great head sagged, and disappeared, and 
two hours later the carcass rose to the 
surface. It then transpired that the first 
bullet had ploughed up the skin of the 
forehead and ricochetted from the mas- 
sive skull: doubtless stunning the beast 
but doing no real damage. That alone 
might not have induced the furious as- 
sault, but she was in full milk, and very 
evidently had a calf somewhere, though 
this was not found. The maternal in- 
stinct of protection may often prove as 
fatal to the hunter as any spirit of 
revenge, in beasts of such size. 

A beast which so terrorized river 
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trathe as to stop it altogether once 
haunted the river Quito in Angola during 
my travels there. He developed a 
singular pugnacity, and by virtue of 
defending himself by attack defied all at- 
tempts to defeat him until human cun- 
ning was brought to bear. 

\t a sharp bend in the Quito about 20 
miles above its junction with the Oka- 
vango, the first boat was upset about a 
month before my arrival. The natives in 
that case had fired at the hippo, and one 
paid the penalty with his life; being 
dragged under by crocodiles. 


URING the next month without prov- 

ocation, he upset four more canoes 
within a mile of the spot, and on each 
occasion there was loss of life. The 
hippo had not killed them himself, and 
seemed content with upsetting the boats, 
but crocodiles had pulled one under on 
three of the four occasions, and two boys 
on the fourth. The crocs had indeed 
sensed an ally in the brute, and lay in 
wait around the vicinity. On the eve- 
ning I was taken there to verify this I 
myself counted four reptile heads exposed 
in eager anticipation, although all traffic 
past the point had ceased for a week 
past. 

Going to the nearest Chef-du-Posto 
with the story, I persuaded him to lend 
me the Government barge and to go with 
me to put a stop to the brute’s activities. 

We took the river wide at the bend to 
get as comprehensive a view as possible, 
but there was no sign of the hippo. We 
went a mile beyond without success and 
then came down the opposite bank very 
cautiously. We had almost reached the 
bend again when there was a _ sudden 
shock to the barge, and _ protruding 
through the center planking we saw two 
great yellow tusks. These were with- 
drawn and the water spurted in like a 
fountain. Before we could plug the holes 
a second shock followed and the tusks 
appeared again farther aft, leaving two 
more fountains behind them. Seeing that 
the brute was likely to make a colander 
of the wooden barge we pulled hastily 
into the bank, and had barely scrambled 
ashore before the half-filled barge sank. 

Unfortunately we were on the wrong 
side of the river, and had a 10-mile tramp 
to face before we could get canoes to 
paddle us over. We stayed for awhile 
in the hope of getting a shot at the hippo, 
but he seemed alive to the possibilities 
and having put the boat out of comnris- 
sion appeared no more. Indeed he could 
scarcely be said to have appeared at all, 
as he rose right under the boat. So we 
consoled ourselves by giving two ex- 
pectant “crocs” a lethal surprise and 
started on our tramp. 


AKING counsel, we concluded that this 

hippo was too highly educated for or- 
dinary methods to defeat him, and I hit 
on the idea of a trap. But before doing 
sO we sent out scouts to make sure of 
his favorite feeding ground, and en- 
deavored to ambush him as he left the 
water. The result was that he scented us 
and charged home instead of retreating, 
knocking one native into the water and 
giving the “crocs” another victim before 
he ran from our ineffective shots. 

So next day we put a tempting stack 
of green mealies on that feeding ground 
and enclosed it with a stout pole fence. 
In the generously wide entrance we dug 
a long narrow pit which we reckoned 
would accommodate his size, and covered 
it carefully with clods of turf laid on 
light poles. In that land of sparse herbage 
it is doubtful if any herbivorous feeder 
could resist such a lure, and lacking the 
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cunning of the carnivorous cats, our 
iriend fell for it. 

About one in the morning there came 
to our camp % mile away the sound of 
a mighty crash, followed by sundry grunts 
and bellows. Knowing that 2 tons or 
so of flesh falls more easily than it lifts, 
we awaited daylight to investigate. 

Then we found the old “rogue” breath- 
ing very stertorously and wedged uncom- 
fortably in the narrow pit. He did not 
look happy, and I imagine the two bullets 
in the brain which sent him to the shades 
were a welcome gift. He had two deep 
scars from spears and bullets but was 
otherwise in prime condition. How he 
learned his wickedness I do not know, 
but he was so dangerously wicked that 
probably sundry hungry “crocs” alone 
mourned his death! 


Next Issue—Parrt III 
‘Deadly Buffalo Devices”’ 


The Great Sheep of Tibet 


(Continued from page 10) 


iny colored goggles my eyes began to 
bother me, and there was constant diffi- 
culty in breathing. All day long we would 
Hounder tediously against the wind, stum- 
bling and slipping over rocks and peering 
vainly through my field glasses for a 
glimpse of the giant sheep. At night the 
shriek of the plateau wind would haunt 
my sleep. What ho, for the life of a 
wild-sheep hunter ! 

It was on the ninth day that I got my 
first shot at ovis ammon. After four 
hours’ tramping on the big plateau we lo- 
cated two herds, the fourth we had seen 
in nine days. I crept close enough for a 
400-yard shot (no set-ups for the ammon 
hunter) against the wind, which was car- 
rying a particularly vicious fusillade of 
snow pellets. The shot scored a hit but 
the whole flock bounded away through the 
snow and rocks like wind-blown balls of 
wool, 

A hit was also scored in the second herd 
at slightly closer range. The shikaris found 
heavy blood stains on the snow where both 
hits had been made, and with this to en- 
courage us we searched until dark, but 
without success. 

Feeling anything but kindly toward ovts 
ammon in general, the shikari and I spent 
the next two days hunting burhal, gazelle 
and wildfowl on the lower plateaus. Camp 
was moved the second day to a large salt 


lake that was bounded on one side by 
Tibet and on the other by Ladakh. The 
first morning I bagged a gazelle which 


had a good head, and that afternoon I se- 
cured a very good burhal. In Kashmir it 
is considered top luck to get two heads 
from different species in the same day, and 
my success helped make up for the disap- 
pointing encounter with ovis ammon the 
previous day. That same night my good 
spirits were entirely restored when the 
second and local shikaris came into camp 
with the two giants I had hit. One head 
measured 44 inches, and the animal was 
seventeen years old. The other was six- 
teen years and the head measured 41 inches. 


UCKS were plentiful and quite tame on 

the big salt lake. Although they are 
called widgeon, they do not resemble our 
widgeon in America, being more like our 
canvas-back though slightly larger. Indeed, 
they are of such size that the next day after 
we had made camp on the lake I shot at 
what I thought were ducks, but which 


proved to be geese, and I realized my mis- 
take only when I heard them honk. 

I bagged my first goose some distance 
out in the lake, using my 7 mm. rifle. A 
coolie swam out and brought the bird in. 
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It was very large but exactly the same as 
our Canadians. 
With two good specimens of ovis am- 
mon in the bag, I decided on July 14 to 
leave the giant sheep country. On _ the 
way out I made a side trip of about 8 
miles to get another burhal. These sheep 
were plentiful and I picked off a fair head 
with my first shot—not so big, this time, 
but perfect. 
Jack in Leh again, and with half ot 
the summer still ahead, I decided to spend 
a month hunting ibex and markhor. We 
were told that not far from Leh I might 
get some good ibex heads, but after mak- 
ing a short side trip to the designated 
place, all we found was fresh leopard 
tracks and some old signs of ibex. This 
led us to believe that the leopards had 
driven the ibex out of that vicinity, and 
so without further waste of time we re- 
turned to Leh to collect the trophies | 
had left there and to make minor prepara- 
tions for a jaunt into Baltistan, where 
good ibex and markhor hunting was re- 
puted to be found near the town of Skardu. 
A six-day trek of uneventful character 
took us from Leh to Kargil, while from 
the latter place our trail led us mostly 
along the Indus River, a stream which 
reminded me very much of the Missouri 
River, excepting for the swiftness of the 
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It is said that Baltistan, another of 
the states of Kashmir, is in a constant 
state of starvation, but I could see no 
signs of it. All kinds of fruit and vege- 
tables were just ripening in abundance, 
while the grouse were in greater evidence 
than in any other part of Kashmir I have 
seen. 

It grew hotter each day as we pro- 
gressed into Baltistan, and when we 
reached Skardu, on the fourth day out 
from Kargil, it was over 100 degrees in 
the shade from noon until late afternoon. 
Even the coolies and native ponies could 
not stand up under that heat, and upon 
leaving Skardu we traveled entirely at 
night. 

In order to reach the ibex and markhor 
country we had to cross the Indus with 
the entire outfit on a raft made of inflated 
sheep skins. Our hunting ground was to 
be in the Karakorum mountains, which 
form a part of the north border of Kash- 
mir, separating Baltistan and Astor from 
Turkestan. Arriving in the foothills of 
these mountains, we were informed that it 
was the wrong time of year for hunting, 
as the ibex and markhor were spending 
the daylight hours on the high mountains 
to avoid the insect pests. : 

In justice to the ovis ammon, I will 
say that the hardships I endured in order 
to bag two of those giants were not half so 
painful or trying on the nerves as the 
trek we made across Baltistan en route to 
ibex and markhor country. The heat did 
more to weaken my morale than all the 
icy blasts of Ladakh, while the insect 
pests, drinking water and occasional tor- 
rential bursts of rain, made life almost 
unbearable. 

We were afforded some relief from the 


Indus. 





heat and insects as we entered the moun 
tains and crossed over into Astor. Oc- 
casionally we got a glimpse of an ibex but 
the local shikari advised me to shoot mark 
hor first. The reason for this was that 
the markhor were shedding their hair and 
long goat whiskers, making it necessar 
for me to hurry and bag one of thes 
animals if I wanted to get a presentabk 
head. 

The upshot of it all was that I spent a 
little more than a week climbing throug! 
rocky defiles on my hands and knees and 
waiting hours on end for the game to com« 
down from the peaks to do its night! 
feeding, all without bagging an ibex or 
markhor. True we saw a number of them, 
but the few that came within gun rang: 
were so small and scraggly as to be worth 
less as trophies. I finally decided to call 
it off for the present, and make another 
try for ibex and markhor earlier in the 
season when I[ return to the Himalayas 
some future year in quest of the ovts poli 
the one sheep that now demands my atten 
tion. 

For the benefit of the hunter who is 
going to try his luck for the first time 
in the Himalayas after wild sheep, I want 
to state most emphatically that one item 
he must not omit from his equipment is 
grass shoes. While the chupli or Indian 
hobnailed leather shoes are indispensable 
for climbing over rocks in the snow, the 
grass shoes are even more indispensable 
for travel over wet rocks. The grass foot 
gear clings firmly to the wet rocks and is 
noiseless as compared with leather shoes 
Neither will your feet become cold in the 
shoes, no matter how cold the 
weather or how long your feet have been 
wet. At hard climbing, the grass shoes 
last about three hours, so it is well to take 
along a goodly supply on a hunting trip. 
The guides and natives can make the shoes 
in very short time if given the proper 
material. 

Several days out of Skardu on the trek 
back to Srinagar we struck the Gilgit road 
over which the Morden-Clark expedition 
had journeyed to China. Our chief ob- 
stacle now was the Burzil Pass, but it was 
so late in the summer that the crossing 
offered little danger. Our coolies, how- 
ever, did manage to get lost, leaving the 
head shikari and me to spend a foodless, 
fireless day and night in a cabin at the 
foot of the pass, before they finally showed 
up, minus one pack pony which had falle: 
into the gorge. 
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T WAS with a delicious sense of reliei 

when, having left the Burzil behind, we 
reached the Tragbal Pass and I realized 
that at last the severe mountain travel was 
over. The trip down the Tragbal, 11,586 
feet high at the highest point of the trail, 
is an easy one. The zigzag trail leads 
down through a forest of tall pines and 
over grassy knolls, finally ending at Bani- 
pur with its flower gardens and groves oi 
fruit and shade trees. 

Four months had elapsed since leaving 
Srinagar, and I was back again in the Vale 
of Kashmir. Dusk was falling when the 
head shikari and I boarded a boat on the 
north shore of Wular Lake and set out for 
the Venice of the Himalayas, having left 
the second shikari to take the caravan 
around to the city by land. The lotus 
flowers, as large as a man’s two fists, were 
in full bloom on the lake. Everything was 
in direct contrast to the hardships and 
rugged grandeur of the wild sheep country, 
but it was with a peculiar feeling of re- 
gret that I watched the yellow lights of 
the house boats slip past as we drifted 
from the lake into the current of the 
Jhelum River, which would carry us into 
Srinagar. There was left, however, a 
sense of satisfaction in having had a very 
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good hunt and a wonderful trip of about 
24.000 miles, counting the distance covered 
by steamer. 

“I am more eager than ever, at the pres- 
ent writing, to return again to the roof of 
the world at a not too distant date in 
quest of more good specimens of the fas- 
cinating ovis ammon. And then, perhaps, 
my trophies shall include a few ovis poli 
as well as ibex and markhor. 


Fifth and Last Day 
(Continued from page 27) 
the source of the noise, I saw a great 
black bear crossing the road and smash- 


ing down into some slashing. A hunter 
followed. The shooting had attracted the 
attention of others in his party who had 
preceded him and they came on a run. 
They, too, crashed into the slashing. Soon 
there were wild shouts of victory and in 
a short time the bear was on a stretcher 
and was being hauled to camp, with a 
great deal of singing and rejoicing. He 
was a fine specimen and weighed 310 
pounds, dressed. 

I did not tarry long at this scene as 
the cold was numbing my fingers and 
biting into my face; so I resumed my 
laborious journey up the steep side on 
the left of the Run. I stepped as quietly 
as possible but after a half hour of 
limbing, no matter how slowly I pro- 
eeded, my heart seemed to pound so 
loudly that I could distinctly hear its 
thump, thump emanating from my breast. 
Breathing was now an effort and my 
temples began to throb. This was indeed 
a very high mountain and when I reached 
the top I sat down in sheer exhaustion on 
a fallen tree. In spite of the intense 
cold I had worked up a sweat, but idle- 
ness soon found me freezing again. 


Aree I had remained seated for per- 
4Ahaps twenty-five minutes I saw a 
spike-horned buck picking away in the 
snow and nibbling at the little shoots he 
discovered through this process. I watched 
him until his head was raised and I took 
a good look through the telescope sight 
on my rifle and made certain that he was 
not a fork-horn. Then I rested my rifle 
against a tree and walked toward him a 
few steps. He saw me the moment | 
started and he retreated a few steps 
Then I ran toward him 8 paces and 
shouted. He ran back about 10 and 
snorted. I walked toward him again and 
had proceeded about 20 yards when all of 
1 sudden he began to kick up his hind 
feet much after the manner of a bucking 
broncho, snorting all the while, and when 
[ had come too near for comfort he sud- 
denly bolted for the deep shadows of the 
pines. 

That night Heckathorn returned with 
a fine buck and a story. He had traveled 
many miles, some of them up difficult 
slopes unmarked by paths or trails; 
fought his way through countless acres 
if devil clubs and mountain laurel, seeing 
many signs but no deer. Turning his 
face back to camp he commenced a de- 
scent of the steep ridge on which he had 
been standing. After traveling several 
hundred yards he heard a noise and look- 
ing up saw a deer coming directly at him. 
He brought his Savage .250-3000 to his 
shoulder; shot, and the buck gave a sud- 
den turn to his right, exposing the left 
side to the hunter. Another shot through 
the heart ended the days of this splendid 
deer. He dressed the carcass and, fasten- 
ing it between two poles, dragged it to 
camp. He was as happy as a child with 
a new toy, and repeated the story of his 
hunt until we all knew it by heart. It 
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was his first deer and I could almost see 
a halo glowing around his pate. 

The third day was uneventtul except 
that as the weary hunters straggled in, 
each told of a deer that was seen but 
which was not bagged. Some saw deer 
on which they could make out no horns; 
others merely a flash in the brush; the 
rest, does which were protected by law. 

On the fourth day Dick Grandee, who 
was wearied of climbing the rugged hills, 
said that he was going to rest up by 
spending the day on level ground. Ac- 
cordingly he got on to a road and walked 
it all the way to Driftwood where he 
arrived in time to take the train back to 
Mix Run. As the train was approaching 
its destination he saw a fine 8-point buck, 
staggering and falling upon the frozen 
surface of the river which passed im- 
mediately behind our camp. The train 
came to a stop and Dick dashed out and 
shot the buck. He saw that it had been 
wounded and that it was painfully seek 
ing its way to cover. Subsequent inves- 
tigation showed that fate handed Dick a 
bouquet by way of a broken air line, 
which had stopped the train just in time 
and in a fine place for Dick to get a 
shot at the deer. He did not even have 
to lug it far as it was right near the 
camp. In a few minutes it was dressed 
and hanging outside of the camp. As yet 
my buck was still at large. 


HE fifth day was the last day we in- 

tended to spend in Penn’s woods. |! 
wound my way back to Horse Hollow 
and wandered along the ridge above it. 
Three o'clock came and with it weari- 
ness and dwindling hopes. I brought my 
binoculars into place and scanned the 
ridge on the opposite side of the Hollow. 
There was very little cover on that ridge 
but it was quite a long way off and with 
the binoculars it was a fascinating 
pastime to see masses, piles, and shadows 
resolve into logs, brush arid windfalls. 
Presently within the scope of my vision 
I discerned a movement near some moun- 
tain laurel. Watching it steadily for a 
short while I saw that the object was a 
deer. Then, for a moment, the light 
struck it and I saw a fair rack of horns. 
I reached for my rifle, adjusted the tele- 
scope, selected a spot where I could rest 
the rifle upon a log and, after some 
searching, found the deer. With the bot- 
tom point reticule resting on the deer’s 
back I squeezed the trigger—oh, so care 
fully. Up the mountain side bounded my 
buck. He suddenly stopped, wheeled 
about, and started down the slope. His 
pace slowed up, his knees gave way, and 
he plunged, end over end, down the steep 
incline and into some brush 

Three-quarters of an hour later I found 
him, a splendid 8-pointer with perfectly 
symmetrical antlers. I was very happy 
and I did not mind the 4 miles ahead of 
me through brush, over windfalls, down 
steep grades, up hard pulls and along 
narrow trails. I reached the camp long 
after sundown, happily tired, triumphant- 
ly victorious. 

The hunt was ended. The days had 
been glorious. Shattered nerves were 
calmed and I was taking back with me a 
trophy of which I was very proud. It 
was an ideal hunt with fine days and a 
happy ending. 





NEXT MONTH 
‘“‘Alaska Sheep and Wolves” 
A conservation and nature article by an 


Alaskan, crammed full of authentic infor- 


mation about big game 





Book Reviews 


Dog Days—Other Times: Other Dogs, by 
Stewart Edward White. Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. 285 pages, il 
lustrated. $2.50. 


The author of this delightful volume knows 
dogs and it is obvious that he has gained his 
knowledge empirically. We may see field trials 
from different perspectives, but what he knows 
about gun dogs and dogs as daily companions 
has been acquired at first hand. Charmingly 
nterwoven with these interesting canine life 
sketches is virtually the autobiography of Mr. 
White from the days when he fared forth 
as a boy in the fields and woods of Michigan 
with Old Joe, the superannuated pointer, that 
taught him so much about the ways of game 
birds, to the epoch which involves his life in 
California and the West. Old Joe will appeal 
to all who pick up this volume, for he brings 
back youthful memories. After Joe comes 
Deuce the honest, self-sacrificing Llewellin setter 
that changed his entire mode of life to fit his 
new environment. Then comes Tuxana, half 
pit bull and bull terrier, during the period which 
the author designates as the ‘‘Horseback days.” 
Finally there is Irish of the ‘Motor age,” an- 
other nondescript, but a wise dog. Many a dog 
owner has had like experiences, but how few 
ire qualified to tell about them as does Mr. 
White in this well-written little volume! It is 

book that not only dog lovers, but all outdoor 

ple, will enjoy.—A. F. Hochwalt. 


A Treatise on Trout For the Progressive An- 
gler, by Charles Zibeon Southard. x #&. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 267 pages. 


It has long been a moot question among 
anglers whether fish can hear, smell, or feel 
pain when hooked by the angler. In Mr. South- 
ard’s new book on the trout all these problems 
have been dealt with in a fashion that will in- 
trigue the fancy of the reader. Mr. Southard be- 
ieves that fish can not only smell, but that they 
ean also taste and hear with normal certainty 
ind he expresses the belief, backing it up with 
several chapters of the most thorough of obser- 
vations and experimental deductions, that trout 
ire incapable of feeling pain when played on 
the angler’s hook. He explodes another old and 
established belief, namely that when releasing a 
hooked fish to return it to the water the hands 
hould first be thoroughly wet. Mr. Southard 
says of this practice, ‘‘The tradition of wet hands 
is a fallacy,” in releasing trout that are to: 
small to keep He contends that the angler’ 
hands should be dry to insure the future health 
of the released fish. These and many other 
hints and deductions by this well-versed gentle- 
in on the habits, character and tackle that 
should be used in fishing for the trout are all 
lealt with in a manner that insures the book 
being one that every angler should have in his 
brary Ben C. Robinson. 





Snakes of the World, by Dr. Raymond L. Dit- 
mars. Macmillan Co., New York. 200 pages, 
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rhe first sentence of chapter one reads, “A 
lithe black form is stretched upon the top of 
in old stone wall,” and the book closes with, 
“Here are examples of how the proportions ot 
complex elements composing serpent poisons 
vary, not only in quantities but in relative 
toxicity.”” Between these two sentences every- 
thing worth knowing about the snakes of the 
world will be found, written as only Dr. Ditmars 
can write about reptiles. Ten-year-old junior, 
the sportsman and his wife, and the scientist 
can learn a great deal from this work without 
getting mental indigestion, for it is as _ read- 
able as a novel. 

The arrangement of the poisonous snakes in 
zoogeographical chapters presents a new kind of 
snake picture and the bracketing of old technical 
names behind the new, makes the going easy for 
the reader who knows his snakes but who has no 
means of keeping up with the taxonomists. 

When you read the opening chapter you begin 

know your snakes. There is not a thing in 
it I have not known for years but I enjoyed 
every word; there is beauty in the telling. The 
subjects and execution of the many photographic 
plates surpasses anything I have seen; they have 
been approached only in Dr. Ditmars’ earlier 

[he publishers’ description is conserva 
accurate. When a finer popular book on 
is written, Dr. Ditmars will write it 
Bevan. 














The Clown of the Woods 
By John H. Hatton 
- A-00 


EY Hey 
A-o0000—” 
I was standing on the veranda of 
the Woodrock Ranger Station in the Big- 
horn National Forest, Wyoming, when the 
clarion sound broke on my ears like the 
sharp, repeated bark of a Krag Jorgenson. 
{ looked and there stood “Shorty” whose 
full title is F. M. Calvin—same last name 
as Cal Coolidge’s first—also competent 
sheep herder and a character well known 
and respected by all Big Horn Forest offi- 
cials. His hands were funneled against 
his mouth and directed across the open 
spaces to the front of the station, 

Nearly % mile in the distance a kind of 
haze rose like magic. Beneath it were 
1500 ewes and their sturdy lambs faced 
about as one and wildly scrambled into 
the adjacent woodlands. The rumbling of 
nearly 6,000 hoofs was like muffled dis- 
tant thunder. They had crossed the dead 
line which separates their grazing grounds 
from an area reserved for campers and 
tourists. They knew full well their mas- 
ter’s voice and the meaning of his sharp 
command. With the first two calls their 
heads rose in perfect unison from their 
feeding. With the second two, they were 
in wild retreat and with the softer, more 
soothing notes of the last they seemed to 
sense they had done his bidding and re- 
sumed their grazing upon the luscious 
weeds and grasses. 

Turning to me he said, “Do you know I 
like this woods allotment when you know 
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how to handle it. My sheep are doing 
fine and I don’t have any trouble from 
straying.” 

“Any trouble with bears and other var- 
mints?” I inquired. 

“Say, let me tell you something about 
bears. I'll admit a lynx-cat will kill lambs. 
I have seen where they have killed them 
lying right beside their mothers. You've 
seen a mother ewe lying down back to 
back with her lamb, and I’ve known of 
these sneaking varmints actually killing 
the lamb and never waking its sleeping 
mother. 

“But I’m a friend of the bears. They are 
the clowns of the woods, and I’m for pro- 
tecting them. They are charged with a 
lot of crimes they don’t commit. A cow- 
puncher once showed me where, he said, a 
bear had killed four big cows on a spot 
no bigger than this house. Now no one 
can tell me that a bear will do a thing 
like that. Once in a while there is a kill- 
er, but no bear, killer or not, will do a 
thing like that. Those cows were killed 
by some kind of poison weed and maybe 
the bears had eaten on the carcasses af- 
terwards. 

“Why, do you know I’ve had a black 
bear running with my sheep for four sum- 
mers now and I haven't had a single loss? 
The sheep think no more about her than 
of my shepherd dogs. She just looks to 
them like a big black dog. Last year she 
had a cub and I saw them both among the 
sheep every few days. I saw their tracks 
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nearly every day. This year she had a 
other cub (something unusual for a bea 
to have young each year, you know) an 
now I have three of them—the mothe: 
her yearling and this young cub. I hav 
watched them closely as they tear the rot 
ten logs apart in search of ants and grub 
or chipmunks and mice, but never the lo 
of a sheep. 


NTOW, mind you, I’m not telling this t 
4 Nall my friends down in the valley b: 
cause some fool among them would be u 
here with a .30-30. These bears are m 
friends. I like to watch them and they’ 
going to have every protection I can giv: 
them. I’m talking about most bears, yor 
know. Occasionally, I'll admit, a bear wil 
kill live stock but we can handle such out 
laws without condemning the whole rac: 
Most humans, nearly 100 per cent, are law 
abiding and we have ways of taking car 
of the occasional criminal, don’t we?” 
“Why do you call bears the clowns 


the woods?” I asked. 
“Because they are always ‘pesticating 
around like some darned kids. I've sa 


on the rocks and watched their capers b 
the hour. I remember once a _ mother 
and two cubs. The cubs were standin 
on their hind legs and sparring playfull 
like a couple of boys when one hit the 
other a stinging side glance that made hin 
mad all through just as you and I have 
felt when we were kids. They were nov 
sparring in earnest. Finally the that 
got slapped got the other down and wa 
mauling him unmercifully. The unde: 
fellow began to squeal and cry and ol 
mother bear comes over, pulls the top fel 
low off, and giving him a slap, sent hin 


one 


tumbling. The other little fellow kept cr; 
ing like a child and mother bear soothe 
and licked it just like a human mothe: 


would pet and kiss her injured child. Thi 
other little fellow, sore all through and 
humiliated from the punishment his mother 
had given him, kept running in at his mate 
for another scrap but the mother kept send 
ing him away with a cuff or a growl until 
it looked to me just like he was saying to 





A very large and imposing group now on display at the Los Angeles Museum, Los Angeles 
McGuire, founder of OUTDOOR LIFE, is the largest of the caribou. 


in honor of J. A 


McGUIRE’S CARIBOU 


This species (Rangifer mcguirei) named 


This new species was discovered by the 


James-McGuire party on an expedition to Alaska and Yukon Territory in 1918, sponsored by the Colorado Museum of Natural 


History, Denver. 
R. F. McClellan. 


These specimens were taken on the headwaters of the Beaver River, near the Alaska- Yukon boundary, by the Hon. 
The food of the caribou consists almost entirely of moss, which covers the ground all through this part of the North 


















himself: ‘Just you wait until I get you 
ff alone and I'll give you something to 
.queal about.’ 

“Have you ever watched a bear catch a 
ck marmot?” he continued. “Sometimes 
1 marmot will seek shelter under a loose, 
Hat rock and I have seen an old bear take 
ne paw and lift up the rock and with the 
ther paw smash the marmot flat with a 

gle blow before it could get away, as 
uick as a cat could catch a mouse. The 
hears have furnished me many hours of 
pleasure and amusement with their funny 
ind almost human antics as I’ve hearded 
the sheep. 

“Yes, I'm for conservation, and espe- 
ially for conserving the bear.” 


Bootleggers and Mosquitoes 
in the Everglades 


*DITOR Outdoor Life :—Read with in- 

terest Claude C. Matlack’s article on 
Florida’s proposed Everglades National 
Park, in May issue. 

Made a trip into this territory with Jim 
Black, Deputy State Game Commissioner, 
two years ago. 

After leaving Royal Palm Park there is 
an asphalt road, barely wide enough for 
two cars to pass, going towards Flamingo; 
but when we were there the good road 
ended about 7 miles northeast of Flamingo 
and from that point to Flamingo the road 
was sandy and boggy and almost impass- 
able. This is the only road in this country 
now. Balance is tidewater swamp. 

Bootleggers have control of the whole 
country. We passed them and talked to 
some of them who were sitting in their 
ars with shotguns, loaded with buckshot, 
icross their knees 

The country is full of “convict mosqui- 
toes,” mosquitoes with three yellow stripes 
across their backs. Their bite is like fire. 
Black and I both agreed they were the 
toughest we ever found. 

Plenty of game of all kinds but it’s too 
tough staying in there. Plenty of all kinds 


of fish. Don’t believe the park will ever 

he popular with northern tourists or sports- 

men, E. W. SKINNER. 
Ohio. 


Decency to Davison’s Ducks 


*DITOR Outdoor Life:—Apropos Col. 
F. Trubee Davison’s belated explana- 
tion of the perfectly legal conditions under 
vhich he took part in a wild-duck massacre, 
as set forth on page 33 of the May num- 
r: I would like to ask a question for the 
onsideration of every reader of OuTpoor 
LIFE. 

Have we reached the point where le- 
ality constitutes the sole criterion of 
good sportsmanship? Isn’t there room for 
such terms as “decency” and “good taste” 
in a matter of this sort? Have the ducks 
no rights except those granted them under 
the law? Legal or otherwise, what must 
we think of the mental and spiritual fur- 
nishings of eight men who found it “good 
sport” to kill off 500 wild ducks in one 
day simply because they were within the 
law? 

Just why the American Game Associa- 
tion should feel the urge to protect Col. 
Davison’s act in this matter is a bit of a 
mystery to me. If anything, his is the 
greater condemnation, because of his promi 
nence in Governmental service. He may 
not realize it but his place is on the 
“mourner’s bench” along with his com- 
panions of that much-to-be-regretted day, 
accompanied by sincere promises to the 
Wild Duck family from Great South Bay 
to the Gulf of Mexico, never to offend 
again. 


Let us hope that Mr. Wilton Llovd- 
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Smith will see the light, too. There is 
such a thing as giving the ducks a fair deal 


no matter what the circumstances of their 


breeding. Too bad you didn't have a photo- 
graph of the historic event for the “Hero's 
Corner.” RoBert FrROTHINGHAM. 
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New Ovis Stonei Record 
~ . 
Claimed 
*DITOR Outdoor Life:—An encourag 
ing item of news in these times, when 
depression and hardships are the topics of 
the day, comes from the little settlement 
of Telegraph Creek, B. C., one of the 
greatest big-game centers of Canada. 


The writer who has spent the summer 
in northern British Columbia as member 
of a motion picture expedition, hunting 





The guide and the 45-inch black sheep 
head 


big game with cameras instead of rifles, 
arrived in Telegraph Creek at the time 
a number of hunting parties terminated 
their trips through the surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

The trophies brought out by these par- 
ties were of a most. exceptional nature, 
and undoubtedly the best collection ever 
seen in the district. Moose, caribou and 
goat heads that usually would attract 
great attention, were, however, pushed 
back-stage, and the most remarkable group 
of Stonet sheep heads ever gathered stole 
the show. 

On a newly discovered range, opened 
up by guide George Ball, a ram with horns 
45 inches long was secured by Major 
James Workman of Belfast, Ireland, es- 
tablishing a new world’s record. 

Another party, headed by Pierre Solvay 
of Brussels, Belgium, succeeded in bringing 
out two sheep heads equal to the old rec- 
ord, and one well over that mark. 

The big game has evidently not felt the 
effects of the world-wide curtailment of 
production but has gone in for bigger and 
better horns on a large and successful 
scale, making 1931 a banner year for the 
hunter, and is now optimistically convert- 
ing grass into horns to meet the 1932 
demand. Harry F: son Fare. 

Wash. 

Editorial Note:—The accepted record for 
black bighorn (Ovis canadensis stonei) has 
been: Length of front curve, 42 inches; cir- 
cumference, 1414 inches; tip to tip, 28 inches. 
The former record (Cf. Rowland Ward) by 
owner’s measurements only was 44 inches, 14 


inches, and 25 inches. It appears that Maj. 
Workman has established a new record. 
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| Sixth Sense Warns Man 
‘To Dodge Vicious Swing 


With the 


ALERT RANCHER 
DODGES ATTACK 


Nature Fakers 





BY CLUB SNAKE 





Reptile Just Misses Man’s 
| Head in Swing of Body 
in Livermore Hills 


Narrowly escaping being knocked 
| senseless by a vicious swing of the 
| reptile, Harry Rowell, Castro Valley 
|rameher and horse dealer, has re- 
turned from a trip through the Liv- 
ermore hills with a tale of the club 
snake, rare and dangerous creature, 
seldom seen in this part of the West. 
| The snake hangs from lower 
|branches of trees by its teeth and 
| swings its heavy body, specially fitted 





| with hard, horny surface by nature, | 
delivering a blow to its prey not un- |, 


‘like a baseball bat, according to 
Rowell. 


Club Snake Said to Kill 
Rabbits, Fawns by Blows 

| A rabbit, squirrel or fawn so at- 
‘tacked is usually killed, while larger 
‘animals, such as deer and coyotes, 
|are knocked senseless, the rancher 
said. 

Walking underneath low hanging 
branches in the recesses of the Liv 
ermore hills, 
heavy, dark form gently swinging a 
few feet in front of him. 








Warned by @ sixth sense as the 
“club” drew back for the swing, he 
ducked and felt the swish of the 
rigid creature as it swung past his 
head. Two inches closer and he 
would have been hit, Rowell re- 
ported. 

Unacquainted with the nature of 


Rowell noticed the] 


“> 


— 





the club snake, he drew back a few 
paces to pull his revolver, and the 


brief interim was sufficient for the} 


reptile to drop from the branch and 
sourry out of sight. 


Reptile Four Feet Long; 
Color Blends With Trees © ~ 


The snake was more than four 
feet long, he believes, a negative 
shade that permitted it te blend 
with the trees and of chunky struc- 
ture. The head was not unlike that 
of a rattler, although a subsequent ‘ 
investigation of the reptile’s charac- 
ter and habits showed it was not 
poisonous. 

“Tt had heard vague stories of the 
club snake, but didn’t believe them, 


placing them in the same class with], 


tales of the hoop snake and uni- 
corn,’ Rowell said. “From now on 
ll believe that anything exists, in- 
cluding Banta Claus, fairies and 


Sica meee cn 


——— 





dragons.” 


Our Snake Lore editor, after sasevesing 
from shock on reading of this extraordi- 
nary species of reptile made pertinent 
comments about newspaper editors who 
sacrifice truthfulness for sensationalism. 

















retold 


HE story has been told and 

possibly scores of times; it has ap- 

peared in various versions, but it is 
of perennial interest to all fox hunters, 
especially to those whose opinions differ as 
to the relative merits of the Walker and 
July hounds. Charles D. Jordan, for years 
president of the Georgia Field Trial Asso- 
ciation and one of the best raconteurs of 
Negro tales it has ever been my pleasure to 
hear, tells it with such truth and flavor 
that one actually distinguishes the voices 
of the hounds as they run and feels the 
breath of autumn air on his cheek as he 
listens. 

The scene is laid down in the vicinity 
of Monticello, Georgia, Charley Jordan's 
home, where fox hunting and bird hunting 
have ever been the leading diversions. The 
old ex-slave, Uncle Aleck, was an actual 
character, well known to “Doctor” Jordan, 
into whose drug store at Monticello he 
was wont to wander frequently, especially 


in the latter days of his life. This is 
Jordan’s dialect version: 
Good morning, Uncle Aleck,” I greeted 


the old Negro as he entered the door and 
came limping back to my desk. 

“Poo'ly, poo'ly,” returned the old 
chap, as he sat down on an old box that I 


30SS, 


pointed out to him, for Aleck was a privi- 
leged character about the place. “Ah’s 
gettin’ ole,” he continued, “en’ things done 


changed; ‘taint lak it used ter be. De boll 
weevil done ruint dis country; the niggers 
is all gwine Norf. Well, de good Lawd 
made hit so.” 

The old fellow shifted to a more com- 
fortable position and proceeded: “Fust the 
Injun had this country, den de white man 
done took hit ’way from him, brung de 
nigger ovah here an’ guv him a chanst. 
But dis new nigger didn’t take de chanst, 
den the Lawd sont de boll weevil ter move 
him and bress yo’ life, dat little brown bug 
moved the nigger faster den de white man 
did the Injun. It means de end uv de 
nigger. Don’t you know ain’t no nigger 
gwine to live long in snow an’ ice, eatin’ 
light bread an’ no wathamel’ns. Only de 
quality nigger gwine to stay here en’ he 
gwine ter do well, ’cause haint nobody wait 
on yo’ en’ please yo’ lak er quality 
nigger.” 


STOPPED writing and turned in my 

chair. Old Aleck evidently took that as 
a sign that I was interested and rambled 
along in this reminiscent vein. 

‘Lawd,” he chuckled, “when Ah think uv 
them days when Ah wuz young en’ down 
on Marse John’s cotton plantashun, uv de 
nigger quartah, uy mah young Marstah, 
Marse John—dem wuz de days!” The old 
negro stopped and chuckled once more, 
then as if a sudden thought struck him, 
“Boss is Ah evah done tole yo’ uv de fox 


Boss, 


race, an’ how Marse John won Miss 
Julee?” 

While I had heard the story many 
times, I was just as much _ interested 
and told Uncle Aleck to proceed. Hand- 


ing him a cigar he tilted the box at a com- 
fortable angle, leaned against the counter 








conducted hy 


A.F. Hochwalt 


July or Walker? 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


and after lighting the weed and taking a 


few inhalations, he began: 
“Well, Boss, hit wuz dis way. Ole 
Marstah didn’t have but one chile, Marse 


John. 
Marse 


De nex’ plantashun on the souf wuz 
Carden Goolsbys an’ he had one 
chile, arterward my young missus, Miss 
Julee. Jes’ souf uv dem wuz de plantashun 
uv ole Marstah’s brother, Marse Henry, an’ 
dey had one boy, Marse Bob. Now dem 
was quality white folks an’ dey sho’ lak to 
race horses an’ hunt foxes. Marse Carden 
had er pack uv Walker houn’s, Marse Bob 
er pack of Red bone houn’s an’ mah young 
marstah er pack of July houn’s.” 


HE old negro stopped to take a few 

more puffs and seemed to see a vivid 
picture in the smoke. “One night in de 
early fall,” he continued, “Marse John tole 
me ter hitch Selam ter de buggy an’ bring 
him ‘roun’ ter de front gate. 1 knowed he 
wuz gwine ter see Miss Julee. Bof Marse 
Bob an’ Marse John wuz er lovin’ dat 
ooman, but she ain’t nebber tole dem which 
one she loves bes’. When we get dar Miss 
Julee was er settin’ on de front piazzer. 
Ah sot out in de buggy holdin’ uv Selam 
an’ makin’ lak Ah’s ’sleep. Marse John 
sot dar side er Miss Julee. Fust he talked 
mighty low-lak, but Ah knowed dat boy 
wuz sho’ argufyin’s his case. "Long ’bout 
when de moon gits high in de hebbins an’ 
Marse John done got his cheer right side 
er Miss Julee, I heerd her say, ‘John, ef yo’ 
will meet me jes’ ‘fo’ day in de mawnin’ 
wid yo’re pack uv July houn’s, beat my 
daddy’s pack uy Walker houn’s _an’ ketch 
dat Ole Scout, Ah’ll marry yo’. Ah sez 


ter myse’f, "dar gwine ter be a fox race 
in de mawnin’, 

“Now de Ole Scout, Boss, wuz er fox 
dat ain't nebber been kotched. He had 


trained e’vy littah uv houn’ pups what been 
whelped in dat section fo’ de las fo’ years, 
an’ run de tongue outen uv mos’ de fox 
houn’s in middle Georgia. 

“’Twan't long after dat *fo’ Marse John 
cum out ter de buggy an’ us start home. 
He rid fo’ Jong time lookin’ down at de 
groun’, but j jes’ fo’ we gets ter de big house 
he sez, ‘Aleck, wake me at 3 ’clock, have 
Selam saddled, turn outen de kennel, June, 
Music, Drive en’ Trailer.’ Uh, uh, talk 
*bout fox dawgs! Dem wuz sho’ fo’ houn’s 
—all by ole July hisse’f—outen Merlan’ 
bitches, an’ dey wuz named right. Er fox 





Belle the Devil, winner of more than 
thirty field trials 





nebber 


stepped on de groun’ 
on er log so light what dat 


er jumped 
Trailer dawg 
kaint smell hit, while Drive would swing 
ter de outside uv de pack an’ drive er fox 
to his def. June comes ’fo’ July an’ Ah 
ain’t nebber seed a dawg fas’ as dat little 


black an’ tan, while Music was er full 
orchistry ter herse’f. 

“After Ah done unhitched Selam an’ 
fed him, Ah went down ter de nigger 
up, mek me er ash cake an’ warm ovah 
dat ‘possum an’ taters. She turn ovah an’ 
look at me kinder foolish-lak and say, 
‘Nigger, what ails yo’ all, comin’ here dis 
time er mawnin’ tellin’ me to get yo’ all 
sumpin’ to eat?” Ah pull de kivver ofen her 
an’ say, ‘Stop talkin’ nigger an’ git me 
dat ash cake, dar gwine to be er fox 
race dis mawnin’ an’ de stakes is pow- 
erful high.” 


“Jes’ ‘fo’ hit gits 3 o'clock Ah saddled 
Selam en’ der gray mule fo’ myse’f, tur: 
dem fo’ July dawgs outen de kennel en 
meets Marse John at de front gate. We 
rid down to Miss Julee’s. Dar she sot on 
Gray Eagle en’ her nigger, Ike, er straddk 
ov er mule, wid dem Walker houn’s er 
kervoughten en’ er barkin’ en’ er kickin’ 
up mo’ fuss den er pack uv nigger dawegs 
what done denned a ‘possum. 


“Us wa’'n’t long in startin’ fo de ole 
King place whar de Ole Scout had his 
burrow. Boss, is yo’ ebber been er fox 
huntin’ on er November mawnin’ wid jes’ 
a tinge uv fros’ en’ seed de sun begin ter 
peep up in de East, when eb’by jew drap 
looked lak er diamon’ en’ all de many 


colors uv de forest wuz reflected by de 
fust ray uv light en’ de scent runnin’ "bout 
body high? Dat’s de kind uv a mawnin’ 
dis wuz, wid Miss Julee lookin’ lak de 
Queen uv Shebar en’ her smilin’ sassy-lak 
S6—EOUT dat time Ah heer a dawg bark. 

den anothah; ’twan’t no July dawg 
neithah. Miss Julee call out to Marse 
John, ‘Yo’ bettah hollah at dem _ rabbit 
dawgs uv youins,’ An’ dat nigger Ike wuz 
er grinnin’ from yere to yere. Den ’way 
crost in de big oak woods Ah heerd Trailer 
open; den June, den dat Music Box. Talk 
‘bout er nigger hollerin’! Ah woke de 
angels in hebbin’ wid my hollerin’ ter dem 
dawgs dat mawnin’ en’ ole Drive answered 
hit wid one long scream, en’ I knowed dey 
done jumped him. 

“Marse John turned to Miss Julee an’ 
say, ‘You've got ter ride dis mawnin’, hit 
gwine ter be a fox race ter de def’, while 
us make er dash fo’ de big sage hill whar 
dat ole fox allus come by. When us fust 
got to dat hill not er dawg could us hear, 
den way down Cedar crick, lak de echo 
uv dem church bells in town, comes ter 
mah yeres de soun’ uv June, Music en 
Trailer growin’ fainter en’ fainter. Den 
Ah heerd ole Drive gib one uv dem screams 

Ah knowed dey done turned him. Back 
up dat crick dey wuz bringin’ dat fox, 
growin’ louder en’ louder, den sudden-lak 
not a soun’. Ah knowed dat ole fox done 
played some trick on dem dawgs, lak 
runnin’ up some bendin’ willow on de side 
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uv de crick en’ jumpin’ to de odder side 
Den I heerd Trailer open agin en’ Ah 
knowed dem dawgs would fotch him along 
now. *Twa’n't no time fo’ us seed de fox 
cross de big bottoms en’ head fo’ de sage 
hill. 


“Oo DE fust time in dat ole fox’s life his 
tail wuz down en’ his mouf open wif 
dem dawgs in full cry not er 100 yards be- 
hind him en’ runnin’ de race ob dere lives. 
\h could stan’ hit no longer en’ ‘gin to 
pray: ‘Lawd hear dis pr’ar. Me an’ Marse 
John needs dat fox dis mawnin’. Us needs 
him right now. Gib dat June dawg de 
vings uv de dove uv de ark, Trailer de 
speed of Pharoah’s hosses; en’ let Drive 
drive dat fox lak Pharoah did dem hosses 
uv hissen in dat charry-ot race wif Ben 
Hur; let de voice uv Music be de echo 
uv de hebbenly choir, ’companied by de 
music uv David’s harp. But Lawd, don’t 
he’p dat fox none! Let de sins uv in- 
iquity burn his innards, de hot bref uv de 
debbil stifle him en’ make his feets lak 
lead.’ 

“Bout dat time Ah heerd dat fox squall 
—die squall uv def. Boss, hit’s a powerful 
sad thing, de squall uv def; an’ has yo 
ebber noticed how of'en a ooman got 
sumpin to do wif it? 

“Marse John jumped down an’ cut dat 
fox bush off an’ pin hit on Miss Julee’s 
bosom. Talk ’bout de beauty uv dat sun- 
rise, hit wa’n’t nuffin to de light in that 
ooman’s eyes. Hit meant er ooman’s sacri- 
fice, er ooman’s devotion, er ooman’s all, 
to de man she done loves. Den up rid dat 
fool nigger Ike wid all dem Walker houn’s. 
\h said, ‘Nigger yo’ done lost yer pres- 
ticage, done lost yo’ mistus—call dem 
dawgs August, fo’ hit sho’ do follow July, 
en tak "em home ter run rabbits outen de 
varden.’ ” 

When Charley Jordan told that story the 
last time at a meeting of the Georgia Field 
[rial Association, in Waynesboro, Ga., 
there were many fox hunters among thos¢« 
hird dog enthusiasts and it promptly started 
i discussion as to the relative merits of the 
Walker and the July hounds even though 
the controversy has been going on un- 
bated for a half century or more. 


Do Dogs Reason ? 
By W. G. McConnel 


HE quail season is over in Alabama for 
the first part of this year and the bird 
hunters when gathered at any of their 
favored meeting places are telling of the 
past season’s unusual and interesting ex- 
periences. In most of these anecdotes some 
dog, either unusually good or very bad, 
is the principal actor. Either some other 
fellow’s “no account” dog has failed in his 
vork or some favorite of their own has ac- 
omplished the almost impossible in find- 
ing and handling birds. 

My contribution to the dog performances 
is one that I shall always remember and 
almost makes me willing to take the floor 


pm 





“No birds in these woods” 
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The pup 


in the affirmative when the old question 
“Do dogs reason?” is having its usual de 
bate. We were hunting in the pine woods 
of southern Alabama and were accompa- 
nied by my two pointer dogs. One seven 
years old, known the district over as 
“Sally,” had lots of experience in hunting 
quail; the other, one of her pups, was just 
learning that quail hunting was his mission 
in life. Sally, in common with many good 
bird dogs, knew when she was in quail 
country and wasted no effort in hunting in 
a district where there were no quail. It is 
not unusual to see an experienced dog quit 
hunting in a district that looks like quail 
country and begin again immediately they 
get into a district where quail actually 
range. Good young dogs will hunt in these 
condemned districts, but I have never seen 
them find any quail in them. 

At the time referred to we were walking 
from one quail district to another, passing 
through a belt of heavy timber where there 
were no quail. Sally knew this and was 
not hunting; trotting along a few yards 
ahead of us she would look back and wag 
her tail as if to say “no birds in these 
woods, you must take me somewhere else 
before I can Say here are birds.” 

Suddenly she began to hunt, swinging out 
in ever widening circles and traveling at a 
greater speed than was her custom when 
merely hunting quail. In a few minutes 
she decided which way the game had gone, 
and started off at full speed in that 
direction. 

We had become curious as to what had 
so excited her so we went to where she 
first became interested and luckily found 
the recently made track of a wild turkey 
On other quail hunts Sally had undoubtedly 
scented wild turkey but this was the first 
time she had attempted to hunt them. By 
the time we had found the track she had 
disappeared over the top of a low pine 
covered ridge about 200 yards away and 
as there seemed to be nothing else to do, 
we followed after her. The whole pro- 
ceeding had taken so little time that the 
pup had not realized what was happening 
and so had remained with us. As we pro- 
ceeded we called him in to be sure that he 
did not interfere with the suddenly changed 
object of the hunt. 


WE HAD gone less than 4% of a mile, 
proceeding rather leisurely, and had 
passed over the first low ridge and were 
ascending the next one when we saw “on 
the sky line” topping that ridge the waving 
heads and necks of four big gobblers. We 
dropped down where we stood catching the 
pup in the same motion and as all the 
turkeys were very much interested in some- 
thing behind them they did not notice us. 
They came slowly towards us, continually 
craning their necks to look back where 
they had come from, and we, flat on the | 








Sergeant’s Skip Flea Soap will kill your 
dog’s fleas, an put his coat in fine con- 
dition. Sergeant’s Dog Food builds 
strength. Write for a free copy of Ser- 
geant’s Dog Book giving full information 
on care of dogs. Also free advice on 
your dog’s Health. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 
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DOG "iD Foon 
FAMOUS DOG RE rT. 


For nearly 60 years dog owners everywhere have 
relied upon Glover’s Remedies. 
CONVULSIONS and RUNNING FITS are acon- 
stant danger. Shorten the attacksand speed recovery 
with GLOVER’S NERVE SEDATIVE 
GLOVER’S CONDITION PILLS 
FREE ON REQUEST 
Glover’s new complete 48 page Guide 
Book. It tells you how to recognize and 
treat fits and other dog ailments. Also 
bulletins on CATS or FOXES or RAB- 
BITS. Our Veterinarian will give you 
free advice on any animal disease. 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Bex 3, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Bird Dog’s Palace 


CoMPORTABLE, convenient and attractive, it is one of the 
/ most highly praised possessions of the American Sports- 
men’s equipment. Clamps rigidly on the running-board of 
any car, and is adjustable so that it does not touch the body. 
Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 
2-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or setters as well as 
other breeds, and is adjustable to fitall cars. Alsoa De Luxe 
trunk rack model. Price $20.00. Immediate Shipment. 
Mfd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri 
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HERMOSA KENNELS. 
JUNE PUPPY BARGAINS | 

Pedigreed Stock 

Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 

Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 

Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 

Pekingese. 


Purebred Unpedigreed St. Bernards 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 
Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs | 
The best for less | 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal | 


DENVER, COLORADO 














WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 


by Prize Winners, sired by 
CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT 
Strong, healthy, playful. Best PAL and 
CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. Guarantee 
safe delivery. General Crack at Stud, $25. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 
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vround in the short grass and peeping 
through the trees, were almost as much in- 
terested as they were in what they saw 


behind them. In a few moments we 

discovered the cause of their curious 

actions. . , 
It was old Sally a few yards behind 


them, herding these wary and suspicious 
birds back to where she knew she had left 
us. As they came closer we sensed what 
was happening and it was the most inter- 
esting sight [ had seen in many years 
hunting experience in many places. 

A pointer dog driving the wariest and 
wisest wild bird in this country just as a 
well trained collie drives sheep. When 
the turkeys would stop Sally did likewise 
and almost stiffen to a point, then after 
this very slight pause, she would slowly 
and carefully make a short step forward; 
she seemed seconds in raising a front foot, 
placing it carefully down and then repeat- 
ing the movement with each of her other 
feet. This very slow forward movement 
would have the effect of causing the tur 
keys to trot along a few yards and then 
Sally would follow a passo do gato, creep- 
ing along like a cat. -This process was 
repeated several times as we stood and 
watched. It seemed much longer than it 
really was, watching the wise dog care 
fully and craftily driving her new kind of 
back toward the hunters. She did 


game 
not succeed in getting them quite up 
to us, for when they were just out oi 
gun range the pup, which we had al- 


most forgotten, either saw or scented Sally 
or the turkeys and attracted attention to 
himself by wriggling. The turkeys sens- 
ing that they were between two dogs 
immediately took flight, one being unfor- 


tunate in that he flew directly over us 
and was killed. 
The fact that we had bagged a wild 


turkey on a quail hunt was not nearly as 
important to us and caused much less dis- 
cussion than in trying to arrive at a satis- 
factory explanation as to how Sally got 
around and behind those turkeys and 
headed them back towards where she knew 
she had left her hunters. We _ have 
hunted with Sally a long time and have 
seen her on other occasions apparently 
draw conclusions from experience. It 
would seem quite possible that in this case 
“she had a plan.” Or was it all just an 
accident ? 


American Brown Spaniel 


7;DITOR Outdoor Life :—I have read so 

much about various breeds of dogs, and 
their work, in your magazine, but I have 
never seen anything about a dog such as | 
I bought him through an adver- 
tisement as an American Brown spaniel. 
If he is such I cannot see the need for im- 
porting, as he is just a little better than 
any other that I have had the pleasure of 
hunting with. 

He weighs 35 pounds and is all brown. 
He will hunt anything that comes within 
my range and he seems to know how to 
hunt any class of game. He is an ideal 
retriever and a very fast swimmer, can be 
directed when out in the water by simply a 
motion of the hand. I can even make him 
dive and he will bring in the wooden decoys 
when told to do so. 

This past fall we drove to Thief Lake 
and of course found it dry (thanks to 
draining) so had to look elsewhere, natur- 
ally losing the opening day thereby. The 
next day ducks were hard to get. My wife, 
a friend of mine and myself shot four 


possess. 


ducks, but Mr. Brownie, the conservation- 
ist, found fourteen cripples in the mud and 
rushes near a pass. 

He is the best pheasant dog around these 
parts; almost certain on live birds as well 
is cripples. 


He works within range and 
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when tracking he is very fast and that is 
what one requires for pheasants or they 
will keep very far ahead of a dog. It also 
makes the hunter step lively. 

My wife never cared much for hunting 
until she saw this dog work; now she won't 
stay home and has developed into a very 
fine shot with both shotgun and rifle. Last 
fall I tried this dog on chicken which 
turned out to be mostly grouse (pinnated). 
It was very hot and dry, but we bagged 
twenty-three birds. There were six in the 
party; three women and three men. It 
was hard enough on the men, but I still do 
not see how the women stood the grind. 
Brush and weeds higher than our heads 
and numerous swampy places which were 
almost impassable. Even under these hard 
conditions, the little brown dog never lost 
a bird. On several occasions he found and 
retrieved birds that had been down and 
running for an hour or more. 

After that hunt I talked to men with 
springers and bird dogs who frankly ad- 





Mr. Brownie after a day's work 


mitted that it was too hot and dry for 
their dogs to work. Now the question with 
me is, can this dog be an exception or is 
there such a breed as the American Brown 
spaniel? Every now and then I run across 
an old-timer out hunting and he has noth- 
ing but praise for this breed, but always 
adds that they have not seen one in a long 
time. 

Perhaps I had better describe him. He 
is curly-coated, has a bushy tail, a very 
broad chest and is about 18 inches tall. 
Hope some other readers may be able to 
tell more about this very useful sort of a 
dog. As for me there will never be any 
other kind of an all round dog here. 


Minn. Ken MULLER. 
Queries 
General Shyness 
Editor:—I read the article, ‘This Thing Called 


Gun-shyness,”” in the March issue of Ovutpoor 
Lire and there are a few questions I would like 
to ask. I have an Irish water spaniel, two 


years old, which I raised myself. I took him out 
hunting pheasants when a year old, with another 
well trained dog of the same breed. At first the 
pup did not know what it was all about, but in 
time he did not mind the shooting and 
began to follow the old dog. During the past 
winter I took him out alone, hunting rabbits and 
found him gun-shy. The least noise, even the 
back fire of an automobile, would cause .him to 


a short 


flinch as though scared to death. He is water 
shy also. On land he will retrieve anything I 
throw out for him, but never anything that I 
throw into water. I do not know what to do 
about it. He is the most affectionate dog I ever 
saw Can you tell me what has gone wrong 


with him? —C. K. C., Neb. 


Answer:—The fact that the dog did not show 
any special fear of the gun on the first occa- 
sion when you had him out with an _ experi- 
enced companion does not imply that the puppy 
was not frightened. No doubt the presence of 
the older dog kept him from showing his fright, 
but he fear dur- 


was storing up a subconscious 





ing all of this time. The fact that you did no 
more shooting over him until a year later 
conclusive evidence that he was far from beir 


accustomed to the gun, and when you had him out 


alone and began banging away without rega: 
to his actions, it brought all this fear back t 
him, as it will to any dog that has not bee 


brought up to the sound of the gun from a puppy 
He did just what was to be expected and tl! 
gun-shyness was unquestionably brought abx 
by these thoughtless actions. 
While you do not actually say so, it is jy 
possible that he has been made water shy in tl 
same manner; perhaps forced hi: 
into the water before he had any experience. | 


you actually 


is a much longer and more tedious job to cure 
dog of gun or water shyness than to keep hi 
from these faults It 
sary to have a world of patience and even the 
the person who has the 
troubles is very frequently not able to overcon 
them 


acquiring will be nece 


same been cause of tl 


Try light loads at feeding time when his mit 
is occupied with his food. Fire at a 
from him pay no attention to hin 
leaves his food do not do any furth 
but let him that day Ti 
again the next day and the next In 
hunger will 
be a great help. 


long di 
tance and 
If he 
shooting, alone for 
time h 
least tin 
learns the 


fear, or at 
When 
fear, he will 
but at best it 
It is much the same with wat 
the 
him to 


overcome his 
may he once 


is nothing to gradually becon 


more confident, requires patien 
ind intelligence. 
Do not force him into water. Coa 
shallow pond and get 
sticks or other objects near the 

throwing them so they fall a few 
shallow water. In time they may be thrown out 
farther, but not until the dog has discovered that 
water is not going to hurt him There are mat 

little things this that 
followed, but the principal thing is a cool head o1 
the part of the trainer. A good book that should 
he a help to you in your “The 
Working Dog and His 
be obtained through this 


shyness. 
him to a retric 
shore, gradual] 
inches into tl 


other along line may |! 


endeavors is 
which may} 
department.—A. F. H 


Education,” 


A Spaniel-Beagle Cross 

Editor:—I have a small springer spaniel bitcl 
not much larger than a cocker, that I use to hunt 
rabbits with. She is a good router, but cann 
drive a rabbit after it is once afoot. This, | 
the case with all dogs of th 
Would it be practical to cros 
her with a good-sized beagle? I like a dog that 
hunts the brush and has the ability to work da 


understand, is 


spaniel variety. 


after day. I would not want to sacrifice thes« 
qualities in order to get trailing ability 
an. & 35 Ge 

Answer:—We have never been believers 


crossing breeds, the hazard is too great for what 
may be expected. According to modern thought 
the parents do not transmit themselves, but pas 
on the stream of germ cells which they 
themselves have sprung. You may get a litte 
in which all of the progeny resemble the si: 
or dam in physical as well as mental attributes 
on the other hand, they may be divided and part 
of the litter take after the male side and the 
other part the female side. Crossbreds, at best 
are an uncertainty and should breed these 
the next generation*is likely to bring out all th 
various factors that the law of Mendel points 
Spaniels are good routers and as a rule 
excellent retrievers. They, or at least many of 
them, will take up the trail of a wounded rabbit 
a crippled bird, but they are not trail 


from 


you 


out. 


or locate 


ers like the hound varieties. Why not secure a 
beagle for this purpose and keep your spanic 
also, thus making up a team for a diversity of 


work, such as usually falls to the lot of dog 


used for mixed shooting?—A. F. H. 


Cedar Shavings 
I am trying to obtain the address of 
shay 
Cai 


Editor :- 
the individual or firm that offers red-cedar 
ings put up in bales as bedding for dogs. 
you enlighten me?—H. W. V., Fla. 


Answer:—At present we have no one on our 
list offering cedar shavings, but we have had 
frequent inquiries of the same nature. Since red 
cedar shavings make the best kind of bedding. 


especially during the summer months, as_ they 
ward off fleas and other vermin, it seems that 
dealers in this commodity should make their 


known.-——A. F. H 
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General Advice on Worms 
Question My hunting dog has tapeworms. Ad- 
treatment.—E. R. T., Ariz 


Answer:—Tetrachlorethylene capsules, one mil 
each 10 pounds weight, is effective and safe 
tment for almost every kind of intestinal 
asite. It should only be given after all foods 

ntaining fats or oils have been withheld for a 
le of days. One-half hour after its ad- 
istration, a dose of epsom salts should be giv 
in the proportion of % level teaspoonful for 
h 10 pounds weight. Arecolin is the most 


oved tapeworm remedy. The dose is % 
for a 15-pound dog. A large hunting dog 
be given 1 grain in divided doses. All 


rm medicine should be repeated in ten days to 
ite whatever worms have developed from 
after worming, before they in turn reach 
ual maturity and d 


ys.—A. A. H. 


isseminate another crop of 


Chronic Wound 
Question:—My great dane’s foot was 
auto over a year ago Three surgeons 
ve operated. The dog still has a very painful, 
rge, suppurating, open wound. Please advise 


tment.—W. J. B., Mo. 


crushed 


Answer:—The paw probably has numerous de- 

hed fragments of dead, splintered bone scat- 
tered throughout the swollen area adjacent to 
he suppurating raw surface. This cannot be 
healed until all diseased tissue has been com- 
letely removed. Sometimes amputation of the 
ntire paw is the only solution. A cancer may 
even develop therein after prolonged irritation. 
If it is a hind leg he will not miss it, as normal 
dogs frequently use only three legs. 

After a thorough scraping, swab the wound 
three times daily with the following lotion: tan- 
ic acid 2 ounces, Pyoktanin % ounce, bathing 


cohol 1 pint.—A. 4. H. 


Eczema Due to Abscess of the Anal Glands 
Question:—My dog tries desperately to bite 
nself about the hips and base of the tail. He 
ts down and drags himself along the rough 
round. The itching is continuous and must be 
rrible. Please advise me.—E. B., Wis. 


Answer:—The anal glands which are situated 
either side of the rectum often become en- 
orged and the ducts become clogged because 
nsufficient roughage is used in the food, and a 
laxative condition of the excreta prevents suffi 
ient pressure being exerted on the glands to 
expel the contents. When engorged and filled 
vith pus, the poisons are absorbed by the sys- 
em, and eczema and itching become intense 
The glands should be emptied once a week by 
ressure on either side of the anal opening 
Although most dog men regard the above-men 
oned symptoms as characteristic of worms, the 
mptoms do not necessarily indicate the presence 

f these parasites.—A. A. H. 

Near-Sighted 
Question:—My 18-month-old Llewellin setter 
s defective eyesight and sees only near-by 
hjects. His eyes have a peculiar, greenish, shiny 


Can you advise ?—C. E. B., Iil. 


Answer:—Your dog probably has a weakness 

paralysis of the ciliary muscle that normally 
ontracts the iris (pupil) of the eyes so that 
the pupils are larger than normal. If this is 
he case put Eserine eye ointment into the eyes 
very six hours until the pupils are contracted 

normal size. When left dilated too long the 
ntense light injures the optic nerve and perma- 
ent blindness results.—A. A. H. 


xpression. 


Distemper Infection 
Question:—How soon would it be safe to place 
dog in a disinfected kennel that has previously 
een infested with distemper.—J. N. R., Calif. 
Answer:—No one can state accurately how 

ong an infection may live in the soil or bedding 


though six months might make it reasonably safe. 


Better immunize the new tenant with the English 
Method Homigen and protect your pet against 


future infection as well as that of the kennel in 


‘ 


nestion 4. 4:'H 
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‘SnakeLore 
byW.A.Bevan 


Wins the Grand Prize 





Question I am sending you a chipping trom 
the Portland Oregonian I think the writer is 
entirely wrong in what he says about the pos 
tion of a rattlesnake’s rattles and I would like 


your opinion.—G. H., Ore 


Answer :—Many thanks for the clip] } 
thing in the clipping is all wet. The smallest 


rattlesnake is the Southern Pygmy rattlesnake 
Sistrurus miliarius) and it attains a length of 18 
inches Rattlesnakes are not cannibals and 


the rattlesnakes have the rattles set vertical to the 
ground. Copperheads, moccasins, garter snakes 
all the water snakes as well as the rattlesnakes 
retain the eggs within the oviducts throu 
incubation period and bring forth living youn 

H. J. Peterson, who sent that stuff to the 
Portland Oregonian, wins the grand prize f 
crowding the maximum number of mistakes 
the smallest space. There is no one so dumb as 
the man who does not know that he does not know 
and I suppose that is why so many of that kind 
like to get into the papers. 

I sometimes think that papers prefer the crazy 


stuff to any other. It was a newspaper man who 
said that if he wrote the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, his editor would not 


print it W. A. B 


Two Fakes 


Question I am enclosing herewith the record 
of the killing of a huge snake in the state of 
Kansas. What do you think of this I hear 


that the cobra has been introduced into northern 
California by Hindoo fakirs or worshippers of 
snakes and that this snake now exists in a wild 


California.—R. R. M., Tea 


state in 
Answer:—The Kansas snake story grew out of 


a publicity stunt worked up by a man with a 
carnival in a neighboring town who intended to 


exhibit at Cedar Point later. The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer published the low-down on the story 
on July 23 There are no wild cobras in Cal 

fornia That is just one more story W. A. B 


Sermon on Extermination 
Editor We have long been interested 
of your excellent articles and column 


readers 
Perhaps 
you can be of service in solving the problem at 
hand. 

A friend of mine recently purchased an aban 
doned farm. He intends to use it during the 
season as a hunting preserve and also intends 
to spend some time there over the week-end dur 
ing the summer The place is overrun with 
snakes, mostly of the garter, bull, and small 
green varieties. 

Even though we have discovered none of the 
dangerous kinds, the 
party are constantly in fear of even the harmless 


women members of the 
varieties that we have seen. Question Can you 
tell us of an effective trap or means of extermi- 
nating same? We have found quite a few small 
green snakes in the chinking of an old log house 
Would it be possible to get 
rid of these by fumigating with sulphur or for 
maldehyde ?—C. B., Pa. 


located on the farm 


Answ er I know of no royal road tor tra 
ping snakes—I wish I did—and about the on 
way you can exterminate them is by killing t 
snakes as you find them. Fumigating would 
only drive out the snakes which happened to be 


p- 
ly 


} 
1¢ 


in the house and would not prevent the same 
snakes or others from coming in again 

Killing the bull snakes would be ver 
because they are doing you a lot of good 


foolish 
by 
feeding on the young mice and rats when they 
find them in the nests, and the garter, and green 
snakes are as inoffensive as humming birds I 
would no more think of telling you how to ex 
terminate these snakes—if I knew—than I would 
think of telling you how to exterminate larks, red 
birds, or linnets. The snakes do not need work 
ing on as much as the people who are needlessly 
afraid of them. If you feel that you must Fill 
every snake on the place go right on down the 
line and kill every other living thing. Go into a 
museum and familiarize yourself with copper- 
heads and then make it your business to kill 
every copperhead and 
leave the rest alone, just as you would kill 
dangerous or predatory hawks and owls and spare 


rattlesnake you see, but 


the hundreds of harmless and inoffensive birds 


W. A. B. 





FIRST 
AID 


Doctors and snake experts 
recommend suction as the most 
effective first aid treatment 
for snake bite. The compact 
Venex Snake Bite Pocket 
Packet contains a_ sturdy 
lass suction tube, U. 8. Ar- 
my tourniquet, lancet, anti- 
septic swab, aromatic spirits 
of ammonia for shock treat- 
ment and a paper drinking 
cup. Complete in a pocket size metal, weather- 
proof and waterproof container 

Manufactured by the largest safety equipment house in 
the West { your dealer cannot supply, sent prepaid for 
$3.7§. Money back if not entirely satisfied. 


























White Collie Pups 


rhe most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 


Free Catalogue. 
Comrade FarmKennels 





Galion, Ohio 






Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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Sportsmen--- 


Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
Outdoor Painting. 


} The Original | 
| Paintings 


| which have been reproduced on Outdoor 
| Life covers will be sold for a fraction of 
j their cost. 
| Price upon inquiry— Painting goes to first 
person getting check to this office 
Cover paintings reproduced in February, 
March, April, May and June, emg oe } 
uary, February, March, April, May, July, | 
November and December, 1931; February, 
August and December, 1930; February and 
June, 1929 
IG out these issues and see if it’s 
worth your while to have one of 
these beautiful paintings hanging in 
| your den. Then write: 


| Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, Ill. 
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your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and 

you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. Address all orders to Mount Morris, Illinois. 
| 
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— —_ — — | 
- SS FOR SALE—Japanese Silkie eggs, $2.00 per doz POUNTERS. Champion Comanche Zigfield, Carolina 
$4 Oo per 50, $12.00 per 100 Guaranteed not over Frank, Pohic breeding four months old Guaranteed 
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Lexington, Pa. 9-2 tr aining, or money refunded Sent on approval without 
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_STANL'S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO. Bo 1358 Holmes Park.Me. | | FERRETS at depression prices. W. H. Campbell, B. 2, | {#ctlon_suaranteed. LaRue Kennels, LaRue, Ohio. _ 

— — New London, Ohio 4-3 REGISTERED IRISH WATER Spaniels, genuine top 
_— inde aietindndn athens ~ o-cgacgge knot, rat-tail strain, from imported stock Also 

RABBITS a SUPPL IES. Facey Corp. ‘ Box R-2 lead g Cl pakes, all both breed Minn 

MAKE $10 Wallkill, N tf deac grass 1esapeake a age 0th yreeds. ai inne 

,000.00 A YEAR ar } sota_ cot Rush _ City, Minn a 
os . _ ead: —— ~ | $40.00 BUYS thoroughly trained four year old female 
raising rabbits for us. We pay up to Kennel } _ coonhound, redbone and bluetick breed mixed, fifteer 
$12.00 each. This is a real proposition days trial with written money back guarantee. Tor 
and you can make some real money. Send | YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest | Dalton, Hazel, Kentucky. 

25c¢ for complete information that explains puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER youngsters that wi 

everything. Send at once and find out. = sontnose a. 4 and Smooth Fox Terriers. hunt this fall, bred and raised right, proven strains 

oberman nschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, Several trained dogs. Th s H. Pratt, Kingsport 
THE EASTERN RABBITRY ee a a Ey and Irish Terriers. Satis- —“aheag viata anaes er : sec wr . 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- — — 

New Freedom, Pa. R. No. 1, Box K. Fifth, Denver, Cale. . ae _— *¢ | AIREDALES THAT ARE Airedales. Here you cat 

= get what you want, individuality, quality and breed 

_ — » | — we KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for ing Mrs. G. G. Knox, Box 590, Danbury, Conn. 

| sale -clas 8 ° 3S ; DEW a a a mane . 

Pheasant E » fon. Wolk andl Coveted te houede, “bentig | GREYHOUND REGISTERED DOGS. and bitches. 
e hounds, youngsters: started on game. Also pointers and kind you beat the other fellow with. | Breeding tells 

We now have for sale ten varieties of eggs. Prompt setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
shipments with fertility guaranteed. Free Folder. logue 10c. 12-tf | THREE HIGH-CLASS HOUNDS trained on coon, skunk 
HIGHLAND PHEASANTRY, R14, Troy, Ohio | FIRST CLASS COON and combination hounds at sum- | , #24 opossum. Trial. Also young Red. Bone hounds 
cto ~ mer time prices on 60 days trial Also trained | Arthur Sampey, Springfield, Mo emuangeiiiadinna : 
rabbithounds $22.50 a pair on 30 days trial. Satis- COONHOUND, FOXHOUND = and RABBITHOUND 
faction guaranteed D.__D. Scott, Lawrenceburg, Tenn pups, purebred, $6.00 pair. Trained hounds cheap 

Raise rT MALAYANS From INDIA GOSSETTS OL D FASHIONED lonceared black and tan Macon Cawthon, Alma, Ark. 

rom bugle voiced American Hounds. Trained hounds, bred | pENIGREED IRISH WATER SPANIEL PUPS. Curly 
re « big Mones bw Zur Raseite. Ye bitches, puppies Descriptive illustrated catalog 10c Coated. Fate tailed. $15, $10. Gail Kreymborg, At 
er" Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio 6-6 kinson, Nebr. 

fatness FU . IND E, MISSOURI SXCurrsewal PEDIGREED  ceniness teenie ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10 

——— — -—-- ——— — - Duppies, trained parentage, trained 1 esired. ea- z 8 )27, Jackso ‘ente Yhic 
MAKE MONEY RAISING squabs and fancy pigeons sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, a oo a ee wy = 

Giant White Kings, Homers, Carneaux, Mondaines, Denver, Colo. tf — = ——- —_- —_ —_-— 
Fantails, Tumblers, Turbits, Owls, Magpies, Swallows, = — - = SMITH BASSETHOUND KENNELS Spring Valley 
Nuns, Priests, Pouters and many others. Finest breeds SPRINGER SPANIELS, workers and winners, trained Ohio. Illustrated descriptive folder, price list 10 
obtainable Write for circular. Potomac Pigeon Lofts, dogs, broods, and six wonderful litters of pups, quality 6-6 
. - . > . . g r| »@, , 3 es {. Ss - — - — Ps 2 
Hor 5019. Cherrydale, Va. ___ | stock priced right. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokava. | COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, black beauties, eligible 
WILD GEESE, Canadas, Hutchins, Blue, Snow, White | : . — ~ - Dugger Kennels, La Junta, Colo. 6-2 

Fronted bought and sold. Will buy or trade for SPRINGER SPANIELS. GERMAN Pointers. Puppies, . . 
Whistling Swan, or cackling Geese. Blue Goose Farm, grown stock, best bloodlines. Field Beneh type. Send ° 
Sioux City, lowa for stud cards. Platte Inveresk Kennels, es | Trapping 

sane Daa TT = = — : ; | Nebr. | _ 
RINGNECK PHEASANT exgs May 1 to 30 setting of | 4 7 T) > i ee ; "e 

Avian gi 2h. hamitat $100. trom ‘hasty “Nathern | GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedlareed, gg By TP By 
birds Winnebago Game Farm, 4 Stevens Cirele, loveable, intelligent house dogs. $25 to $35. Her- | vA Gibbs “&S “s a, I a 13 Jeff . St., Che ter, _Pa 
Oshkosh, Wis mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf A. Gibbs on, inc., to Jerr cent : - 
RINGNECK PHEASANT eggs from unrelated birds, TRI-ME KENNELS, Savannah, Tenn., offers for sale— 

May to June 15th l5e each; from June 15th 12%c coon, fox, cat, deer and rabbit hounds. ‘Trial, prices Camera and Photo Supplies" 
each prepaid, Rivers ide Phea asantry, Monticello, Ind . rea asonable. Write for price list and descriptions. | MAKE MONEY IN Photography Learn quickly at 
LOOK—IMPORTED DARK German Fitch, classy ban- IRISH SETTER—at stud—champion “Kenridge Kinsman } home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 

tams, silkies, cochins, fancy pheasants, eggs, circular | _—fourteen champions lis sted in pedigree—send for } jt. Experience unnecessary. American School of Photo 
for —-.. Askea_ Fur Farm, Washington, lowa Lied | literature. S. V Hankins, Hendersonville, Tenn. | graphy, Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
THOUSANDS OF GUARANTEED quality pheasant and | IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired ae 2-1 

bantam eggs, l5e and chix 27e. Nelson Pheasantry, fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or FILM DEVELOP ED. an and 6 prints 25c (silver). Send 
58 and Cleveland, Lincoln, Nebr | guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf for Price List. Shumilo, 1721 Ellen Street, Chicago. 
KINGNECK PHEASANTS, pure bred stock, selected | AIREDALES—Choice, Pedigreed puppies from World's eR an Sl tA a te Sees. 2 
birds. Eggs, 15—$2.50 Hundred—$14.00 Maekr’s best bloodlines. Safe delivery, satisfaction guaranteed. SELL YOUR SNAPSHOTS List of 100 publishers 
Pheasant Farm, Flatonia, Texas Lawrence Gartner, Lexington, Ohio. 25e, Snyder Co., 28 West 18th Street, New Yor 
EGGS—BREEDING STOCK—Fancy  Pheasant—Ring- | SURINGER SPANIELS. IDEAL PHEASANT DOGS. | - 
necks—Mutants—silkies—Ducks. Paramount Game Farm raised puppies. Reasonable. Pryor & Dosdale, | 
Farm, Martinsville, Indiana. _ 7 - 6-2 | Red Wing, Minn. a 
BOA CONSTRICTORS, tame, 1 feet, $6.00; 6 feet, FOR SALE—Police puppies, Strongheart bloodlines. | 

$15.00. Stamp for complete price list Laredo Zoo Shipped C. O. on approval. Thomas Dailey, 4 
Kird Co., Laredo, Texas Hannaford, N. D. 1-6 es By Lieut.-Col. 
HAVE SOME FINE Chinese Ringneck pheasant eggs | SPRINGER SPANIELS—beautiful, husky puppies, | NS J. H. Patterson 

for sale, price reasonable. E. Keppart, Route 2, eligible, males $20.00, females $15.00. BR. Hillman, x New, revised and enlarged 
Flemington, W. Va Bangall, N. —_ —_ edition of this most popu- 

a . sagnaes - . > “Ee TOQISTE > " a 
TURKEN EGGS—half turkey, half chicken, the coming | GREAT DANE — a peoples. Reusonable. | |. lar book. 

breed. $3.00 for 13 delivered. Chas. Rue, Minerva, Tanana Kennels, teamboat prings, Colo 5-6 . A thrilling story of how 
Ohio. ee : eas ST. BERNARD PUPS, $25 and $50 with American =. S the man-eating lions which 
FIFTEEN MALE COONS, extra large and dark, for nel_papers._ R._B. Colby, Loyal, Wis 3 ee een “eusltp 

dog training, $10.00 each. F. Klett, La Valle, Wis BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $15. aa | community were nally 

- ; 7 __ 6-3 dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas Sept. 32 — — — “aoe 
BEST SILVER FOX, $100.00 pair. Pens over-crowded. COONHOUND PUPS, 4 mo. $4.00 Ben Speelman, dies. Sis w thout 2 
July Ist delivery. Box 912, La Grande, Oregon Fredericksburg Wayne Co Ohio one of the most popular 
: = : : : - : : — ——o = books among sportsmen that 
PHEASANTS, Golden, Silver, Amherst, Ringnecks. I BEAGLES, RABBIT, COON Hounds, broken. Puppies w ; ver had the pleas- 
ni . ~ “wr a e have ever had the ple 
aim to satisfy. Clarence Carlson, Ashland, _Wis. 1-6 M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa 2-6 cewremeet ene ure of offering for sale 
- — : ah ae ahaathe + 6. PATTERSON . . 
BRED FEMALE FERRETS $5.00 each C. 0. D. Males | SPRINGER SPANIEL FEMALE pups, $10.00, eligible. * 
$2.50. H. Almendinger, Rocky Ridge, Ohio 6-3 Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. an C $2.50 Postpaid 
FOR SALE: Quail, Doves, and Rare Pheasants. x BEAGLE PUPS, males $8.50, females $7.50. Floyd 

V. Patton, Hollister, California Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio a 6-2 ° 

RINGNECK PHEASANT eggs. J Hl. Ledbetter, Mt. | TRAINED RABBIT and beagle hounds Outdoor Life Book Shop 


Gilead 


Ed Leichtle 
5-2 


Cold Spring, Kentucky 


Mount, Morris, Ill. 








BOND 





Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 








“PACIFIC’”’ Speed 
Reloading Tool 


Reload for Economy and Accuracy 


Reloads at less than one 
cent a round. $13.00 to 622.00. 





Reloading Suy g Supplies | 
Front and Rear Sights 


” Telescope Sights or Mounts 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


, San Francisco, California 








Final Winchester Sale 





A once in a lifetime opportunity to buy for way less than whole- 
sale the latest Model Winchester 55 light-weight takedown half 

steel tapered 24-inch bble 
25-35 and .32 W. S. only. Brand new and shipped 
original Winehester factory boxes. p 
attached $4.00 additional. Leather and canvas takedown 


For cash in full we pack jointed rod free, 


Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., Boston, Mass. 


LEANAWICK 


“creeping” oil, specially devel- 
oped by experts for modern firearms. ) 

















Send 10c for generous sample 
and learn about our Special Combination Offer 
The uw tnner of our os 


‘PACIFIC GUN “SIGHT co. 
, San Francisco, Clitornia 


Name Contest ie H.E 





Improve Your ee SHOOTING 


_ with a "SURE GRIP" 





FRANK A. PACHMAYR CO., 
1232 Grand Ave., 


ELOADING SUPPLIES | 


Stamp for Catalogue. 








W.JOSEPH O'CONNOR, 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate ——— get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 


Gun repairs, remodeling, and special 
. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St.. Erie, Pa. 

















GUNSMITHING—building of 


FOU R POW E R nev new ’ 
Want eighti power wide objective lens 
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Arms 
$350.00 O-Under, 16 ga. 8 mm, $125.90; $200.00 Smith 
Ventilated, Ejectors, single trigger, MBeavertail fore 
arm, $100.00; Lefever-Ejectors Beavertail, full, $40.00; 
Lefever single ventilated, new, $25.00; Win, Trap ex 
tension slide, $35.00; Monte Carlo Stock, $45.00; Win 
10 ga., $15.00; Win. 16 ga., $25.00; 30-06 Sedgely 
$40.00; 30-06 Savage, $25.00; 30-30 W 4 $27.00; 
30-30 W. 94, $17.00; 30-US W. 95, $15.00; 32 20 
Rem. Special, tools, $20.00; 32-20 Colt, tool $10.00; 
32-20 W. single, tools, $10.00; 32 S&W, $15.00. Thomas, 

104° 8S. 7th, Minneapolis, | Minn 
GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 


American Rifleman will be 
coin or stamps, to cover costs, This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 2-tf 
WINCHESTER 

Model 52-32 


sent you for ten cents, 









brand new takedow 


half, 38 - full I 


BARGAINS—AIl 
20, 44/40 





yazine 














24” bblis $19.85 Model 94-25/35 2 
magazine, 26” bbl. $21.95 Latest Mode 
weight half magazine, nickel teel 2 bl ) 
$24.95, and .32 W. S. $26.95 Shipped c 0. D. exam 
ination for $5.00 M. O For cash in full jointed rod 
free. Baker & Kimball, 38 South St., Boston tf 
OVERSTOCKED 30-06 cartridges $2.00 the 100, 30-06 
expanding $2.50 the 100, 30-06 boat-tail $3.00 the 
100, Krag $3.50 the 100, 303 British $2.50 the 100 
30 and 35 Remington Automatic and 303 Savage $3.00 
the 100, 32 S&W long 38-40 and 44-40 $1.25 the 100 
38 Automatic $2.00 the 100, 45 Automatic $2.50 the 
100 D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas 
CONVERT YOUR MILITARY rifle to sporting type 
with high comb, pistol grip, new butt plate oil 
finish $6.00 Price list, picture of four remodeled rifles 
lOc Fine walnut gunstock blanks $2.90 4. E. Warner 
& Son, 2512 Pleasant Valley Ave Altoona, Pa 
COMPLETELY INLE TTED and fitted walnut stock and 
extension slide handle blanks for Model 12 Win 
chesters. Stocks $2.50 Handles $2.00 Postpaid 
John Crowe, 2713 Duncan St St. Josep Mo 
SAVE MOUNTING CHARGE New Zeiss 2% hunting 
scopes $25.00 Domestic mounts $9.00 Best German 
mounts $12.00 to $15.00 No mounting harges t 
customers c. § Dietz Cheyenne, Wyo 
NOW IS THE TIME to buy that 3-bbl. gun you have 
always wanted We are closing out our sample gur 
at bargain prices Send stamp for list Baker & Kin 
ball, 38 South St., Boston, Mass tf 
BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD ~ $3 00; 45 auto Colt 
$2.00; ae. . 4 Long Luger barrel arms and am 
munition price list free PACIFIC ARMS, Box 427 
San Francisco, California June °'32 
SALE REMINGTON REPEATER _ twelve gi *, trap 
grade model twenty-nine, nearly new hirty -five 
dollars with case © ly le ‘Tidball Brookings, S. Dak 
SELL—52 Winches ster with Lyman Scope, A-1 condition 
$35.00 20 Remington pump, $15.00 Cc. L. Parham 
Hooker, _ Okla. 
TRADE—C ‘OMB INATON Templar and Shrine charm for 
5 or more power scope sight M. C. Hodges, George 
town Tex 
GUN RESTOC KING, PLAIN or fancy Prices reason 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St Xenia, Ohi 
July 32 





GUNSMITHING, stocking, bluing. 





Antiques re 


Prices reasonable _ Bailey 7, Lisbon, N. H -7 
RIFLE TELESCOPE mountings, selling out F. Decker, 
814 George St., Chicago, Ill 9-5 


Homesteads and Lands 
TROUT FARM—75 thousand rainbow all <iz 
dance pure spring water Close to railroad 
maker and excellent location for 
work, Price twenty-seven 
write Box 655, Wray, Colo 
FOR SALE,—TIdeally located 
hunting lodge in the Kettle 
Co Pennsylvania Send 10c in 
to S. A. Sweeley, Renovo, Pa 
SUMMER RESORT 160 
and stream trout fishing 
sportsmen only. Write 
Vista, Colorado 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., sas 
City Kansas 1-6 
OFFER FOR TRADE 40 acres valuable farm land 
near river and highway Want trains bird-dog 
Rudolf Bodenhomer, Mountain Home, Ark 
FREE HOMESTEADS (New Openings) 
Land, gold, fur Map—letails $1.00 F. G. Thor 
son, _Sheridan, , Oregon 


”" Gad Gales 


5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very va 
able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated ¢ 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and se 
Coin Exchange, Box 15 LeRoy, New York i 
WAN" TED—INDIAN HEAD pennies I will pay 
per hundred Must be in fine conditior Proofs 
each John Stein, 154 E. Exchange Akron, Ohio 
‘ALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c; $ rSC 5 
2c piece and catalogue 10c, Norman Shultz, Salt 





Abun 
Money 
anyone needing outdoor 
thousand For particular 








first class fishing and 
Creek Region Potter 
stamps for 


photoxzraph 


“acres lee led land ith lake 
cenery. For 
Monte 


eautift .. 
for setails Z Eagle 


acres fruit, 














L ake, Utah. 2 _ — : 6-6 
RARE A NITED STATES, foreign coir war medals 

elling catalogue 10: Mengelle, Colorado Springs 
Colo tf 


Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 


American Trout-Stream Insects 


By Louis Rhead 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler should 
own this first and only work on its subject. 
The book contains colored plates of over one 


hundred insects trout consume, full charts, etc. 
Net $2.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. 


Hitt St., Mount Morris, III. 
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Wild Duck Attractions 


Attract Wild Duck: 


Fish and Game 


haunts. Natural 
planting now—wild rice, 
wild celery, sago pond plant—99 
varieties six discount for orders 
now 36 years’ planting experi- 
ence—new booklet free. Write 
ron s Aquatic Nurseries 
396 Bik. Osh kesh, Wis. 








to your favorite 
foods for 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Natural Poede that will 


bring and hold large numbers at 
your favorite ee ing or Cimize 
ild 


rounds. Wild Rice elery, 
Juck Potato and $0 hea de- 
scribed in free illustrated book. 
/rite, describe grounds, and re- 
ceive free planting advice and 
ook . 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wis. 


WILD RICE 
delivery. 


MINNESOTA 
prices Prompt 
kin, Minnesota. 


seed—Write for specia) 
MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
Sept. ‘32 

Duck Eggs, $1.50 per doz. L. L 
Goodwin, South Dakota 4-3 
PURE ENG LISH c 
r. W. Lowry 


WILD MALLARD 
Weidemann, 











ALL duck eggs, $1.50 for 


Sturgeon, Mo 


15 postpaid 


Archery Equipment 
BEST ARCHERY BOWS 


from the heart of the yew country 


W. 1. King Woodworking Shop 
1958 Onyx St. 





Eugene, Ore. 





HAND MADE bow string, 50c; arrow points, 2 dozen 

BY fletching tool and pins, 35c¢; balloon shaped 
feather dozen, 50c; Philippino made palma brava 
bow » foot $5.00, staves of palma brava, 5 foot 
tapered stave, $1.50 Complete stock of this wonderful 
bow wood in staves and bows. F. D. Hess, Route No. 2, 








Farmington, Michigan. 

POOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50 Flemish bow 
tring 5c Matched cedar arrows $2.50 doz. Arrow 
ts 25 for 40c. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. Wayte, 


Hay’s 





_Park, Kalamazoo, 
TACKLE from the 
plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. Cata- 
‘ C-4 free Outdoor Amusement Company, Clinton, 
Missouri 3-8 


Mich 





ARCHERY 
terial is 


Ozarks where raw ma 


tackle 


ARCHERY—Raw materials and “finis hed direct 
from producers. Expert advice, list free. Harry 
Hobson, Lyons, Oregon. 5 3 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 


OF CONGRESS ‘OF AUGUST 24, 1912 

Of Outdoor Life, published monthly at Mt. Morris, 
Illinoi for April 1, 1932. 
State of Illinois 
County of Ogle | ts 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Mr. Paul Kk 
Whipple, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of the 
Outdoor Life Publishing Company and that the following 
i to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
tatement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 


paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws 
t 


and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
hi form to wilt: 

] That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
litor managing ecdliitor and business manager are: 
Publis her, Stanley B. Rogers, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill Editor, Harry MeGuire, Mt, Morris, II1.; 
Managing Editor, Paul K. Whipple, Mt. Morris, IIl.; 

Busir Manager, Paul K. Whipple, Mt. Morris, Il. 
That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
n and address must be stated and also immediately 
t der the names and addresses of stockholders own 





i or “holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
i If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
I es of the individual owners must be given. If 
ned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
its name and address, as well as those of each 
lividual member, must be given). Outdoor Life 
ishin Company Mt. Morris, Ill.; Charles’ E. 
Stuart, Mt. Carroll, Il.; Wm. H. Dixon, Chicago, II. 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of tal amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
re If there are none, so state.) None 
} That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold 


er if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
i to the circumstances and conditions under 
ich stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in the capacity other that that of a 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 


ecurity 
the com 


the person 


also 





ma nae 


iny other person, association, or corporation has 
ar interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds,,, 
or other securities than as so stated by him 
PAUL K. WHIPPLE, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subseribed before me this 25th day of 
Marcel 1932 
EUNICE D. ENVOLDSEN. 
Mi ommission expires April 8, 1935 
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Fishing Tackle 






FLAPS AND FLUTTERS 
its wings like a drowning 
bug. Imagine a hungry 
BASS or PIKE passing up 
such a tempting mouthfull! 
40 book 





Indestructible Semi-weedless. Single 
Casting « 
RIND or bait. Weight %& os 
or BRASS. $1.00 at your dealer's or POSTPAID DI- 

T. Your money back if not satisfied. FREE 







H. G. Allen & Co., Dept.1, Peoria, Wt. 


Free New Patented Fly Rod Lure 





Fi Its tricky motion gets ‘em 

where all other lures fail 

To introduce our new patented 

¥ fly rod lure we are giving 
away 10,000 free. If you will 

send us the pame and ad- 

dress of at least one of your leading local sporting goods 


and inclose a dime to cover postage and handling, 
semi you a sample pronto. Positively only one 
person answering ad Schnell Bait Company, 
Charlies Streets, Kankakee, Illinois. 


FLY MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


dealers, 
we will 
to each 


Main & 


Complete line ef imported feathers, 
tinsel, gut, hooks and bulk feathers. 
W holesale-Retail. Write for price list. 


Shott Fishing Tackle Co., Dept. A-42, Kent, Wash 


CATCH FISH when fail 
Guide Calendar giving fishing days 
sure catch channe! bluecat and bull 
ipes Fifteen never fail carp, buffalo, 
heephead, and sucker bait recipes Fifteen other best 
baits and recipes ever discovered Easily prepared 
Secret of catching fish, how to attract fish, turtle baits, 
fish lures, traps, how to raise and keep night crawlers, 
anti-mosquito, chiggers, bee stings, Ivy poison lotions, 
bait preserving fluid, over 50 other recipes, tips and 
secrets of great value Booklet and calendar all for 
$1.00. Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lnders Store, 
Dept. O, Delphos, Ohio 
ENJOY CASTING 
and reel, gaining popularity 
backlash, no thumbing The 
I’ekin reel Free literature 
Court Street, Pekin, Illinois 
LIVE BAIT—Night Crawlers, Angle 
fish, Helgramites, Frogs. Minnows 
livered to your door promptly, guara 
bait catalog, write The R. & R Suit 
Rich St Columbus, Ohio 
FLIES ! FLIES! FLIES! 
popular pattern bass 
Sproat hooks $1.00 
0 cents doz Jim Archibald, Minden, La 
BAIT-CASTING A DRY-FLY,” 
Tells how to bait-cast a trout fly 
catch suniish, crappie, ete A new sport! 25¢ pre- 
paid. H. G. Allen Co., Peoria, Illinois. 5-4 
OVERSTOCKED Any “dollar bait mailed for 70 cents. 
Hundreds of other bargains 25 per cent discount 
or more on nearly all tackle Catalogue free. F. C 
Hoyt Sac Ci City lowa <i 3 
SPEC _ Better trolling lines, direct to 
user Sample cards with colors, tests, ete., sent at 
your request Silkline Co Dept. C., Pekin, Il 4-4 
FISHING CALENDAR—OLD Fisherman's Calendar 
1932, 16th year—25c, 5 for $1.00 1. G. Farr, Box 
43-0 High Sta.. Springfield, Mass 3-6 
ATFISH $1.00 
bait, 2 pounds $1.00 both 
Grigg. Hopkinton, lowa 
AT LAST INVENTED simple attachment 
and reel Works like your own thumb, no back lash, 
free circular. Frideen Mechanical Thumb, Sheldon, lowa. 
10 minutes, daytime, 


others Use 


best 


SPORTSMEN! 
Old Indian 
in 1932 Ten 
head bait ree 


rod 
anti 
the 
521 
‘4 3 
Soft Craw- 
other kinds, de- 
nteed alive Free 
Store East 
tf 
doz. 
1/0 
flies 


ands are with a Pekin 
fast for its merits, 
big swing is toward 


Specialty Mfg. Co., 


as thou 


We rms % 
i8 


prices 1 
quality 
trout 


bottom 
highest 
Highest rade eyed 


rock 
on 


at 
flies 


by Jim Haywood. 
make it float, and 





easting and 











1 
c Sour Clams, 2 Dough- 


$1.50. 


Carp: 
postpaid 


pounds 
Special, 


for your rod 

















GET YOUR NIGHT crawlers in 
inexpensive, any druggist, recipes 50c. Wood Novelties, 
953 Union Ave N Portland, Ore 
FISHERMAN—Trout, Bass Surecatch” bait and six 
a ial hooks, 2%« J. Orlofsky, 871 Alter, Hazelton, 
comic ’ fisherman's diploma 10c. CC. Valentine, 11775 
Findlay, Detroit, Michigan 5-6 
NIGHT CRAWLERS Secret to get them by the pe peck. 
iy) Frank Cameron, 3341 MeLean, _ Detroit. __Mich. 
Indian Curios 
INDIAN RELICS beadwork, antique firearms, weapons, 
minerals, fossils, coins Illustrated lists 10¢ Nw. | 
Carter, Box G-7, Elkhorn, Wis. 5-2 
INDIAN RELICS, coins curlos, beadwork Catalogue 


Northbranch, Kans. 


Pictures, Postcards, P Photos — 


aml arrow « Vernon Lemley, 





ACTUAL WILD GAME photographs, elk, dou. moose, 
ete. Set of 12, all different, size 2%x41%—i0e cash 
Easton Picture Shop, Gardiner _ Montana + 6-6 


Raising Fur-Bearing Animals 
By HARDISON PATTON 


This book is the only one we have which ac- 
tually explains in detail every essential of the 
fur-raising business, so if you are interested 
in this line it will prove invaluable. 

In his prefatory note the author says: “In- 
asmuch as the information embodied in this 
book cannot be procured from any other vol- 
ume, the real worth of it will be remembered 
by its readers long after they have ieapetien | 
the price.” $6.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 


Mount Morris, Il. 


Enclosed find $6.00 for which send me a | 


copy of Raising Fur-Bearing Animals. 


Address 


Ovutpoor Lire cE: June, 1932 
Where to Go 


YURKON'S INNOVATION. 





A hunting trip to fit every 





purse. Hunt in a virgin country, an abundance of 
game and the most beautiful scenery in the world 
Choose a trip you can afford. Tell us what you want 
and we will do the rest Moose, sheep, caribou, bear 
and excellent fishing...Spring and fall bear hunts ar- 
+ranged. For’ particulars write Jacquots Brothers, White- 
horse, Yukon, Canada 6-2 
— SS == 

Miscellaneous 





OUTDOOR JOBS 











Wanted—Names of men _ desiring 
steady outdoor government jobs; 
$1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patrol 
parks; protect game. Write immedi- 
ately. Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1l, 
Denver, Colo. 
WHY NOT 24.3" 5) Sor my Poe 
ering butterflies, insects? buy hundreds of 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pico 
+ tures, price-liet. Sead 10 cents ant — 
for my IUlustrated Prospectus before send 
buttertlies. Mr. ir, r_in Insectss $1 
Dept. 22 Box 1424, San go, Calif. Male 





WANTED, ELIGIBLE MEN—WOMEN, 18-50, qual 

ify at once for permanent Government Positions, Salary 
range, $105-$250 monthly. Gov't experience unnecessary ; 
Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands appointed 
or Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo.. 
today. tf 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES TELESCOPES— 

Slightly used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00 
All makes. DuMaurier, Busch, Lémaire, Colmont, 
Megaphos, etc., 3 to 24 power World’s largest assort- 
ment. Catalog free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 16A, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


WANTED—New 
one who needs 
finances Have 
working factory, 
Michigan. Lox No. 
ing Company, Mt 


AM INTERES TED in one 





lines to manufacture, or will join some 
additional manufacturing facilities and 
completely equipped wood and metal 
adequately financed Location southern 
610, care of Outdoor Life Publish- 
Morris, | Ill 


or more partners to establish 
trout rearing ponds and private fishing on the finest 
spring fed pond and river in Forest County, Wisconsin 
secured by lease from the Government Waters now 
full of large trout. Write at once Geo. G. DeBroux 
eare of Denmark State _ Bank, Di Denmark, Wisconsin. 


JUST WHAT MEN PAST FORTY NEED “New Pros 
tatie Facts.’" Frank—Helpful--Interesting. Write for 

your free copy today. Dr. Bobertz, 1 Bobertz Build- 

ing, Detroit, Mich. tf 

ALCOHOL BOOK—269 pages, 60 illustrations. 

| mashing, fermenting, distilling, de-naturing, 

it~ order, or $3.50 C. O. D. G. O. Shaver, 

| 

! 

| 











Malting. 
$3.25 

0-2 
De Queen, Ark 1-6 
GOLD-LEAF—GUARANTEED 


“ARANTE chewing or smoking 5 





Taxidermy 









Héads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
_ Sale. Tools, eyes,,etc.. Buck- : 
tds and feathers for fly tying. | 
M. JSHOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


t 


JACKC.MILES| =f 


SCULPTOR.TAXIDERMIST E 
SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
FoR 
PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 














Sculptor Taxidermist 
MOUNTINGS 
TANNING, FURRIER 
High Class Workmanship 

; 505 East 7th Street 
AAAZABABRBA LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








PRIDE and PLEASURE 


in your trophies can be no great- 
er than the craftsmanship 
put therein. 


FURS FEATHERS 


LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 
Sueesmere to Jonas sree. 

of Livingston, Mont 


FINS 











2! 








GLASS-EYES 


ALL TAXIDERMIST- SUPPLIES 
YOU SAVE CONSIDERABLE MONEY 


Ask for Catalog G of the actual maker 


THEODOR ZSCHACH 















































Ibs. $1.00; ten $1.50. Fifty cigars $1.50. Pipe free - os ‘DC 
Pay postmaster. Co-operative Farmers, B2, Sedalia, re’ Ménchréden Ofr. GERMANY 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. __ Best — —_— Ss — 

a See ee o-. a Be ee | GLASS ells ts aga agg end Pussians. Tanner 
| man, Paten awyer, - St., Washington, . = © Naturalists Supplies, ete. sowest prices, best grade 
| DETECTIVES—Excellent opportunity. ‘Travel. Experi. | ever offered. ee ee i 
} ence _ unnecessary. Detective Particulars FREE Stgte your line of business when you write. Free ca 
| George Wagner. 2190 Broadway, N.- Y 3-6 | alogue. Chas. A. Schumacher, 284 Halladay St., Jer 

_* . sey City, N. J., formerly partner of F. Schumacher 

| TOBACCO QUALITY! Rich red chewing or golden | Sons. Mention Outdoor Life. 2-6 
yellow smoking, five pounds $1.00. Guaranteed. River- 

side_Ranch, Cottagegrove, Tenn. 5-2 | HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer 

FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin. Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobcat. Golden eagle 

Hunt, trap patrol. Get details immediately. Rayson } for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms 
Service, K-17, Denver, Colo. Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider 
| =~ RODS, or money back guarantee if not satis. | Mist, 1451 S. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 4 

fi ter usi ays. ». Rot : 
| 18. Box 63, ‘Elgin Seas atlas — ILASS EYES. ry or of Taxidermists’ and Fur 

= - = riers’ supplies. nest, cheapest. Send today for mos! 
| bg CASH for dental gold, old gold, platinum. complete catalog ever issued. J. W. Elwood, Deft. 9! 
ghest prices by return mail. Send to Bruce, we} Omaha, Nebr. tf 


193, Rockford, Illinois. __ oe: 
TRAILERS—Camping, Cabin, - Boat and Commercial New 

















TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game he 


















































low prices. Auto-Kamp Trailer Co., Mfrs., Dept. O, forms on the market. [Illustrated catalog lic. Mone 
Saginaw, Michigan. refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, Colvill: 
Wash 
STEER HORNS SEVEN feet spread, polished and | seutiien” its eatin - ny 
mounted. For sale by Dithu Bertillion, Mineola, | MAKING CHOKERS, fox, eto:, $7; mink, marten, $3.5) 
Texas 3-4 | tanning included. Head mounting, rug work, lik 
— prices. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington 
WHEN ECZEMA BREAKS out use Vollmer’s Oint- 6-4 
ment, 50 cents and $1.00 Best money you ever spent. | 
Only from H. A. Vollmer Druggest, Flat Rock, Mich. TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds 
ae -_" imals, 3, : $ — 4. Larson, la 
NAME plates for Mountings, gun and tackle cases, | ris. a Sh, Sa See one » ie " 
engraved in brass or aluminum Arrow, L560, Wash- . 
ington. Chicago. | TAXIDERMISTS—FURRIERS SUPPLIES. “We st 
LET’S SWAP: Whatcha got? Whatdye want? Dime | what you order.’ Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio 
quarterly Swapper Sports man, Detroit tf Apr 
G: ATHE: R Pad anna Hopkinton. sone. photo, instructions | GLASS EYES—Catalog free. lowest prices, best qualit 
00. Grigg. Hopkinton, Towa. _ ei Oy Sits G. Schoepfer, 134 West 32nd St., New York 1 
SUPER-ELTO SPEEDSTER, used 38 hours, $80.00. H - " - : a -- 
Hamilton, Pryor, Montana 6-2 FOR SALE, Black and silver fox scarfs 35 to $5 
SERIpUE EN RGEC LL each Stranges Taxidermy. Clarkston, Washinzton 
SMITHS TURTLE TRAP—Write for prices. Robert i 
G. Smith, Farmington, _Conn " Fo —— as 
LOVING CUP $—Medals. free book. “ResKrem $ Silver, oo 
| _ 14 Suffolk _St. ‘t.. New York. Bo oks and Magazines 
BOATS—Row and Fishing. $35.00. William Bat tort, 8 = 
Cedar Street. Maunch Chunk, Ps ine Hundreds unemployed panning gold! Lea 





CAMPING 


| By Horace Kephart 


| } 
on camping and his experience and advice are invaluable 


to others enjoying outdoor trips 
This book tells, you how to build camp -fires, 
etc. It is practical and instructive and at 
time interesting reading, $1.00 Postpaid. 
eerecen LIFE BOOK a 
ount Morris, 


outfitting, 
the same 


| ttt €. Hitt s 


The author is one of America’s best known authorities | 





prospecting and placer mining. New, illustrat 
t-eatise, with map showing localities in 11 west 
ern states, covers everything: Panning, sluicins 4 
outfitting, locating, costs—also pape of ear 
ings, etc. Price $1.00, postpaic 


w-s Laboratory, (D4) = d’Alene, Idaho 


“mene 








Illinois 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6. Decatur 
will send you more information recarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 2% 
yearly, $1.50 The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains ho 
at 


to tell the good ones 


WANTED—BAKER'S 
MeNeil, 907 State, 





nithing Ww 


“MODERN 
Alpena. Mich 
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QNAD KOS PRX 


REMINGTON 
UMC 


Sportsmen who can afford it pay from $500 

to $1500 for European over-and-under guns. 
Now you can buy a better over-and-under gun than 
these high priced foreign ones for the price of an ordi- 
nary double gun. It is the new Model 32 Remington. 


The Model 32 gives you two barrels with all the ad- 
vantages of a single barrel—narrow sighting plane 
for straighter aiming; barrels in the line of sight instead 
of on each side of it; control firmly in the pointing 
hand—not on top of it. 


In the Model 32 you have the straight-line recoil that 
is easier on the shoulder. By shooting the lower barrel 
first you eliminate muzzle-jump and can swing quickly 
and smoothly for the second shot. You have a won- 
derful new feature — the Remington Floating Barrel — 
that prevents the barrels from buckling when one gets 
hotter than the other. It always shoots straight, whereas 
barrels joined by a rib do not. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY. Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


GET THIS IMPORTANT STORY 


There are good reasons why sportsmen who could afford it have 
been paying $500 to $1500 for European over-and-under guns, 
— narrow sighting plane, straight-line recoil, and other advantages. 
How Remington developed a moderately priced gun that preserves 
these advantages, adds new ones, and cures the defects of the Euro- 
pean guns is one of the most important developments in the history 
of firearms. We have put the whole story in an attractive, illustrated 
circular. Write for your copy today. Please use the coupon. 


REMINGTON ARMS WORKS, 38 East Main St., ILION, NEW YORK 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about Model 32. 


1 deal with... : 


(Name of hardware or sporting goods store) (Address) 





Street 

















OK-amERICA J 
i ' 













More for your money than 


in any other cigarette! 


You get many extras in LUCKY STRIKE as a re- 
sult of that famous and exclusive “TOASTING” 
Process. Extra Goodness—forced in when certain 
harsh irritants are forced out. Extra mildness, 
mellow-mildness—resulting from the purg- 
ing and purifying of every tobacco leaf. Extra 


Deliciousness—from the world’s choicest tobac- 
cos—the Cream of many Crops. Extra Mellow- 
ness—from the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays. E 


“It's toasted” Ngsie tsi: 


Your Tour Tarot Protection agelnet irritation” against sovsh 
Keeps that Toasted” FlaverEverFresh 





cent. Sane Oo, 





O. K. AMERICA : 
TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance orchestras and Walter whoee gossip of today becomes 
the news of tomorrow, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B. C. nesworks. 




















